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Profit-Sharing and Recent French Legislation 


by 
Paul Pic 


Professor of Industrial Legislation in the 
Faculty of Law at Lyons University 


Among the various systems of payment which may give greater 
Nexibility to the modern concept of wages, profit-sharing has attracted 
considerable attention from economists. But two main difficulties — 
the distrust of the workers and the difficulty of arranging for the 
inspection of the accounts — have kept it from making the progress 
which its advocates hoped. This relative set-back led the French 
Parliament in 1922 to pass an Act on joint-stock companies with 
profit-sharing schemes. This Act provides a method of giving the 
staff of an undertaking a direct interest in both management and 
profits, though retaining for capital important powers as regards 
the general management of the undertaking. So far, however, very 
few companies have taken advantage of the Act. Mr. Pic raises 
the question whether compulsion may have to be applied by law. His 
reply is that a distinction must be drawn between free industry and 
industry working under concessions from the state. For the latter, 
three recent Acts — on mines, water power, and railways — are 
based on the new concept ; for private industry, however, the writer 
rejects the principle of compulsion. Further, the Superior Labour 
Council, in its session of November 1923, declared its opposition 
to any proposal for legislation to make the system of the 1922 Act 
compulsory ; but at the same time it passed a resolution in favour 
of extending and encouraging profit-sharing and recommending 
increased propaganda in all quarters on its behalf. 


HE recent deliberations of the Superior Labour Council’ have 
given regrettable prominence to the fundamental opposition 
between the views of employers and workers on the question of 
profit-sharing and participation in management by the staff. 





1 1923 Session (12-16 Nov.). Cf. Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, 1923, pp. 367 
et seq. See also P. Pic, ‘‘ Chronique des questions ouvriéres ”’, in Rewue politique et 
parlementaire, Feb. 1924. 
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It was in vain that certain disinterested judges such as Mr. Justin 
Godart, deputy, suggested a field of agreement ; the Council broke 
up without having succeeded in reconciling its differences. Yet 
the need for some kind of agreed formula would seem urgent. 
Hence the rather confused though interesting attempts made in 
present-day legislation, especially in France, to widen the modern 
conception of wages and to render it more flexible by substituting 
for the strict severity of law a new formula which shall be more 
equitable and more humane, more closely in accordance with that 
idea of a fair wage which had already been enunciated by the canon- 
ists of the middle ages, and which was given full expression in 
the Treaty of Versailles! ; a formula based at least implicitly on 
the idea of co-operation between capital and labour. A disap- 
pointing task in the eyes of the pessimist, too often rendered fruit- 
less as much by the unreasoning impatience of the workers as by 
the spirit of narrow conservatism of a section of employers. Yet 
&@ necessary task, it must be agreed with Gide, if contemporary 
society really intends to “ avoid the extravagance of a revolution ” 

At first sight the most elegant solution of the problem would 
appear to lie in co-operative production, which abolishes the wage 
system by transforming the wage-earner into a partner. Unfor- 
tunately practice too often belies the hopes of theorists, and the 
most ardent co-operators are in fact compelled to recognise that 
the delicate machinery of full co-operation, implying the complete 
social education of the working classes, is not yet capable of gen- 
eralisation?. No doubt the legislator may help by introducing a 





1Cf. Part XIII, Article 427, of the Treaty of Versailles: ‘‘ The High Contracting 
Parties, recognising that the well-being, physical, moral and intellectual, of indus- 
trial wage earners is of supreme international importance, have framed, in order 
to further this great end, the permanent machinery provided for in Section I and 
associated with that of the League of Nations. . . Holding as they do, that labour 
should not be regarded merely as an article of commerce, they think that there 
are methods and principles of regulating labour conditions which all industrial 
communities should endeavour to apply so far as their special circumstances will 
permit. Among these methods and principles the following seem to the High 
Contracting Parties to be of special and urgent importance: First. — The guiding 
principle above enunciated, that labour should not be regarded merely as a com- 
modity or article of commerce. Second. — The right of association for all lawful 
purposes by the employed as well as by the employers. Third. — The payment to 
the- employed of a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable standard of life as it 
is undertood in their time and country. . .” 

The following may be consulted on this new tendency in legislation and public 
opinion : AFTALION, Les fondements du socialisme, 1922; Max Lazarp, “ Justice 
sociale et socialisme”’, in Documents du travail, Dec. 1922 ; De LEENER, *“ L’organi- 
sation du travail et la question ouvriére ”, in Revue de [Institut de sociologie, 
Nov. 1923; Vinuey, “ Les tendances nouvelles de la rémunération du travai! ’’, 
in Revue politique et parlementaire, Oct. 1923. 

* Cf. C. GipE, Cours d’économie publique, p. 238; P. Pic, Traité de législation 
industrielle, Les lois ouvriéres, No. 1363, 5th edition, 1922. 
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series of measures in favour of the extension of the co-operative 
system, such as the French Acts of 18 December 1915 and 7 May 
1917 on productive and distributive co-operative societies, but 
he cannot go in advance of the time and impose his views on the 
community. For many years to come it seems that the wage 
system will have to remain the normal form of production!. Legis- 
lation must therefore resolutely attack the injustices of the system 
rather than its actual principle, if useful and immediately effective 
work is to be done; and in this it should be seconded by private 
initiative, which is more flexible and produces more ingenious 
solutions.’ 

Some years ago many economists considered profit-sharing 
the most attractive and effective means of tempering the rigidity 
of the wage system, while retaining for employers their authority 
and their legitimate share in profits. The most enthusiastic advo- 
cates of the idea even went so far as to describe it as the “ key to 
the social question’’®. Profit-sharing, it was said, would abolish 
all the disadvantages of wages. By establishing a virtual part- 
nership between employer and wage-eerner, it would abolish class 
war ; it would be a powerful stimulus to labour, and, finally, it 
would give the worker a security which he could not find in co- 
operative production. 

What then exactly is this much praised arrangement known 
as profit-sharing*? It is difficult to give a very precise definition 
of it, since it takes so many different forms. It may consist merely 
of a supplementary wage, the workers being given an incentive 
to extra effort by a bonus on output or on economy‘, often, by 
a happy application of the Taylor system, in combination with 
piece work and a guaranteed minimum wage or hourly rate (known 





1 Cf. P. Pic, Traité de législation industrielle, Nos. 58 and 1363. On the question 
of the legal minimum wage, which, like that of profit-sharing, is connected with the 
idea of a fair wage, and cannot be discussed here, see Pic, op. cit., Nos. 941 et seq. 

2 Guillemet Bill on profit-sharing: explanatory memorandum. Documents 
parlementaires, Chambre, 28 May 1891, No. 1428. 

* Among the numerous works on profit-sharing, reference may be made to : 
TROMBERT, Guide pratique de la participation aux bénéfices, 1898 ; BuREAv, La par- 
ticipation aux bénéfices, 1898 ; WAXWEILER, La participation aux bénéfices, 1898 ; 
Scutoss, Methods of Industrial Remuneration, 1902; IspanEz, Participation aux 
bénéfices en France, 1919; NoBLE and ANDERSON, “ Les vues sociales du grand 
patronat anglais”, in Revue politique et parlementaire, April 1920 ; Yovanovircn, 
Le rendement optimum du travail ouvrier, 1923, and Les stimulants modernes 
du travail ouvrier (bibliographie systématique), 1923, pp. 111 et seq. ; Bulletin de 
la participation aux bénéfices. See also GipE, Cours d’économie politique, 4th edi- 
tion, pp. 402 et seq. ; Pic, Législation industrielle, Nos. 1368 et seq. and 1376 et seq. 
* More usually known as “‘ gain-sharing ”. [Translator’s note.] 
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as “taux d’affdiage” in the metal industry)!. The share in pro- 
fits may be calculated either on turnover or on net profits. It 
may sometimes be limited to a given branch of manufacture or 
sales, sometimes applied to the whole profits of the undertakiag. 
In the latter case a fixed interest is first paid on capital (first divi- 
dend), after which labour becomes entitled to a payment and re- 
ceives a variable share of the remainder of the profits, sometimes 
relatively low, but in certain undertakings as much as or even more 
than half the net profits?. 

The arrangements for distributing this share are also very 
various. Sometimes it is distributed at the end of the financial 
year individually and in full among the whole staff, on the basis 
of the wages and length of service of each. Sometimes distri- 
bution is deferred, the individual account of each recipient being 
credited at the end of the year with the whole sum to which he is 
entitled. At the end of a certain number of yeers he receives 
the total sum so set aside, plus interest, either in cash or in the 
form of a pension. Sometimes the reserve so constituted is auto- 
matically converted into shares in the undertaking. In this way, 
in certain well known firms (the Bon Marché, the Familistére of 
Guise, etc.), the ownership of the company’s capital has passed 
gradually from the initial holders to the workers and employees. 
This is an example of co-partnership — a kind of co-operative 
partnership where the partners are not all on the same footing — 
which provides a transition from profit-sharing to real co-operation, 
the wage-earners being transformed into sleeping partners 
with limited liability (commanditaires). There may also be a 
mixed form of profit-sharing, part of the share being paid immedi- 
ately and the rest paid into a reserve fund. Finally, the share 
reserved for labour, instead of being allotted to individuals, either 
as immediate or as deferred paymeats, is someiimes allotted to 
the workers collectively and devoted to social purposes such as 
pension or relief funds, or subsidies to co-operative distributive 


or housing societies. 





2 Roger Picarp, “ Travail et salaire aux piéces ”’,in Bulletin de ? Association 
tnternationale pour la lutte contre le chémage. Nov. 1919; Bayto, “ Le salaire 4 
primes ”’, in Bulletin de Vindustrie métallurgique du Rhéne, 1920, p. 28 ; Pic, Légis- 
lation industrielle, Nos. 929 et seq. ; YovaNoviTcH, Le rendement optimum, pp. 58 et 
seq. ; J.D., “ L’application des tarifs 4 primes dans l'industrie ”, in Bulletin de la 
Statistique générale de la France, Jan. 1924, pp. 196 et seq. 

* Thus the “ Union ’’ Insurance Company (France) pays its employees 5 per 
cent. of net profits and the Chaix printing works 15 per cent. In the United States 
the Pittsburg firms pay 33 per cent. to the staff. The Leclaire painting works in 
Paris, which was the first firm to introduce the system of profit-sharing, in 1842, 
hands over to the staff as much as 75 per cent. 
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Whatever the formula for distribution adopted, it must be 
agreed to-day that, apart from schemes for supplementary wages 
(paid to the individual in the form of various bonuses, or of a 
family wage +), the system of sharing in the general profits of the 
undertaking has not developed as its advocates expected ; at 
present it hardly exists in France except in some 75 firms of 
average importance’. 

Profit-sharing in this form has to contend with a dual obstacle : 
the distrust of the workers, and the practical difficulty of arrang- 
ing for the inspection of the accounts by the workers without 
paralysing the employers’ freedom of action. While the workers 
insist strongly that the books should be open to them, most heads 
of industrial undertakings refuse to comply, so that the system 
which theoretically should abolish all causes of dispute is only too 
often the origin of serious misunderstanding between employers and 
their staffs. This explains the rejection of the system by many 
firms (41 according to the official enquiry of 1923) which had 
loyally tried it for more or less prolonged periods. 

In view of this relative setback to a system which is good and 
useful in itself, the French legislature put forward, in agreement 
with manufacturers, a scheme of profit-sharing by which the 
workers may be closely associated with management and profits, 
while leaving capital an important share in directing the under- 
taking. This was the spirit in which during the war the Act of 





1 Cf. Ch. F., “* Le sursalaire familial ”, in Questions pratiques de Droit ouvrier, 
Aug. and Dec. 1920 ; VirtEy. *‘ Tendances nouvelles ”’, in Revue politique et parle- 
mentaire, Oct. 1923 ; Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, 1923, p. 64 ; Yovanovircu, 
Rendement optimum, p. 130; Roger Picarp, “‘ Family Allowances in French Indus- 
try ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 2, Feb. 1924. 

* This figure is taken from the results of the recent investigation undertaken by 
the Ministry of Labour, at the request of the Labour Commission of the Chamber of 
Deputies, with a view to facilitating the work of the Commission and the Superior 
Labour Council, to both of which various profit-sharing schemes have been sub- 
mitted. In the introductory letter of the report by Mr. Picquenard, Director of 
Labour in the Ministry of Labour, it is stated that : “‘Outof 168 firms reported 
as sharing profits, 93 have been left out of account. .. The 75 firms which have 
been taken into consideration as practising a voluntary scheme of profit-sharing 
employ in all about 102,000 workers and employees. The total profits shared 
amounted to 25,743,000 francs, or 906 francs per recipient.’’ The system would 
seem to be on the decline, for in 1893 Mr. Charles Robert estimated that there 
were 145 examples of profit-sharing in France, while the Office of Labour counted 
126. These figures apply only to voluntary profit-sharing. The question of com- 
pulsory profit-sharing will be considered later under the head of labour productive 
co-operative societies (Act of 1915) and of certain conceded undertakings (Mining 
Concessions Act of 1919). Mristzre pu Travait, Orrice pu TRAVAIL: Enquéte 
sur la participation aux bénéfices ; Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1923 ; vi1-+- 129 pp. 
For a summary of this report cf. International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 3, 
March 1924, pp. 398-403. 
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26 April 1917 on joint-stock companies with profit-sharing schemes 
(sociétés anonymes a participation ouvriére) was adopted. 


THe Act oF 1917 
Origin, Objects, and Characteristics! 


The Act of 1917 may be considered as embodying the counter 
principles to those of the Act of 18 December 1915 on labour 
productive and credit co-operetive societies. In spite of every 
encouragement offered by the law, we have already had occasion 
to note that as a matter of fact the full application of co-operation 
meets with very great material and moral obstacles, so that it 
cannot be expected to become general. The two principal obstacles 
are the lack of economic education among the working classes, 
and the inadequacy of the capital invested. To a certain extent 
the smallness of the initial capital may be remedied by the support 
of the large distributive societies and by official subsidies, but it 
is much more difficult to surmount the first obstacle, as is shown 
by the internal dissensions of the Albi Labour Glass Factory, which 
began almost with its foundation and are continually revived. 

It would be a mistake to underestimate the value of official 
assistance ?, but it cannot be denied that the conditions imposed 
on societies which wished to benefit by official subsidies or loans 
at a low rate were not of a nature to attract private capital. Under 
section 4 of the Act of 18 December 1915, at least two-thirds of 








* Among the numerous works on profit-sharing before the Act of 1917, reference 
may be made to Gopakrt, “ La part du travail”, in Questions pratiques de législation 
ouvriére, 1909, p. 161 ; Gipx, L’actionnariat ouvrier, 1910 ; BRovILHET, “ Opinions 
sur l’actionnariat ouvrier ’’, in Questions pratiques, 1910, p. 65; ANTONELLI, Les 
actions de travail dans les sociétés anonymes 4 participation ouvriére (preface by 
Mr. Briand), 1912 ; Granrer, Les actions de travail (preface by Gide) ; de Briry, 
Essai sur Vassociation du capital et du travail par Vactionnariat ouvrier, followed 
by a note by Mr. Briand, 1914. 

For comments on the Act of 1917, see R. Rousseau, “‘ Commentaires’, in 
Gazette des sociétés, June-Aug. 1917 ; Prot, “ Les sociétés anonymes 4 participation 
ouvriére ”, in Journal des notaires, 1917, Article 31,654 ; Pic, ‘* Les sociétés ano- 
nymes a participation ouvriére ” (extract from the Journal des Sociétés, 1917), 
Revue économique internationale, 1920, and Annales de droit commercial, 1923, 
pp. 95 et seq.; Mouret, Sociétés anonymes a participation ouvriére (preface by 
Mr. Percerou), 1919 ; Charles DELonctE, Capital et travail : Vers des temps nou- 
veaux, 1921 ; ANTONELLI, “‘ A propos de deux livres sur la loi du 26 avril 1917 ”, 
in Questions pratiques de droit ouvrier, 1921, p. 74; Yovanovitou, Le rendement 
optimum, pp. 96 et seq., and Les stimulants modernes du travail ouvrier (biblio- 

| graphie systématique), p. 125. 

* For the amount of loans and subsidies granted to productive co-operatives 

formed in accordance with the Act of 1915, cf. Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, 
1923, p. 181. 
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the members of the board of directors of a co-operative society 
must be selected from among the shareholders who are either 
workers or employees in the undertaking. Other shareholders, 
whatever the capital they may have subscribed, have no claim 
on the reserve funds (except the “ legal reserve ”) ; and their only 
share in profits is interest on their capital, the maximum rate of 
which is fixed in the rules of the society. Societies which employ 
workers who are not shareholders as “ helpers” are obliged, on 
the other hand, to pay all workers, whether shareholders or not, 
in proportion to the wages earned or hours of work performed a 
share in the profits which must not be less than 25 per cent. of 
total net profits, and must be at least equal to the dividend on 
capital (section 5). 

With such Draconian provisions, tending to make capital the 
humble subordinate of labour and to deprive it of all real influence 
on management and of any serious share in net profits, it was to be 
expected that the labour co-operatives would have great difficulty 
in obtaining the assistance of private capital. As a matter of fact 
the large majority of them are small societies which could not have 
developed without financial help from the state ; very few have 
been in a position to undertake production on a large scale?. This 
mistake was rectified in the Act of 1917, and an effort was made 
to bring capital and labour together in new organisations, de- 
signed to promote close co-operation between these two essential 
factors of production. 

The fundamental idea of the new Act is clearly indicated by 
the following statement made in the Senate on 22 February 1917 
by Mr. Deloncle, rapporteur of the Bill: 


On the morrow of the day on which all classes of society forgot their 
old divisions and came together and united in the trenches to defend 
their country and give her the victory, it is essential that employers 
and wage-earners too should come together and unite, breaking down 
their old false prejudices. ... The maxim that wages should be calcu- 
lated to meet the needs of the worker is not right, fair, or just. In 
reality wages should be a function of the value of the work, and the 





? During 1922 the state paid the labour productive and credit societies 
148,990 francs in the form of subsidies and 1,091,500 francs in the form of repay- 
able loans. The total sum granted in loans since the Act came into operation 
and until 31 December 1922 was 9,049,500 francs, allocated to 325 societies. Of 
this sum 3,972,222 francs had been repaid. In 1920, 195 co-operative societies dis- 
tributed profits to a total amount of 3,896,458 francs among 10,239 workers and 
employees, whether members of the society or not. Bulletin du Ministére du 
Travail, 1923, p. 181: Enquéte sur la participation aux bénéfices, 1923, pp. Iv, 
4 et seq. 
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value of the. work should be a function of the profits made by the seller 
on the sale of this work or of the article manufactured?. 


Neither existing legislation, nor social reforms due to private 
initiative, seemed able to achieve this result of bringing employers 
and workers together. As already indicated, profit-sharing had 
not fulfilled the expectations of its supporters. It was unlikely 
that an institution of such restricted influence would ever become 
a normal method of remuneration, unless its very principles were 
transformed, and it was turned into a new type of partnership. 

The system of capital-sharing, in spite of certain notable 
successes, led to similar disappointment. In theory it is desirable 
that the wage-earners should become partners in the undertaking ; 
in practice this has almost always met with the greatest difficul- 
ties. To offer the workers shares in the company, even at a re- 
duced price, is most often illusive, except in certain flourishing firms 
which pay high wages?, because the workers have little opportu- 
nity and still less desire to save. 

A more effective arrangement is to make profit-sharing with 
deferred distribution precede the adoption of capital-sharing. 
This is the English or American co-partnership system, which 
has been adopted by many French firms*. In these cases the 
employer, instead of distributing among the workers the portion 
of profits intended for them, opens an individual account for each 
worker who has completed a minimum period of employment ; 
when the amount standing to his credit is equal to the value of 
a share the worker receives the share, and so becomes a partner. 
This system, no less than the former, has its disadvantages. The 
workers, especially in France, do not like being made to save. 





1 The tendency among Anglo-Saxon employers is clearly in this direction. 
According to Mr. Perkins, one of the directors of the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation, the union of capital and labour cannot be realised by the payment of wages ; 
nowadays the question as between capital and labour is no longer so much that of 
knowing the rate of wages which the worker will receive, as whether the wages 
are fairly proportioned to profits. Cf. the statements, quoted by Mr. Deloncle, 
of Dr. Carpenter, chairman of the London South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
who introduced the system of co-partnership in favour of the numerous staff of 
this company. See also NoBLE and ANDERSON, op. cit. 

* The United States Steel Corporation (examined in Mr. Deloncle’s report), 
Sears, Roebuck and Company in Chicago (Documents du Travail, Sept. 1922), etc. 

* Reference may be made to the experience of the Furness ship-building yards, 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company, etc., in England, and the Laroche-Joubert 
paper works, the Familistére of Guise, the Bon Marché, the Carvin mines, etc., in 
France. See also the report of Mr. Deloncle, the above-mentioned works of Wax- 
weiler, Granier, de Briey ; and Monti DE R&z&, Le labour co-partnership, Rendement 
optimum, pp. 97 et seq. In 1921 the number of English firms with co-partnership 
schemes of various kinds was 205, employing 300,000 workers. 
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They prefer as a rule to preserve full independence with respect 
to their employer, whom they wish to be able to leave whenever 
they choose. 

A variant of the system which has been adopted in England 
by several important firms! is that of the free distribution of shares 
to the staff, less as a bonus for long service, as has sometimes been 
said, than in recognition of the principle that in industrial produc- 
tion labour is as important a factor as capital*. 

This same principle clearly underlies Mr. J. Godart’s Bill on 
labour dividend shares, which a few years ago aroused much public 
interest*. There is, however, an essential difference between the 
employers’ experiments referred to above and the Godart Bill. 
In the former the distribution of shares to the staff is made indi- 
vidually, while according to the latter the labour shares would be 
transferred to the workers collectively. 

The essence of the Bill, which aims at bringing about auto- 
matically in a few years the partnership of capital and labour, is con- 
tained in the following provision, which it was proposed should 
be inserted in the Act of 1867, under sections 72 ef seg. : 


A deduction of not less than one-tenth shall be made annually from 
the net profits of all joint-stock or limited liability companies (sociétés 
anonymes ou en commandite par actions), with the exception of com- 
panies with variable capital. Half of this sum shall be devoted to the 
creation of a reserve fund and the other half to redeeming the shares. 
In place of every share so redeemed, two dividend shares (actions de jouis- 
sance*) shall be created ; one, known as the capital dividend share, shall 
be given in exchange to the former holder of the share redeemed . . . the 
other, known as the labour dividend share, shall be paid to the National 
Labour Credit Fund, in the name of which it shall be registered. The 
right to attend genera! meetings attaching to labour dividend shares 
shall be exercised by as many wage-earners in the company issuing the 
shares as the number of shares permits. 





1 E.g. Lever Bros., at Port Sunlight, near Liverpool. For account of the welfare 
work at Port Sunlight cf. Granrer, op. cit. ; Pic, “‘Un voyage social en Grande- 
Bretagne”, in Questions pratiques de législation ouvriére, 1907: report of Mr. De- 
loncle ; C. R. Fay, Co-partnership in Industry, Cambridge, 1913. 

* See above the statement made by Mr. Perkins of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

* Godart Bill on labour dividend shares, 17 May 1909 (Documents parlemen- 
taires, No. 2487), renewed on 23 May 1912 (Ibid., No. 1913). Cf. the series of Bills, 
none of which were passed, for organising profit-sharing, and some of them even 
for making it compulsory, for firms contracting for state, departmental, or muni- 
cipal work ; e.g. the Laroche-Joubert Bill, 1879; the Floquet Bill, 1888; the 
Doumer Bill, 1906 ; the Tournade Bill, 1911. For recent schemes (Brousse and 
others) see below. 

* The action de jouissance is given in exchange for a share which has been 
‘redeemed ; it entitles the holder to a dividend or share in profits, but not to any 
capital repayment when the company is wound up. [T'ranslator’s note.| 
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The dividends received by the said Fund shall be devoted to social 
institutions : subsidies or loans to co-operative credit societies or tech- 
nical education institutions, loans to artisans to improve their equip- 
ment, etc. 


In the Labour Commission, two objections on points of principle 
were raised against the Bill. In the first place, it was considered 
inadmissible to allocate en bloc to a national fund, or virtually to the 
state, a considerable share of the profits realised by private indus- 
trial undertakings as a whole ; and it was suggested that it would be 
fairer and more in accordance with precedent that, if a share was 
to be paid to labour, it should be credited to each group of workers 
separately. Secondly, the principle of compulsion underlying the 
system had few supporters, even among those in favour of inter- 
vention. Mr. Gide and Mr. Thaller pointed out that French indus- 
try would run the risk of being handicapped by this compulsory 
deduction in the struggle with foreign competition, which was 
already difficult enough. Mr. Brouilhet laid stress on the impru- 
dence of multiplying the number of dividend shares, in which there 
had already been a great deal of speculation. 

In brief, the original draft was fundamentally altered and on 
19 May 1913 Mr. Chéron, Minister of Labour, introduced in the 
Senate a Bill for facilitating, without making compulsory, the 
creation of labour shares for the benefit of the staff in joint-stock 
companies. This Bill subsequently became the Act of 26 April 
19171, the general principles of which Mr. Deloncle, rapporteur 
in the Senate, defined as follows : ; 


Under the terms of the Bill, profit-sharing companies (sociétés a 
participation ouvriére) will have both capital shares, and also labour 
shares given gratis to the wage-earners in the undertaking collectively. 
The wage-earners will form themselves into a joint-stock company 
in accordance with the Act of 1867. This company will receive all the 
dividends due to the group it represents, and will distribute them on 
conditions approved by its members. Such is the proposal for giving 
the workers a share in profits and capital. At the same time, the Bill 
provides for the participation of the workers collectively in manage- 
ment. The object is to take the first step towards bringing capital 
and labour together by changing the outlook of the worker. 


Mr. Deschamps, rapporteur to the Chamber, in his turn de- 
scribed the Act as characterised by three main principles : 





1 The following Bills and reports preceded the passing of the Act : Bill on joint- 
stock companies with profit-sharing schemes, presented by the Minister of Labour 
on 19 May 1913 (Documents parlementaires, Chambre, No. 2736) ; Bill (reproduction 
of the previous Bill) introduced by M. Chéron in the Senate in his own name (Jbid., 
Sénat, No. 472) ; Deloncle report, 26 Oct. 1916 (Ibid., Sénat, No. 386) ; Deschamps 
report, 30 March 1917 (Ibid., Chambre, No. 3207). 
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First, the workers would in future be entitled to a share in the pro- 
fits made by the undertaking in which they were employed ; secondly, 
they would participate in ay om, ose be represented at general meet- 
ings, and have their place on the of directors ; thirdly, they would 


have a claim on the assets of the company. 


This raises a last objection. If “the outlook of the workers 
is to be changed ”, it may be asked whether it would not be better 
to make partners of them, at least of those who have been employed 
for a sufficient length of time and may therefore be assumed to be 
devoted to the firm ; in other words, to distribute the labour shares 
individually, following the example of certain undertakings often 
quoted as models, such as Port Sunlight, the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, the Familistére of Guise, the Bon Marché, etc. 
The working-man shareholder, it is said, will develop the outlook 
of a partner. As a small capitalist, he will rise in the social scale, 
and will feel that his interests are one with those of his employer. 
If, on the other hand, the labour shares are allotted to a legal entity, 
a body of workers, each of whom remains individually a wage- 
earner, may it‘not be feared that there will be class antagonism 
between these two associated groups, the workers as capitalists 
and the workers as workers ? 

This opinion is fairly general in England!. Anglo-Saxon manu- 
facturers who are in favour of labour co-partnership, such as D-. Car- 
penter, Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, con- 
sider that individual ownership of shares leads to social peace and 
enables employeis to dispose of the hearts of their workers as of 
their muscles?. 

This weighty objection was by no means ignored by the pro- 
moters of the Act. Mr. Deloncle attempted to answer it as follows : 





1 It was also the opinion of Waldeck-Rousseau, whose maxim is well known : 
** Capital must work and labour must own. ”’ Mr. Briand, on the other hand, has 
spoken definitely in favour of granting shares to the workers collectively. In a 
note on labour co-partnership appended to Mr. de Briey’s work cited above he 
writes : “‘ The French Bill seems more successful in taking into account both the 
psychology of the worker and the particular conditions of contemporary industrial 
production. ... There can be no question of binding the worker to the factory 
by legislation. . . . If ownership of the labour shares was given only to workers 
fulfilling at any given time the necessary conditions as to length of service, the main 
object of the reform would not be attained. This object is, as a matter of fact, to 
make, not any particular individual, but the whole wage-earning staff employed 
at any given moment part owners and consequently to a certain extent respon- 
sible for the working of the undertaking. By this means the object of French 
legislation will be realised, which is to help towards the establishment of peace 
in the often antagonistic relations between capital and labour. ”’ Cf. YovANovrTcH, 
Rendement optimum du travail ouvrier, p. 102. 

* Cf. the similar views expressed by Max Léo Gtrarp, “ Le capital industriel 
et l’actionnariat ouvrier ”’, in Rerue économique internationale, 1921, Vol. 2, pp. 449 


et seq. 
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We prefer collective to individual shares because we think that the 
latter would certainly give rise to difficulties among the workers them- 
selves. All the workers and employees in an undertaking cannot receive 
equal shares or parts of shares of equal value, since they represent differ- 
ent values as workers, owing to differences in their function, trade, 
ability, and technical qualifications.... All that would be done would 
be to shift the line of division between the two camps. Instead of 
conflict being between the capitalists of to-day and the workers, it will 
be between the capitalists plus a certain number of worker-shareholders 
and the workers who are not shareholders.... This will make the red 
trade unions all the more violent. With a system of collective ownership 
of shares such dangers need not be feared... . 


In support of these arguments it may be pointed out that shares 
can be allotted to individuals by means of reserve funds without 
any alteration in the law as it now stands. Before the Act of 1917, 
the philanthropic employer was already free to use some of his 
capital for giving his staff shares in his company, with either im- 
mediate or deferred ownership. Collective shareholding by the 
workers, on the other hand, only became possible when the Act of 
1867 was supplemented by the creation of the new legal entity 
which must necessarily stand behind the group of workers to which 
the labour shares were to be allotted collectively. The Act of 
1917 therefore provides companies with a new opportunity, but 
without imposing on them any particular form and in consequence 
without introducing the smallest obstacle to the adoption of 
any of the methods of invididual participation already in 
practice. 


General Account of the Act of 1917 


The Act of 1917 incorporated nine new sections (72-80) in the 
Act of 1867 on Joint-Stock Companies ; these sections contain 
the essence of the reform’. Section 72 provides that “ the statutes 
of any joint-stock company may lay down that the company shall 
have a profit-sharing scheme”. It follows from this section that 
the new system is confined to joint-stock companies (sociétés ano- 
nymes) and that the Act is essentially optional. It was in fact 
considered in 1917 that the participation of the staff in management 
was incompatible with the constitution of limited liability com- 





? For a detailed commentary on the Act cf. MouRET, op. cit., and Pic, Annales 
de droit commercial, 1923, pp. 101 et seq. 
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panies with shave capital (commandites par actions*), which by defi- 
nition concentrate all powers of management in the hands of the 
managing partners®. In future any new joint-stock company 
may adopt a profit-sharing scheme in its articles of association, 
just as any existing company may adapt itself to the new system 
by modifying its origina] articles ; but there is no compulsion in 
either case. 

Accordiag to section 73, “the shares of the company shall 
consist of (1) capital shares or parts of shares, (2) shares known 
as labour shares”. The whole reform hinges on this section, 
which establishes the labour share in French law. It put an end 
to all the discussions, considered at length in the Deloncle report, 
as to the possibility of creating shares to represent the services 
rendered to the undertaking by its workers and employees. 

Mr. Antonelli certainly tried in the article cited above to estab- 
lish that “ without attacking the bases of French law it was pos- 
sible to have real shares for transference to the workers collectively 
which should entitle them to a share in both profits and capital”. 
The present writer has also supported this view*. The 
question was nevertheless the subject of very lively dispute, and 
the prevailing opinion was, on the contrary, that though it was 
possible to create shares representing a contribution to capital 
in cash or in kind, remuneration for services rendered could only 
be in cash or in the form of founders’ shares conferring neither 
claims on capital nor powers to take part in management*. These 
disputes are now merely of historical interest. Whatever opinion 
is held on the nature of the share, there can be no question that the 
sovereign legislative authorities have spoken and that in future 
capital and labour shares are on the same footing and confer the 
same rights. 





1 The société en commandite or commandite par actions corresponds to some 
extent to the British private company or (perhaps more closely) the limited part- 
nership. It consists of one or more responsible managing partners (gérants) with 
unlimited liability and one or more sleeping partners (commanditaires) whose 
liability is limited to their holding in the company’s capital. The société anonyme 
does not differ essentially from the ordinary British joint-stock company ; it is 
administered by a board of directors (conseil d’administrateurs) elected by the 
shareholders ; the liability of the latter is limited to the amount of the shares they 
hold. The third type of commercial association, the ‘company with variable 
capital ”’ (société a capital variable), has for its principal example the co-operative 
society. [Translator’s note. ] 

® Cf. Henry, “Les sociétés de sociétés”, in Journal des sociétés, pp. 162 et seq. 

* P. Pic : Traité des Sociétés, Vol. Il, No. 801. 

* Percerov : Des fondateurs de sociétés anonymes, p. 14. 
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Every latitude is allowed to the founders in fixing the propor- 
tion between the two groups. The Chéron Bill proposed that the 
number of labour shares should be at least equal to quarter that 
of capital shares, but it was realised that this stipulation would 
deter many founders from adopting the new form of share. It is 
as a matter of fact to be expected that the capitalists founding 
a company will make certain of retaining their control of the busi- 
ness by creating only a small number of labour shares, in any case 
keeping it below the number of capital shares. This will always 
markedly differentiate the companies formed under the 1917 Act 
from the labour productive co-operatives constituted under the 
Act of 18 December 1915, in which, as already stated, the law 
gives members employed by the Society a majority of at least 
two-thirds on the board of directors, whatever the amount of capi- 
tal invested. The danger of this excessive subordinetion of capi- » 
tal to labour was understood in 1917, and in order to avert it it 
was thought inadvisable to limit the freedom of action of the 
founders in any kind of way. 

Section 74 contains the following provisions : 

The labour shares shall be the collective property of the wage- 
earning staff, organised as a labour commercial co-operative society 
in accordance with section 68 of the Act of 24 July 1867. 

It shall be compulsory for all wage-earners who have been employed 
in the undertaking for not less than a year and who are over 2] years 
of age to belong to the said labour society, which shall have no other 
members. On losing his paid employment the participant shall lose 


all his rights in the co-operative, subject to the provisions of section 79 
of this Act. 

The dividends allocated to the workers and employees belonging 
to the labour co-operative society shall be distributed among them in 
accordance with the regulations laid down in the rules of the society ; . . 
notwithstanding, the articles of association of the joint-stock company 
may provide that previous to any distribution of dividend a deduction 
may be made from profits on behalf of the holders of capital shares of 
a sum equal to the interest on the paid-up capital at a rate specified 
in the articles. In no case may the labour shares be allocated to the 
wage-earners individually. ... 


This section is one of the mostimportantin the Act. It organ- 
ises the legal entity known as the labour commercial co-operative 
society (société commerciale co-opérative de .main-d’ euvre) to which 
ownership of the labour shares is to be compulsorily assigned, to 
the exclusion of any individual owaership. Thus, in future, ia all 
joint-stock companies of the new type two organisations will be found 
working side by side, forming a kind of legal Siamese twins, the 
capitalist company and the labour society ; the latter independent 
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and self-governing, subject only to compliance with the provisions 
imposed by the Act of 1867 (amended as regards the quorum by 
section 761), the former, on the contrary, closely supervised by 
the representatives of the labour society, who are entitled to attend 
and speak at all meetings, even at those of the board of directors 
itself. The patent disadvantages of this duality from the point 
of view of the satisfactory working of the company will be dealt 
with later. For the moment it may be sufficient to draw attention 
to the lack of logic in describing as a labour co-operative society 
a society which as a matter of fact is co-operative in nothing but 
name. In fact, though its membership may vary, its capital, 
consisting of the sum total of the labour shares, which are inalien- 
able and non-transferable, is rigidly fixed, so Cifferentiating it 
from the companies with variable capital regulated by sections 48 
et seq. of the Act of 1867 ; and in practice its members do not co- 
operate at all in the running of the undertaking. At most the 
labour society has an indirect voice, through the medium of its 
delegates, on the meetings and the board of the capitalist company, 
its only function beyond the election of these delegates being to 
distribute the dividends, if any, among the workers and employees. 

The reference to section 68 of the Act of 1867, according to 
which commercial companies are defined as “ limited liability or 
joint-stock companies (sociétés en commandite ou anonymes) 
which are constituted in the forms prescribed by the Commercial 
Code or this Act ”, raises certain questions. It is perhaps logical 
to describe as commercial all companies with ‘a real share capital, 
whatever their purpose, since they all buy with a view to selling 
again and have recourse to similar forms of credit ; but it would 
seem somewhat strange to apply the same term to a sort of trade 
union, wrongly described as co-operative, and formed solely for 
the distribution of that share in statutory profits which the capit- 
alist company on which it is grafted hands over to the staff. 

It is to be observed that as far as concerns the distribution of 
the dividends among the members, the labour society enjoys 
complete liberty. It may fix the method of distribution in its 
rules, or it may leave the annual general meeting to decide, taking 
into account the nature and length of each member’s employment. 





1 Under section 76 all participants are given the right to vote, the participant 
with the lowest wages having one vote and each of the others as many votes as 
the figure by which the minimum wage paid to wage-earners over 21 years of age 
must be multiplied to give his wage. There must be a quorum of at least two- 
thirds of the participants at all meetings. 
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There is therefore nothing to prevent the meeting from setting 
aside part of the profits for a provident fund or other socia] pur- 
poses, or even for the essentially political purpose of socialist 
propaganda. The original text of the Chéron Bill was different. 
It provided that the dividends for labour should be distributed 
in accordance with the rules laid down “ by the articles of the 
joint-stock company”. The capitalists who founded the latter 
were thus free to impose their particular views on the method of 
participation and give whatever weight they considered suitable 
to the length of service, position, etc. of each worker. The Labour 
Commission of the Chamber did not think that: this arbitrary 
limitation of the rights of the co-operative society could be main- 
tained. As Mr. Deloncle, the rapporteur, said : 


Such procedure would attack the very principle of collective owner- 
ship.... The labour co-operative, as owner of the labour shares, must 
have full freedom to dispose of the return on its property, just as the 
capitalist shareholder has full freedom to dispose of the return on his. 


shares. 


Moreover, it may be noted that the dividend to be distributed 
among the members of the co-operative society exists only when 
there is a difference between the dividend actually paid on the 
capital shares and the standard rate of interest as fixed in the 
articles of association of the company. So long as this normal 
rate of interest (e.g. 5 per cent.) has not been paid in full on the 
capital shares, the labour shares have no claim. According to 
the Deloncle report : 


This first deduction is at once just, logical, and necessary : just, 
because the capital share has been paid for, while the labour share is 
given free ; logical, because labour having received payment in the form 
of wages before any dividend is phere. the capital share should also 
receive payment before any dividend is declared ; necessary, because 
if capital is to be attracted to the industry it must be given all possible 
security that it will obtain the interest offered by so many other invest- 
ments, perhaps with less risk. 


Section 75 reads as follows : 


The labour shares shall be registered in the name of the labour co- 
operative society and shall be inalienable for the whole Y omg of ex- 
istence of the profit-sharing joint-stock company. They shall be 
stamped to show that they are inalienable and non-transferable. 


This section is the corollary of the collective ownership of 
labour shares. The system it establishes is, at least in appearance, 
modelled on that of directors’ qualification shares (section 26 of 
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the Act of 1867). In practice, however, there is an essential differ- 
ence between the two kinds of shares. Under French law, each 
director of a joint-stock company must own a specified number of its 
shares, which are held by the company during his tenure of office 
as security for his actions as director; during this period they are 
inalienable, and are stamped to this effect. At the expiration of 
his period of office, if the company has any claims against him 
for fraud or negligence, it can realise this security by selling the 
shares. In profit-sharing companies, on the other hand, there 
is no similar penalty for mistakes made by the delegates of the 
labour co-operative society on the board of directors, as the labour 
shares can in no case be transferred to individual ownership and 
sold. 

Section 76 defines the terms on which the labour co-operative 
takes part in the general meetings of the joint-stock company. 
The number of delegates of the co-operative elected by the general 
meeting of the members, with a quorum, as already stated, 
of two-thirds, is fixed in the articles of association of the joint- 
stock company, but the number of the votes of these delegates 
is proportional to the ratio of labour shares to capital shares. 
Thus, in a company with a capital of 500,000 francs divided into 
1,000 five-hundred franc shares, together with 500 labour shares, 
the labour co-operative will have one-third of the votes, to be 
divided equally among its delegates who are present at the meeting, 
whatever their number. It should further be noted that the num- 
ber of delegates must be greater than, or at least equal to, the 
number of seats on the board of directors assigned to the co-opera- 
tive, since the representatives of the co-operative on the board 
are necessarily recruited from among these delegates (section 78). 

Passing over section 77, which extends to companies with profit- 
sharing schemes the provisions of the Act of 1913 on the conditions 
of validity of meetings to amend the articles of association, we 
come to section 78 on management : 


The board of directors of a joint-stock company with a profit-sharing 
scheme shall include one or more representatives of the labour co-oper- 
ative society. These representatives shall be elected by the general 
meeting of shareholders from among the delegates representing the 
co-operative at this general meeting. Their number shall be fixed b 
the ratio between the labour shares and the capital shares. They shall 
be appointed for the same period as the other directors and, like them, 
shall be re-eligible ; but they shall lose their seat on the board if they 
cease to be employed by the company and therefore to be members 
of the co-operative. If the board of directors consists of only three 
members it shall include at least one representative of the labour society. 
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This section constitutes one of the boldest and, it must be 
admitted, most discussed innovations in the new Act. If there 
is any essential principle in the regulation of joint-stock companies, 
it is certainly the provision in section 22 of the Act of 1867, that_ 
the directors must be selected from among the shareholders. Now 
the delegate or delegates of the labour co-operative on the board 
of directors are not themselves shareholders, but delegates of a 
legal entity which itself holds shares which are of a special kind 
since they do not form part of the capital of the company. The 
personal interest of these delegates is nil and their responsibility 
a mere shadow ; surely it is illogical and against all legal precedent 
to give them seats on a board with other directors, some of whom 
have placed the greater part of their fortune in the business and 
whose heavy financial responsibilities force them to make the pru- 
dent management of the capital entrusted to them their prime 
object. As an anonymous writer in the Journal des Débats ob- 
served! : “ What guarantee can a director offer who does not own 
a single share nor even a proportion of profits, since the labour 
shares will never belong to the workers personally ? A director 
who will have no interest in building up reserves, no care for the 
future of the company, and who in practice will undoubtedly repre- 
sent the views of a trade union or some other association rather 
than the real interests of the company ? ” 

This objection, which is at once legal and economic, is certainly 
one of the most serious raised by the new Act. Mr. Deloncle, 
rapporteur to the Senate, was awere of the difficulty, and replied 
to it as follows : 


Mr. Pascalis (Chairman of the Legislation Committee of the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce) asks how the workers can be represented on the 
board of directors, since under the Act of 1867 every director must hold 
a certain number of shares. In order to meet this difficulty it will be 
sufficient to insert in the articles of association of the joint-stock company 
a clause authorising the directors to appoint proxies (section 22 of the 
Act of 1867). The labour company will be given a seat on the board 
of directors by the general meeting of shareholders of the joint-stock 
company, and it can then be represented on the board by one or more 
workers or employees. 


It is open to question whether this reply is wholly satisfactory. 
It is generally admitted that a commercial association as such 
may hold shares in another company? ; but hitherto there had 





* Journal des Débats, 1 Mar. 1917. Paris. 
2 Cf. P. Pic : Traité des Sociétés, Vol. II, No. 883. 
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been much more discussion on the question whether such a body 
holding shares in another firm may, like any other shareholder, 
be given a seat on the board of directors of the firm which it 
controls through the shares it holds. Certain writers demanded 
that the representative of the share-holding body on the board 
of directors should himself be a shareholder. The present writer 
declined to subscribe to such excessive adherence to the letter 
of the law! ; the Act of 1917, in the section at present under dis- 
cussion, would appear to justify his point of view. Nevertheless, 
all writers so far were agreed that a body represented on the board 
of directors of another company by a delegate who is not himself 
a shareholder should deposit with the said company the minimum 
number of shares prescribed in its articles of association as security 
for errors made by its representative. Now it is obvious that in 
the case under consideration the deposit of shares gives no such 
guarantee, since the labour shares are inalienable as long as the 
labour society exists and cannot therefore constitute a real pledge. 

In concluding this brief commentary of the Act of 1917 a few 
words may be said on the subject of dissolution. Section 79 con- 
tains the following provisions : 


In the event of dissolution the company’s assets shall not be divided 
among the shareholders until the capital shares have been repaid in 
full. The part representing the labour shares... shall then be divided 
atnong present and former participants who have been for not less 
than ten consecutive years in the employment of the company, or 
at least for a consecutive period equal to half the period of existence 
of the company, and who have left the company on account of sickness 
or old age. 

The participating workers who fulfil the conditions laid down in 
the previous paragraph shall receive only nine-tenths, eight-tenths, 
seven-tenths, etc., of the amount corresponding to the period of their 
employment according as their employment ceased one year, two years, 
three years, etc., ago. The dissolution of the joint-stock company 
shall involve the dissolution of the labour co-operative’. 


Little comment is needed on this section. Since the labour 
co-operative is grafted on the joint-stock company like ivy on 
the tree, it cannot survive the organism which created and main- 
tains it, for by itself it produces and owns nothing. Two principles 
are laid down for the distribution of the net assets. It is only just 
that the share capital should first be repaid in full ; hence the first 





' Ibid., Vol. II, No. 1116. 
* For purposes of reference it may be noted here that section 80 exempts 
eompanies with profit-sharing schemes from certain fiscal charges on condition 
that the labour shares are equal to not less than one-fourth of the capital. 
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stipulation. Further, it is fair that only those workers should be 
allowed to share who have co-operated in the undertaking for a 
sufficient length of time ; hence the condition imposing a minimum 
period of employment, either ten consecutive years or at least 
half the total period of existence of the company. ; 


PossIBLE EXTENSION OF THE LAW: OPTION OR COMPULSION ? 


In judging the new Act an obvious criticism is that the draft- 
ing is very defective. All its commentators, even those most 
favourable to the innovations it contains, such as Mr. Antonelli 
and Mr. Mouret, are agreed on this. But errors of form could easily 
be corrected and need not be dwelt on here’. As regards the sub- 
stance, the present writer unhesitatingly approves the principle 
of the reform, which seems to achieve a happy reconciliation of 
the rights of the employers with the aspirations of the workers 
by bringing the workers as a body into partnership with capital. 
It must, however, be recognised that it is difficult to acclimatise 
the system. At the time the authors of the Act founded great 
hopes on it for the near future. According to Mr. Deschamps, 
rapporteur in the Chamber of Deputies : 

The partnership of workers and employees with their employer and 
the participation of all in profits must be the general formula of the 
morrow.... We attach much less weight to the dividend which the 
worker will receive in addition to his wages than to his participation 
in the management of the undertaking. This, in particular, we con- 
sider a happy innovation and we see in it the possibility of preventing 
the birth of many a dispute’. 

These hopes have not been realised. During seven years barely 
a dozen companies of the new type have been founded’, and several 
even of these have disappeared. This semi-failure was to be expected, 
and Mr. Gide, in spite of his predilection in favour of the co-oper- 





2 Cf. Pic : Annales de droit commercial, 1923, p. 111. 

* DescHanps : “Les sociétés anonymes a participation ouvriére’’, in Parlement 
et Opinion, July 1917. 

* Out of eleven companies notified to the Minister of Labour as having been 
constituted under the 1917 Act it has been ascertained that only six were actually 
working in this form. Three of them only, les Grands Moulins de Nogent-sur- 
Seine, le Petit Troyer and les Grands Moulins de la Loire, have hitherto distributed 
dividends (Enquéte sur la participation aux bénéfices, pp. 15 et seq.). According to 
information in the hands of the writer there are, however, others, in particular 
one at Roanne (Verrerie du Roannais) and one at Marseilles, while several others 
are in course of formation. The formation of an important company on these lines 
in the Lyons district has been prevented merely by the present economic depres- 
sion. It seems probable, however, that not more than ten were in full working 
order at the beginning of 1924. 
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ative form of organisation, had drawn attention to the danger. 
He said that it was to be feared that the advantages offered by 
the Act were not enough to induce companies to choose this new 
form of partnership, for they did not seem great enough to be set 
off against either the burdens imposed by profit-sharing or the 
risks which every large undertaking must run when the authority 
of the employers is partially transferred to the hands of the workers. 
Whatever one’s personal wishes may be, it cannot be denied 
that labour shares, which involve no payment, are very like 
founders’ shares (parts de fondateurs)'. Under French law, however, 
the holders of founders’ shares are excluded from general meetings, 
while the worker delegates from the labour co-operative, on the 
contrary, attend them with full power both to speak and to vote, 
and consequently on a footing of complete equality with the sub- 
scribers of capital. It is true that the capital shares retain the 
majority on the board of directors, and from this point of view 
the joint-stock company with a profit-sharing scheme is clearly 
distinguished from the labour productive society under the Act 
of 1915. But the mere presence on the board of an important 
element of workers may give the representatives of capital reason 
to fear energetic opposition to any measures they take in the inter- 
ests of the undertaking which would reduce immediate dividends. 
In certain cases the points of view will be irreconcilable, and the 
board of directors will become a new arena for capital and labour. 
For all these reasons it will be very difficult for the Act of 1917 
to gain acceptance in industrial circles. The alarm was given by 
the Paris Chamber of Commerce ; that of Lyons followed suit 
through the medium of Mr. Isaac*. They have been followed by 
others*, and the opposition promises to be stubborn. If, as may 
be feared, both existing and new companies agree in ignoring 
the 1917 type and insist on retaining the old purely capitalist 
form, what is the legislator to do? Must the system be made 
compulsory by law ? It seems to the writer that the question so 
stated must be answered by drawing an essential distinction 
between undertakings holding concessions and free industry. 





1 The parts de fondateur represent services rendered, not capital contributed. 
They are issued either to the founders of the company or as a bonus to large share- 
holders, etc., and, like the actions de jouissance, entitle the holder merely to a cer- 
tain proportion of the profits, but not to any share in the assets on winding-up. 
[ Translations’ note.] 

* In a lecture on the reorganisation of labour after the war, delivered before the 
Federation of Manufacturers. 

° Cf. PayEen. “ Les actions du travail”, in Economiste francais, 19 March 1917. 
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The State as Shareholder 


For undertakings which by their very nature are dependent 
on the authorities and require a state, departmental, or municipal 
charter for working, owing to their exploitation of natural resources, 
it is very natural and therefore quite legitimate that the law or 
the terms of their charter should make it compulsory for them 
to give a share in profits both to the conceding authorities as 
representing the general interest, and to the staff employed!'. 
Though long disputed, this view appears now to have triumphed 
in France, at least in parliamentary circles. 

Three recent industrial Acts on mines, water power, and the 
new organisation of the railways, which by their multiple rever- 
berations profoundly influence the whole economic life of the 
country, are based on the new concept. All three in different 
ways tend to establish between the state which grants the conces- 
sion and the company to which it is granted a genuine partnership, 
under which the former enjoys extensive rights of control accom- 
panied by a right to share in the general profits. All three Acts 
also grant the staff, if not a right to share in management, at least 
certain powers of supervising the working of the undertaking 
and a definite right to share in the profits?. 





1 The question of the state as shareholder, or, more generally, of the way in 
which the law applies to the so-called “‘ mixed companies ” (sociétés d’ économie 
mixte), or companies in which the state, the departments, and the communes have 
a share in both ownership and management, has been dealt with in several impor- 
tant works during the last few years. See in particular ANTONELLI, “ Les sociétés 
anonymes d’économie mixte”’, in Revue des Sociétés, Feb. 1923; and RoLianp, 
“L’Etat actionnaire”’, in Bulletin de la société d’études législatives, 1924, pp. 57 et 
seq. These two articles contain interesting details on the development of under- 
takings of this new kind in Germany, Austria, and elsewhere, and especially on 
the Austrian Act of 29 July 1919 on mixed undertakings (gemeinwirtschaftliche 
Unternehmungen). Cf. Pic, *‘Une orientation nouvelle de notre législation écono- 
mique : la participation aux bénéfices et 4 la gestion dans quelques lois récentes”’, 
in Revue d’économie politique, 1921, pp. 713 et seq. 

2 For fuller information on these three Acts see, inter alia, Pic, Législation 
industrielle, Nos. 663 et seq. ; Revue d’économie politique, 1921, p. 713; Annales 
de droit commercial, 1923, p. 113; G. Livy, Précisde législation miniére francaise, 
1922 ; L. Borpeavux, L’aménagement du Rhéne : Commentaire de la loi du 27 mai 1921 
and Questions pratiques de droit owvrier, 1922, pp. 81 and 137. As regards Bills 
already passed by the Chamber and pending before the Senate, on the company 
for exploiting the Alsatian potash mines (Chamber of Deputies, 21 Feb. 1923) and 
on the manufacture of synthetic ammonia at the Toulouse powder works by a 
new type of company (Chamber of Deputies, 8 Feb. 1923), see ANTONELLI and 
Ro.ianp, articles already cited ; and GENETRE-RosBtIn, “ Le régime des mines de 
potasse d’Alsace ”, in Parlement et Opinion, Feb. 1923. It should, however, be 
observed that on 14 March 1924 the Senate substituted for the proposed company 
a state body known as the National Nitrogen Office. 
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Thus the Act of 9 September 1919 amending the Mines Act 
of 21 April 1910 contains the following provisions : 

In future, mining concessions shall be granted only for a limited 
period, with participation by the state and by the staff under the con- 
ditions fixed in the charter. The latter (section 2) shall in particular 
lay down the progressive scale on which the share due to the state and 
to the staff shall be calculated ; and the general conditions under which 
all the staff, both workers and employees, shall share in the profits 
of the undertaking, the parties concerned being at liberty to decide 
whether the distribution shall be made individually to the staff and in 
what form, or whether the proceeds shall be employed in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act of 26 April 1917. The share of the staff 
shall be deducted from that-of the state and shall be 25 per cent. of 
this sum. 

The Act of 16 October 1919 supplemented by the Decree of 
18 October 1923 on the utilisation of water power’ similarly pro- 
vides for the compulsory organisation of profit-sharing and par- 
ticipation in management by the staff in accordance with the 
Act of 26 April 1917, whether the undertaking is directly managed 
by the state, departments, or communes or is in private hands. 

Finally, the Act of 29 October 1921 ratifying the agreement 
of 28 March 1921 on the new organisation of the railways contains 
similar provisions. The main object of the agreement was in 
some measure to unify the working of the principal railway sys- 
tems,and to put an end to their deficits, without, however, abolish- 
ing existing concessions and so compelling the state to buy back 
the railways before the appointed period. The different systems 
still retain their internal organisation, but the Act makes agree- 
ments between them compulsory, instead of optional, by setting 
up a joint directorate composed of three members for each railway. 
Each railway deducts from its receipts its general expenses, the 
interest on its capital (fixed in each case at the minimum guaran- 
teed by the agreements of 1883), and the economy bonus (prime 
de gestion), which increases as the ratio of working expenses to 
receipts diminishes ; the surplus is paid into, or the deficit covered 
out of, the common fund, the more prosperous lines thus helping 


those working at a loss. 





1 For a critical examination of this Decree, certain provisions of which it would 
seem difficult to reconcile with the provisions of the Act of 1867, cf. RoLtLanp, 
op. cit. The present writer agrees with Mr. Rolland that the time has come to draft 
legislation laying down general rules to apply when a body possessing legal per- 
sonality holds shares in a joint-stock company. Cf. the text drafted by the Société 
d’études législatives in its Bulletin, 1924, pp. 87 et seq. Cf. also section 35 of the 
Act of 5 Dec. 1922 on societies for cheap housing, defining the conditions under 
which shares in these societies may be subscribed by departments or communes, 
philanthropic bodies, hospitals, and hostels. 
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Two-thirds of the economy bonus for each system is allocated 
to the staff. In order to distribute this sum the Act lays down 
that for each railway a commercial co-operative society of the 
staff shall be immediately constituted, the rules of which must 
be approved by order of the Council of State, while its committee 
of management must be composed solely of persons actually 
employed by the railway. A separate account will be opened for 
each employee belonging to the co-operative, to which will be 
credited half his share of bonus as it falls due and the corresponding 
annual interest. The second half of his share of the bonus may be 
paid by each employee to the co-operative society, which must 
invest all the funds at its disposal in shares of the railway itself, 
in bonds of the principal railways, or bonds issued or guar- 
anteed by the state, in buildings used as dwelling-houses for 
the staff, or loans on mortgage for building houses for this 
purpose. 

In companies which modify their present financial regu- 
lations and introduce labour shares in accordance with the Act 
of 26 April 1917 the staff co-operative society described above 
will be replaced by the labour co-operative society prescribed 
in the 1917 Act?. 


Compulsory Profit-Sharing in Private Industry 


We have expressed approval of the principal of the new eco- 
nomic policy on which is based the laws which have been briefly 
analysed above. But opinion is divided as to whether further 
action should be taken on these lines and the procedure made 
general. Some are of this opinion ; for instance, Mr. Mouret, one 
of the most recent commentators on the Act of 1917, who writes : 
‘‘Labour shares should be incorporated in our codes as a right 
of industrial workers and not a favour granted to them. ”’ But the 
majority of commentators on the new system are opposed to com- 
pulsion in private industry*. The present writer agrees with them, 
and in particular with Mr. Deloncle, in rejecting compulsion, 
primarily on the ground that there are certain industries and cer- 
tain undertakings in the form of joint-stock companies which 





» For the organisation of the railway co-operatives cf. Pic, “ L’actionnariat 
syndical ”, in Revue politique et parlementaire, April 1923 and Feb. 1924. 

* Cf. in particular DELONCLE, ANTONELLI, Pic, op. cit. ; and PERCEROU, pre- 
face to Mr. Mouret’s book. See also, above, the criticisms of Mr. Gide and 
Mr. Brouilhet on Mr. Godart’s Bill. 
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may prefer other systems to that of the allotment of shares to the 
staff, though in some cases an experiment might be made with 
individual ownership of shares! ; and on the further ground that 
whenever possible legislation should be preceded by the attempt 
to implant certain ideas and principles in custom and tradition 
and to have them put into practice. 

Most certainly no path should be neglected which may unite 
capital and labour in common action and gradually lead to a form 
of industrial democracy, but compulsion does not seem to be the 
best means of achieving success. The writer considers that it would 
be imprudent to omit any of the intermediate stages, at the risk 
of handicapping French industry in its present difficult struggle 
to defend its threatened positions. If the system of labour shares 
were imposed by law a large number of undertakings would 
obviously be placed at a disadvantage as compared with their 
foreign competitors, not so much owing to the reduction in their 
profits and reserves as to the interference of delegates of the staff 
in management. A fortiori the writer would definitely oppose the 
principle of certain Bills submitted to the Chamber and the Senate 
proposing to make profit-sharing compulsory even in individual 
undertakings. This group includes the Bill introduced by 
Messrs. Brousse, Battle, and Manaut?, which provides that in every 
industrial or commercial undertaking at least 15 per cent. of net 
profits must be deducted for the benefit of all the workers and 
employees, and the Codet Bill’, which aims similarly at making 
profit-sharing and participation in management (in the form of 
labour councils) compulsory in all industrial and commercial 
undertakings. On 30 June 1920 the Senate through its Committee 
on New Bills rejected the Codet Bill. As Mr. Perreau, rapporteur, 
pointed out‘, it was absolutely necessary, when once the far- 
reaching dislocation of production due to the war had been set 
right, to allow private initiative time to adapt itself to the new 
requirements. But in carrying out this delicate process of adap- 





2 There may also be a preference for the system by which shares are held by 
the trade unions. This system, without any change in the legal structure of the 
company, would allow trade unions of the staff, or even the federations to which 
these are affiliated, to acquire a sufficient number of capital shares to claim repre- 
sentation on the board of directors. Cf. the report of “ Ustica "' on management 
and control in factories in Information ouvriére et sociale, 22 Jan. 1920. 

2? Documents parlementaires, Chambre, 20 Jan. 1920, No. 193. 

* Ibid., Sénat, 8 June 1920. 

* Ibid., Sénat, 30 June 1920, p. 297. 
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tation it would be necessary to take into account the essential 
differences between undertakings, which could not be covered 
by a single rigid formula. 

The Labour Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, before 
expressing a decision on the Brousse Bill, undertook an investi- 
gation on a large scale among employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions, on the request of Mr. J. Godart. The results of this inves- 
tigation, which has recently been completed, are as a whole clearly 
unfavourable to any formula for making participation compulsory, 
even in letting out contracts for public works. The chambers of 
commerce, in particular, and employers’ federations were unani- 
mous in condemning the principle of compulsion}. 

It may be asked whether the law should not at least offer some 
encouragement to profit-sharing. This opinion was held by the 
Permanent Committee of the Superior Labour Council, which, 
after having decided that participation must neither be made 
compulsory nor interfere with the authority of the employer in 
the indertaking, put forward two resolutions. The first asked 
that certain privileges should be reserved for undertakings with 
profit-sharing schemes, and that the conditions on which these 
privileges could be acquired should therefore be defined by a law. 
The second proposed that the state, departments, and communes 
should have express power to include a profit-sharing clause in 
contracts for public works. In spite of their moderation these two 
resolutions were rejected by a small majority in the Superior 
Labour Council*. There was a heated debate on the subject, during 
which the employers’ delegates tried to prove, firstly, that it was 
impracticable to define profit-sharing by law owing to the number 
of possible variations, and second, that it would be unwise, even 
without making it compulsory, to invite the state, departments, 
or communes to include such a clause in their contracts. As 
Mr. Baudet, the rapporteur, pointed out, this would involve the 
risk of deterring employers of standing from tendering and of 
reducing still further the number of competitors, who already 
show little inclination to comply with certain requirements which 
they consider excessive. 

Finally, after four days of fruitless discussion the Council 
confined itself to passing a resolution in favour of ‘‘ extending and 





2 See the summary of the results of the investigation in “‘ Chronique des ques- 
tions ouvriéres ’”’, by P. Pic, in Revue politique et parlementaire, Feb. 1924. 

* Proceedings of the 27th Session of the Superior Labour Council, 12-16 Nov. 
1923, in Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, 1923, pp. 367 et seq. 
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encouraging the application of the principle of profit-sharing ’”’ — 
a somewhat surprising formula, since the Council had just voted 
against any legal encouragement of the system. Mr. Justin Godart, 
not without some irony, drew the attention of the Council to the 
fact that it had travelled singularly far from the original idea of 
the promoters of profit-sharing in France. When Leclaire intro- 
duced it in his painting works in 1842 he quite definitely intended 
to prepare the wage-earners for the transition to the ranks of 
employers, and to raise the workers to the level of partners. This 
was also the clearly affirmed aim of the Profit-Sharing Congress 
held in 1889 : 


The organisation of labour on profit-sharing lines constitutes an 
element of vocational instruction and economic education for the whole 
staff, who are thus trained to succeed the employer, either as partners 
in a limited liability company or as a co-operative productive association. 


At the Congress, however, Mr. Cheysson, in order to reassure 
the employers, cut out the second half of this declaration, thus 
depriving profit-sharing of its constructive side and making it 
simply a kind of patronage, a ‘‘ condiment to wages ”’, to use the 
significant term of Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. 

At that point the workers ceased to take any interest in the 
scheme and proposed another system, that of participation in 
management, which they considered contained the germ of a 
total revolution in the organisation of labour. With this purpose in 
view Mr. Godart introduced in his own name and that of 22 worker 
members of the Council a counter proposition (at first in the 
form of a Bill, but subsequently changed to a simple resolution), 
proposing the institution in all industrial or commercial under- 
takings of a joint committee for the study of technical questions, 
labour questions (wages, workshop organisation, etc.) and ques- 
tions relating to the output of labour. On the whole, Mr. Godart 
seemed ready to adopt the scheme drawn up by Mr. Fagnot, on 
behalf of the French National Association for Labour Legislation, 
the idea of which was to classify problems of management into two 
groups : one consisting of technical and commercial questions (plant, 
markets, conditions of work, hygiene, methods of production), on 
which the joint committee would be required to state its opinion, 
and the other of financial questions (purchase and sale prices, 
reserves, balance sheet, distribution of profits), which the joint 
committee would not be competent to consider even in an ad- 
visory capacity. 
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This proposal gave rise to much discussion. The opponents 
of‘control pointed out that it would in practice be impossible to 
limit the rights of the joint committees to the consideration of 
technical problems, since these were closely related to the financial 
organisation of the undertaking. Its supporters pointed to the 
results of the German works councils experiment! and protested 
against what they considered an undue limitation of the powers 
of the joint committees. Finally, the Ministry decided that it 
would be better not to take over the scheme of the Association 
with a view to introduction in the Chamber, as it had done in the 
case of several other social Bills. 

Undoubtedly the problem of the participation of the workers 
in management, whether direct or indirect, is extremely com- 
plex? ; it goes far beyond the limits of the present article and cannot 
be attacked here even briefly. Sometimes the factory committee 
or works council is mainly concerned with the management of 
welfare schemes connected with the factory, such as housing 
schemes, lecture rooms, relief funds, etc., while the management 
reserves the power to consult it on wage questions but without 
allowing it the smallest rights in respect of the general working 
of the undertaking. This is the case in the United States, Great 
Britain, and Belgium, but the workers’ organisations protest 
against this system and accuse it of paternalism. Sometimes the 
works council is invested by law with vhe right to supervise 
the actual management of the undertaking*; but when this is 





1 German Act of 18 Jan. 1920. Cf. also the Austrian Act of 15 May 1919. 

* On the various aspects of the problem cf. in particular : Prrov, “‘ Le contréle 
ouvrier sur la production ”, in Revue d’économie politique, Sept. and Oct. 1922, 
pp. 545 et seq. Among the numerous works on the subject see also : Facnort, 
La part du travail dans la gestion des entreprises, 1919; Hat&vy, ‘“* Les Whitley 
Councils ”, in Revue d’économie politique, 1919, No. 4; Dutrnort, “ Organisation 
professionnelle et cogestion ”’, in Chronique sociale de France, Dec. 1920 ; J. Gopart, 
* La participation aux bénéfices, le salaire ajusté et le conseil d’usine ”’, in Parle- 
ment et Opinion, March 1921 ; Tarpy, Le probléme de la socialisation en Allemagne, 
1921; CrestrE, Production industrielle et justice sociale aux Etats-Unis, 1921 ; 
GOTTSCHALK, La représentation des ouvriers et des employés dans la direction des 
entreprises en Allemagne, 1921; Brernstern, ‘“‘ The German Works Councils Act 
and its Significance ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. I, No. 2, Feb. 1921 ; 
Assan, La question du contréle ouvrier en Italie, 1922 ; Coarsin, La participation 
du personnel a la gestion des entreprises, 1922 ; ADLER, ‘‘ The Works Councils Act 
in Austria ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. 5, No. 3, March 1922 ; Derour- 
NEY, ** Les conseils d’usine ”, in Revue catholique, sociale et juridique de Louvain, 
Oct. 1922 and Jan. 1923 ; Pierre Lucten-Brun, La gestion et le contréle des ouvriers 
dans les entreprises industrielles, 1923 ; Mrreaux, “ Les nouvelles formes d’orga- 
nisation économique ”, in Revue politique et parlementaire, March 1923; Pic, 
Traité de législation industrielle, Nos. 1377 et seq,, and “ Les conseils d’usine dans 
Je Grand-Duché du Luxembourg ”’, in Revue politique et parlementaire, Aug. 1922. 

* E.g. the German and Austrian Acts cited above, the Luxemburg Decree 
of 26 July 1920, which has since been repealed, etc. 
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so the working-class element has an almost fatal tendency under 
the pressure of the trade unions! toextend its field of action at 
the risk of paralysing the freedom of decision of the head of the 
undertaking. This tendency was very marked in Luxemburg and 
drove the Government to abolish the councils after they had been 
- working only a few months and ia Italy at the end of 1920 they 
became defiritely revolutionary in character, which was one of 
the chief causes of the Fascist reaction. The movement would 
appear to be much less marked in Germany, but to judge from 
certain indications ? it would seem that even in that country the 
working classes do not consider themselves satisfied with the 
results obtained, ard that the trade union movement wishies to 
extend its influence on the actual working of undertakings. 

The question is in any case of such gravity that it would be 
unwise, or at leest impolitic, to postpone its examination in- 
definitely. It therefore seems much to be desired that the Superior 
Labour Council should agree at its next session to a thorough 
examination of the interesting resolvtion proposed by Mr. Godart, 
and should discuss impartially the possibility of giving some 
satisfaction to the demands of the workers without destroying the 
authority of the employers and compromising the economic revival 
of national industry. It is to be hoped that the deliberations of 
the next International Congress on Social Policy (Prague, Octo- 
ber 1924) will give an opporturity to sociologists and statesmen, 
as well as to qualified representatives of important employers’ 
and workers’ associations, to set before each other their points 
of view and seek that field of agreement between capital and labour 
which is so difficult to establish and yet so necessary for the very 


‘future of civilisation. 





2 Certain authors consider that the substitution of trade union control over all 
the industries in a given group for control exercised separately by the staff of each 
undertaking would be a very desirable form of social progress. Cf. SCELLE, review 
of “ La constitution allemande ”, by Brunet, in Revue du droit public, Oct.- 
Dec. 1921; and the “ Ustica ’ report on management and control in factories in 
Information ouvritre et sociale, 22 Jan. 1920. The experience of Luxemburg, 
showever, raises grave apprehensions as to the results of such developments. 


? Cf. Prrovu, op. cit. 
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The methods adopted in Germany in the last few years to main- 
tain the purchasing power of wages at a constant level in spite of 
the fall in the value of the mark were described in the May number 
of this Review!. In Austria three periods may be distinguished in 
the history of the same problem. During the first (from the end of 1919 
to the end of 1921), wages were as a rule adjusted by negotiation from 
time to time so as to secure for the worker at any rate a minimum 
subsistence wage, either by dividing the wage into two parts, one 
fixed and the other varying with prices, or by adding to it a bonus 
based more or less on the absolute rise in the cost of living. During 
the second period (until the autumn of 1923), prices were rising 
more rapidly, and the tendency was to make the whole wage vary 
automatically at the same rate as the cost-of-living index number. 
The third period has been marked by a reaction against the automatic 
use of an index, and a return to the custom of adjusting wages by 
free negotiation so as to take into account both the level of prices and 
the whole economic situation. 


| the autumn of 1919 Austrian currency began to depre- 

ciate more and more rapidly ; as a result, prices also began 
to rise month by month, and a proposal was discussed by a sub- 
committee of the Commission of Industrial Enquiry (which included 
representatives of tlie Government, of employers, and of wage- 
earning and salaried employees) for the introduction of sliding wage 
scales based on officially computed index numbers of prices. The 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 5, May 1924, pp. 643-666 : ‘* The 
Adaptation of Wages to the Depreciation of the Currency in Germany ”’. 
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idea was to use an official index number in order to get a uniform 
way of estimating the rise in prices, and then automatically to 
adjust wages and salaries to the rise. It was thought that under 
some such plan workers and employees would be released from 
the necessity of perpetually putting forward new wage claims, 
and that all: wage disputes due solely to rising prices would 
disappear. 

The Commission, however, was quite unable to come to any 
definite conclusion as to how the calculated increase (the index 
number) should be used. It was generally agreed that the total 
wage should not be increased (or decreased) in accordance with 
the fluctuations of the index number ; as the quantity of available 
commodities did not change, the only result of this would have been 
to send up prices again in the same ratio, and so start a vicious 
circle. Opinions differed, however, on the details. 

It was thus agreed that wages should be divided into two parts, 
one fixed, the other variable. The following proposal was put 
forward and explained in detail to the Commission by Mr. Renner, 
who was at the time Chancellor. Wages, according to Mr. Renner, 
include, first, the sum necessary to ensure a minimum subsistence 
to the worker ; this part of the wage cught always to follow changes 
in the cost of living, and must therefore be variable. In addition, 
the wage of every skilled worker ircludes a part which he can use 
to raise his standard of living more or less. The better paid worker 
ought to be certain of retaining this advantage, but only as a sum 
fixed in absolute value. This part of the wage should therefore 
remain constant. 

Apart from the difficulty of actually drawing the line between 
the fixed and variable parts of wages, the proposal would in prac- 
tice have the grave disadvantage that, when prices rose, the dis- 
tinction between the rates of pay of unskilled and highly skilled 
workers would tend to disappear. The absolute difference between 
their rates of pay would remain constant, but their relative differ- 
ence or ratio — the crux of the whole matter — would vary. 
Consequently, the many other schemes discussed by the Commission, 
while based on the same principle, tried to apply it in a different 
way. Most of the proposers either suggested taking the rate current 
at a definite earlier date as the fixed wage’, or else they suggested 
that the fixed and the variable parts should be definite percent- 
ages of the total wage, usually about 30 and 70 per cent. Thus the 





1 The private employees proposed August 1919 as the basic date. 
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General Federation of Trade Unions was of opinion that the cest- 
of-living bonus should be reckoned on 70 per cent. of the total 
wage, or on the cost of living for October 1919, whichever was the 
higher ; for adult men workers or women workers supporting a 
family, the standard should be the cost of living for a family of 
four, and for young persons and women workers without depen- 
dants, the cost of living for one person. 

One workers’ association proposed that the cost-of-living 
bonus should be calculated on the fixed wage (reckoned at 70 per 
cent. of the total wage) and should be added to the variable part. 
This looks topsy-turvy, but it has its element of sense, for, from 
the workers’ point of view, the principle of fixed and variable 
wages has another and important bearing. In fact, what they 
wanted to secure was that, when prices began to fall, the fixed or 
basic wage at all events should remain as the lasting fruit of pre- 
vious wage disputes. This placed the workers in a dilemma, for they 
would have to aim at making the fixed part as large as possible, 
while on Chancellor Renner’s proposal it would be to their interest 
that it should be as small as possible. The result was that other 
proposals also contained the idea of calculating the cost-of-living 
bonus on the fixed part of wages, and great confusion was caused. 

In addition, it proved very difficult to reach agreement as te 
how a uniform cost-of-living index number applicable to all collec- 
tive agreements should be calculated, and the attempt was finally 
abandoned. The separate collective agreements were left to deter- 
mine how the cost-of-living bonuses should from time to time be 
adjusted so as to follow the rise in prices. The Ministry of Social 
Administration stated that it would be prepared, on request, to 
make an official calculation of this rise. 

The use cf an index number for fixing wages was thus intro- 
duced in industry. Up to the present three periods may be distin- 
guished. During the first, which lasted until about the end of 
1921, the different collective agreements contained very various 
and often very vague or extremely complicated regulations on the 
use of the index. There was as yet no uniform official index number 
on which the collective agreements could be based. The idea of 
maintaining a specified minimum standard of living predomi- 
nated. In the second period, which lasted from about the begin- 
ning of 1922 until the autumn of 1923, the index number was auto- 
matically applied to wages and salaries in such a way that the total 
payment rose and fell at the same rate as the index. In most cases 
the index number used was the cost-of-living index calculated 
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since January 1922 by an official Joint Commission. In the third 
period, which began towards the end of 1923, there was a marked 
reaction against the general tendency to make wages vary auto- 
matically with the cost-of-living index number. Some of the 
clauses in question in the collective agreements were withdrawn, 
others were re-worded in general terms or in a more flexible form. 
As before, it was mainly left to free negotiation to decide how far 
the increase in the cost of living should influence the rate of pay. 


First Preriop 


The first difficulty in the way of adapting wages to changes in 
prices was that there was no index number of prices, and that even 
adequate price statistics were entirely lacking. The reason was 
not simply that during the war, and still more so immediately 
after the collapse of the Empire, there was little interest in 
statistics and little money available for them. At that time it did 
not occur to the statistical authorities that it might be possible 
to ascertain prices without a widespread enquiry in such a way 
that they could be published within at most 24 hours after any 
important change. There was the further special difficulty that 
there were then strict limitations on the free movement of prices. 
Some of the most important articles of consumption were rationed 
on a card system ; the ration (which was less than the amount 
needed by the consumer) had to be sold at an official price, and the 
state paid any difference between this price and the cost price. 
For other commodities there were various kinds of maximum or 
standard prices, but these official prices were by no means those 
actually paid in the market. The latter were determined far more 
by the so-called illicit trade. No general view of the illicit prices 
could be obtained, nor of the importance of this trade to the con- 
sumption of large sections of the population, nor therefore of the 
extent to which such prices applied. It was also natural for the 
authorities to object to the sort of recognition which an official 
determination of illicit prices would imply, the trade being of course 
contrary to the law. Further, even the official prices were very 
fluctuating and unequal. The official purchase offices took over 
large consignments of foodstuffs simultaneously at very different 





1 This Joint Commission was appointed under the so-called Decontrol Act 
(Abbaugesetz), which governed the withdrawal of the state subsidies towards the 
cost of the more important foodstuffs. This subject will be dealt with later. 
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prices and usually sold them at different prices too. Frequently 
the decisive factor in fixing prices was the ‘immediate need of the 
public, so that when there was very great scarcity of something, 
individual consignments were sold very cheaply in order to relieve 
the shortage. Often the prices at which articles from different 
sources were sold differed much mcre widely than the differences 
in quality justified. The reason was that some of the goods were 
intended for the poorest classes and large subsidies were therefore 
made, while for others it was wished to cover their cost or even 
to make up the losses on other articles. 

Further difficulties arose when the separate prices had to be 
combined to give a general index. If the illicit prices were to be 
left out the commodities included would have to be confined to 
the items in the official ration. But the ration by no means repre- 
sented an adequate budget, because, as already stated, it did not 
usually cover real needs. Even using this ration to calculate a 
monthly index number raised considerable difficulties, since the 
amount of the ration fluctuated from week to week as supplies 
happened to rise or fall. A further obstacle in the way of drawing 
up a fixed list of the articles to be included in the budget was that 
the qualities and even the kinds of the commodities issued varied 
very much. There were times when there was scarcely any flour, 
and other foodstuffs had to be supplied in its place. In general, 
a few articles would dominate the market for a short period, after 
which they would be replaced by others. 

In these circumstances, the possibility of calculating a reliable 
official index was at first despaired of. The present writer at last 
succeeded in setting up a permanent official enquiry service on 
uniform principles. The parties to collective agreements, with the 
help of the authorities, drew up lists of indispensable articles of 
consumption, determined the amounts of these articles to be taken 
into consideration and, using official prices, calculated a cost-of- 
living index number at regular intervals. The calculation of an 
index number was regularly made by two organisations in partic- 
ular, those of the metal workers and of the salaried employees 
in the metal and other important industries. The latter decided 
to confine themselves in the main to rationed foodstuffs and to 
include only a very few of such other foodstuffs and necessaries 
as were always available on the market (namely, pulse, coffee sub- 
stitute, cheese, jam, coal, soap, and oil), while the metal workers 
extended the list by including articles at illicit trade prices 
to meet the needs which were not covered by the rationed articles 
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at official prices. As a matter of fact the choice of the represen- 
tatives of the salaried employees proved the more favourable, 
for the prices of rationed articles had been kept down as compared 
with those in the open market, and though they did not rise 
steadily, the rises when they were put up by sudden jerks were 
proportionately much greater. Consequently the index number 
based on a combination of these articles rose more rapidly than that 
which also took into account commodities obtained by illicit trade. 
In spite of this the metal workers’ list, which was more complete 
and so seemed to take more account of the workers’ needs, was at 
first chosen by the great majority of collective agreements in pre- 
ference to the other. 

From the beginning of 1921 onwards a sort of official index 
number was calculated by the authorities. This was a food index, 
which was scientific in so far as the selection of commodities was 
based on the fact that an adult man needs 3,000 calories a day for 
his support. Each time the index number was calculated, i.e. once 
a month, the list of items was revised in accordance with market 
conditions, care being taken that it should represent an adequate 
and suitable amount of nourishment. The list was therefore not 
fixed but variable. In certain collective agreements this index 
number was used for adjusting wages, but as a rule the workers 
and employees did not understand the changes in the list, which 
seemed to them arbitrary. As a matter of fact, market conditions 
were perhaps not always sufficiently well known to allow of an 
accurate determination of the cost of living. The method of calcu- 
lation was even made the subject of questions in the National 
Council. 

Various as were the methods of calculating the index numbers, 
the methods of applying them were still more so. The most reason- 
able plan was probably that of the collective agreements which 
simply laid down that a joint committee of employers and workers 
in the industry should be appointed to decide freely at stated inter- 
vals what changes in wage rates should be made on the basis of the 
index number. The one-sidedness of some of the methods may be 
exemplified by the brewery workers’ agreement, which adopted the 
rise in the prices of beer, flour, sugar, and fat as a standard. The 
index number was, however, only of secondary importance, serv- 
ing as a starting-point for the wage negotiations which occurred 
monthly or every two months. 

The collective agreements mentioned above of the industrial 
employees and the metal workers prescribed in detail how the index 
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number was to be used. The industrial employees’ agreement was 
the only one which was based on the idea that the index number 
represented merely the percentage rise in the cost of living. The 
idea that the full rise in prices should not be applied to wages was 
to some extent taken into account in it, for the calculated percentage 
rise had to be reduced by not Jess than one-tenth and not more 
than one-fifth 1. When the agreement was renewed at the beginning 
of 1921 this reduction of the calculated percentage was dropped. 
The cost-of-living bonus and therefore the rate of wages were 
determined by a mathematical formula, which, like the list of 
commodities to be used, was stated in the agreement itself. The 
work of the joint committee was thus restricted to checking the 
prices quoted and calculating the bonus by the formula. It is, 
however, significant that the parties could not decide to raise 
wages simply in proportion to the rise in the cost of living. The 
distinction between basic wage and cost-of-living bonus was main- 
tained as a starting-point ; the formula was applied to the calcu- 
lation of the bonus and was disproportionately complicated. At 
that time Chancellor Renner’s idea of .dividing the wage into a 
fixed and a variable part was still retained in so far as the index 
number was to be applied to the wage only up to a fixed 
maximum ?. 

Special interest attaches to the method of using the index 
number under the metal workers’ agreement, not only because it 
affected the remuneration of a very large number of workers (a 
large proportion of Viennese workers are employed in the metal 
industry, and many other groups in Vienna and elsewhere had 
adopted the calculation) but also because it provides the clearest 
illustration of the change.in opinion. Here again there was no 
thought of applying the sliding scale — as was done afterwards — 
to the whole wage, the latter still being divided into basic wage 
and cost-of-living bonus. But the calculation of the bonus was 
based not on the relative but on the absolute rise in the cost of 





1“ A deduction of not less than one-tenth and not more than one-fifth of the 
calculated percentage rise is to be made from this percentage in respect of such 
household expenditure as is not essentially affected by rising prices, the amount 
of the deduction to be agreed when the variable cost-of-living bonus is determined. ” 
(Agreement of 7 May 1920.) 

2 In the agreement of 28 Jan. 1920 the bonus was calculated on 100 per cent. 
of the salary of married employees, and 75 per cent. of the salary of unmarried 
employees, but not on any sum in excess of 3,000 and 2,250 kr. respectively. In 
the agreement of 7 May 1920 the bonus was calculated on the whole salary up to 
10,000 kr. a month and beyond that sum only on the first 10,000 kr., with a special 
provision for wives. 
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the specified budget. ' This sytem, however, steadily reduced the 
relative difference between high and low wages and it soon became 
necessary to fiad a multiplier which would raise wages in propor- 
tion to their amounts. The ratio of the absolute value of the rise 
in the cost of living to an average wage was therefore calculated 
and the resulting percentage increase applied to all wages. Since 
the wage of the average worker exceeded the total cost of the 
budget this percentage was smaller than the rise in the cost of 
living. To meet this the calculated total cost was increased by 
the addition of a supplement which ultimately took the form of a 
multiplier (supplement of at first 200 and later 300 per cent.). 
The percentage bonus was not added to wages beyond certain 
maximum rates. These were the main features of the agreement. 
In practice the system proved extremely complicated, and its 
vagueness gave plenty of scope for negotiation. There were 
unmistakable signs that a gradual change was in progress from 
absolute cost-of-living bonuses to the adjustment of money 
wages in direct proportion to the rise or fall in the cost of living. 

The bonuses of state employees, on the other band, were at 
that time simply absolute amounts. Under a provision, which 
remained in force only about a year, they received a so-called 
shopping allowance calculated oa rationed articles. The absolute 
rise in the cost of one ration of the controlled articles during the 
month was ascertained and each state employee received as his 
cost-of-living bonus as many times this amount as there were 
persons in his family. Thus, a single person received the amount as 
it stood, a married employee with no children received it doubled, 
and so on. The chief purpose of the system was to enable 
the state to raise the prices of controlled articles so as to reduce 
losses on its sales without bearing too hardly on its badly paid 
officials. 


SEconD PERIOD 


The calculations for October 1921 showed that the rise in the 
cost of living was greater than it had ever been before. The com- 





1 In the agreement of 20 Dec. 1920 the variable cost-of-living bonus was to 
be, for male workers over 22 earning a minimum wage of 16 kr., a sum in kronen 
equal to three times the difference between the prices of the specified quantities 
of index commodities at the beginning of the month in question and in the last 
week of Dec. 1920. The bonus for other workers was the same percentage of their 
wages as the basic bonus just described was of the 16 kr. minimum wage, until 
@ certain wage level was reached, above which the variable bonus remained at a 
constant value. 
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parison of the cost of the budget with the previous month gave a 
rise of 80 per cent. for the metal workers, and 90 per cent. for the 
salaried employees. In the face of such an increase in prices the 
methods hitherto used were clearly inadequate, and it was there- 
fore very generally decided to apply the full percentage rise in 
the cost of living to the whole wage. In other words, wages were 
to be raised in the same proportion as the cost of living. At first 
the index number used was still largely unofficial. The two most 
important negotiating groups (those of the metal workers and of the 
industrial employees) had their owa bodies for calculating the index. 
Some uniformity was achieved by the appointment of a joint 
committee for the two groups under the chairmanship of a state 
official (the present writer). It was agreed to use the more restricted 
list of commodities of the salaried employees (i.e. excluding articles 
obtained by illicit trade), which offered the workers more favour- 
able results. As a matter of fact other important groups adopted 
this index number, but a considerable number of workers con- 
tinued to use the food index of the Statistical Office. 

By the end of December 1921 certain far-reaching negotiations 
led to official action of very great importance, which can be de- 
scribed as the first energetic step towards the reconstruction of 
Austrian currency and finance. It was not without influence on 
the determination of wages, although beforehand its probable 
effect was anxiously overrated. It was decided to withdraw the 
state subsidies towards the cost of the principal foodstuffs (bread, 
flour, fat), which had made it possible to supply the public with 
the rationed articles at a very low price. These subsidies had been 
a heavy burden on national finance, had increased inflation, and 
by reducing wages had acted as a premium on exports. Even then 
persons of insight saw a sign of healthier conditions in the fact 
that representatives of industry stated their willingness to add 
to the wages of their workers the increase in the individual cost 
of living due to the withdrawal of the state subsidy. The system 
of cost-of-living allowances was introduced by the Act cf 21 Decem- 
ber 1921 (B.G.BI1., No. 716)1, under which every employer added 
the allowance to the wages or salaries of his staff in proportion 
to their family responsibilities. These allowances soon proved to 
be insignificant 2s compared with wages, for the continued depre- 
ciation of the currency steadily forced up the cost of living and 





1 The passing of the Act was largely due to Dr. Rosenberg, Chairman of the 
Anglo-Bank and Under-Secretary of State to the Minister of Finance, Dr. Girtler. 
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reduced the relative value of the allowances. Moreover, the appli- 
cation of the system was extremely complicated, for each worker 
was treated according to his family responsibilities, a distinction 
had to be made between persons engaged in heavy manual work 
and those in ordinary work (the former had previously been allowed 
larger rations), and, finally, it was necessary to take into account 
whether the collective agreement allowed for rising prices by pro- 
viding for a sliding scale of wages. 

It soon became usual for collective agreements to include the 
allowances in the general rates of wages ; the Act in fact explicity 
allowed this. The system was still, however, applied for the children 
of workers and employees, as the Social-Democratic Party hoped 
that it would serve as a basis for a general scheme of “ children’s 
insurance ”’ or “ family wages’’. The Act had created a compen- 
sation fund in order to equalise the burden on employers and 
prevent childless workers being given a preference over those with 
families. The trouble and expense of the system proved, however, 
out of all proportion to the relatively small results. The cost-of- 
living allowances are at present 1,155 kronen a week for each child, 
a sum which scarcely counts in a weekly wage of 250,000 to 
400,000 kronen. 

The Decontrol Act thus led to no important change in wages. 
The sliding-scale system was left unaltered and the Act even pro- 
vided it with an effective prop. A special Joint Commission was 
in fact appointed to calculate the cost-of-living allowances and to 
see that the cost of the children’s allowances was fairly divided 
among the employers. The Commission was also instructed to 
make monthly reports on changes in the cost of living te serve 
as a guide for wage negotiations. In this way the official index 
number of the so-called Joint Decontrol Commission (paritdtische 
A bbaukommission) was started in the beginning of 1922. It imme- 
diately obtained the confidence of employers and workers generally, 
for it was calculated on the same methods as were already in use 
for large groups of workers. The list of commodities was carefully 
examined by experts and considerably extended ; clothing and 
rent were included as well as food and heating. Much publicity 
was given to the method of calculation. Formerly prices were 
determined on information obtained from officials and experts, 
by the state official on the joint body which negotiated the collec- 
tive agreement, and as a rule he had only to justify his figures 
before the joint wage committee. Price statistics were now collected 
by the experts on the Commission with the help of state offi- 
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cials, and the index number — in the form of the percentage 
increase in the cost of living as compared with the previous month— 
was at once calculated and published.’ In a few cases this calcula- 
tion may later. have been the subject of some criticism — not 
perhaps very material — mainly on the part of the workers; but 
wherever the system of sliding wage scales has remained in force the 
index is still undisputed. By March 1922, the industrial employees 
and the metal workers had already accepted the index number 
of the Joint Decontrol Commission in their collective agreements, 
and they were followed by other groups. The number was not used 
for state employees until June 1922, when Chancellor Seipel decided 
to adopt it so as to avoid the continued renewal of negotiations. 
His concession was given legal sanction in the Federal Act of 
28 June 1922 (B.G.BI., No. 367). 

The system of sliding wage scales was thus most widespread 
at the beginning of 1922. The most important groups of workers 
and employees were paid in accordance with an official index 
number which was automatically applied to their pay. Employers 
had already begun to oppose this method of payment, the chief 
reason being presumably the depression in Austrian industry 
which began about the end of 1921. The number of unemployed 
workers rose ; in January 1922 it was about twice as high as in 
January 1921, while in March and April it was more than four times 
as high as in the corresponding month of the previous year. In 
January 1922, during the negotiations in the metal industry for 
a sliding wage scale based on the index number, the employers 
expressed the fear that individual undertakings or groups of indus- 
tries which were already in financial or economic difficulties would 
perhaps no longer be able to bear the burden of the variable cost- 
of-living bonus. In February, the employers invited the trade 
union committees to discuss methods of establishing some relation 
between the effects of the variable cost-of-living bonus and the 
economic situation in industry and trade. The negotiations on 
the determination of the index number occupied several weeks. 
In May, the employers intensified their campaign against the index 
number by giving notice to terminate existing agreements in the 
metal industry, that for workers in three months, and that forem- 
ployees at the end of June. After that the agreements were always 
prolonged for quite short periods at a time (usually one month, often 
only a fortnight). In the main, however, negotiations for the exten- 
sion of agreements usually resulted in securing for the workers an 
increase corresponding to the rise in the official index number. 
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In the summer of 1922, the currency question in Austria seemed 
to have reached a crisis ; depreciation was making rapid progress, 
and the increases in the index number as compared with the pre- 
vious month were as follows : 
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June + 71 
July + 41 
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September + 91 











At first, the increased index number was still applied to wages. 
In September, however, the negotiations were very difficult, and 
the three Presidents of the National Council had to intervene. 
As a result, the increase allowed was only 65 per cent. instead 
of 91 per cent. 

The work of financial reconstruction and stabilisation of the 
krone which began in October was accompanied by a fall in the 
index number, as follows : 
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At the beginning of 1923 there was again a slight rise, as follows : 
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In November, new collective agreements with the employees 
were at last concluded under great difficulties. Provision was made 
for a sliding wage scale, but in fixing wages “the economic 
situation of industry ’’ was to be taken into account as well as the 
rise in the cost of living ; if the joint committee failed to reach an 
agreement the question had to be settled by an arbitration court. 

With the stabilisation of the krone, the industrial depression 
became more acute. The number of unemployed workers rose 
steadily from 57,000 in October 1922 to 167,000 in February 1923. 
The employers therefore demanded in January 1923 that wages 
should be reduced by 15 per cent. The metal workers secured a 
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compromise by which wages were reduced by 5 per cent., while 
for salaried employees the arbitration court provided for in the 
collective agreement decided that the cost-of-living bonus should 
be reduced from 550 to 520 per cent., i.e. by about 5 per cent. 
The latter decision was based on the argument that under the agree- 
ment for industrial employees the cost-of-living bonus was to 
depend on two factors, namely, the cost of living and the economic 
situation of industry. The former of these would justify a very 
moderate rise in salaries (the January index was a rise of 1 per 
cent.); but on the other hand it was clear that industry was suffer- 
ing from a depression which would inevitably lead to further 
reductions in staff, short time, or closing down, if costs remained 
unaltered. 

During the following months, the use made of the index number 
fluctuated. In February, in spite of a slight rise (2 per cent.), the 
pay of metal workers and industrial employees was not changed. 
In March (increase 6 per cent.) the metal workers’ bonus was 
raised from 3,800 to 4,000 per cent., while salaried employees 
were allowed a proportionately greater rise from 520 to 570 per 
cent. In April (increase 7 per cent.) the wages of metal workers 
remained unaltered, while recourse was had to the arbitration 
court for the employees. This time the award of the court was 
favourable to the employees, raising the bonus from 570 per cent. 
to 620 per cent. (practically equivalent to the 7 per cent. rise in 
the index number), on the ground that the cost of living had risen 
during the month, while the industrial situation had not become 
worse. 

In fact, this award reaffirmed the principle of the sliding wage 
scale, for under it the index number continued to apply so long 
as there was no change for the worse in the industrial situation. 
As a result, notice to terminate the agreement of salaried employees 
was given in May. For the metal workers, the position was that 
the final new regulations were postponed from month to month. 
In May, their wages were increased for a period of three months, 
ie. until August, irrespective of changes in the index number. 
This was to the advantage of the workers, as the index number 
fell in July and August by 5 and 4 per cent. respectively. Subse- 
quently the index rose, though only slightly (September 3 per 
cent., October 2 per cent., November 1 per cent., December 1 per 
cent.). Negotiations continued, therefore, to be very difficult, 
especially in November. The employees demanded, for instance, 
a 25 per cent. rise in salary, and there were signs of vigorous wage 
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agitation among the metal workers also. Employees in the elec- 
trical industry went on strike, and there seemed to be a danger of 
a general strike. The matter became of such importance that 
Chancellor Seipel had to intervene. Thus in November 1923 a 
new collective agreement for metal workers was concluded which 
made no provision for a sliding wage scale. The agreement for 
the industrial employees which was concluded at the same time 
contains only a reference to the index number without specific- 
ally binding the employers to use iti. 

The use of the index number was abandoned, at least for the 
time being, for state employees as well. Since June 1922, under 
the Act of 28 June 1922 on supplementary payments (B.G.BL., 
No. 367), their salaries had been on a sliding scale, being raised or 
lowered with the changes in the index number of the Joint Decon- 
trol Commission. As a result of new negotiations in December 1923, 
the use of the index was suspended, but the Government stated 
that during the period covered by the new Act of 13 December 1923 
(B.G.Bl., No. 611), ie. from November 1923 to the end of 
March 1924, it would be prepared to reopen negotiations with the 
organisations of state employees, should there be a rise in the cost 
of living in excess of seasonal price fluctuations, which usually 
balance out during the course of the year. 

The importance of sliding wage scales in Austria was thus much 
diminished at the end of 1923 and the beginning of 1924 by the 
changes which had taken place in respect of the principal groups 
of workers and employees. 


THIRD PERIOD 


The course of events in the metal industry and certain allied 
groups has been described above, and it has been shown how in 
the autumn of 1923 clauses for the use of index numbers were 
dropped from their collective agreements. A similar process took 
place in other collective agreements. The agreements for the 
chemical industry, for instance, dropped the variable bonus as 
early as August 1923, while the agreement of 18 December 1923 
contains no provisions on sliding scales. 





1 «« Tf in any month there should be a considerable rise in the cost of living as 
compared with October 1923 negotiations shall take place to fix salaries for the 
month in question. If the negotiations are unsuccessful the agreement shall expire 
at the end of the month in question.” 
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At the same time the use of index numbers has by no means 
completely disappeared. In the textile industry, the agreement 
which came into force on 1 January 1924 did not abolish the use 
of the index number, though it very much reduced its influence. 
The cost-of-living bonus is fixed by a joint committee which is 
“as far as possible to take into account, on the one hand the cost 
of living of the workers, on the other hand the state of the indus- 
try”’. A rise in the index number of 5 per cent. or less takes no 
effect. As in the case of the industrial employees, final decisions 
are taken by a conciliation office or arbitration court. Several 
other collective agreements contain clauses which make some 
provision for a rise in the cost of living, though they do not adjust 
wages automatically to the cost-of-living index number. Under 
certain agreements, either party may demand a revision of wages 
if the figures of the Joint Commission show an increase in the cost 
of living, but no rules are laid down as to what effect the increase 
is to have. Often the revision of wages is not placed in the hands 
of special joint committees, but is left to negotiation between the 
organisations. Sometimes no provision is made for cases in which 
agreement is not reached ; under some collective agreements a 
conciliation office must decide, while others are considered can- 
celled in the event of failure to agree. 

There are still groups of workers which have successfully main- 
tained the use of an index number ; for instance, in the building 
industry. In this industry, the automatic use of an index was tem- 
porarily dropped under the collective agreement of 2 May 1922, 
which provided that increases or decreases in wages were to be 
effected by free negotiation in accordance with the conditions at 
the moment. But the supplementary agreement of June 1922 
restored the automatic index. The agreement of 30 December 1923 
also in principle adopts the index number of the Joint Decontrol 
Commission as the basis for determining wages, but with the 
proviso that small. fluctuations (up to 4 per cent.) are to be left 
out of account. 

The salaries of bank clerks are still governed by the index 
number ; its use was not one of the questions at issue in the strike 
which broke out at the end of February 1924. The collective 
agreements of various other smaller groups still contain provisions 
for automatically adjusting wages to the index number. 

In general, it would be a mistake to assume that wages in 
Austria have already been stabilised as a consequence of the 
stabilisation of the currency. The change in opinion as to the 
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index which took place towards the end of 1923 was primarily a 
change in the attitude adopted with regard to the system of 
automatic sliding wage scales. The employers have always opposed 
the system, and since the end of 1923 they have succeeded in 
weakening or eliminating the provisions in question in the majority 
of collective agreements. Their principal motive may have been 
the wish to avoid an obligation which makes their calculations 
extremely difficult. But with the continued rise in the cost of 
living they have to keep on revising wages. At the time of writing 
(February 1924) negotiations are in progress for the metal workers 
on how to allow for the rise in the cost of living since the last col- 
lective agreement was concluded, although this agreement had 
already dropped all provisions for a sliding bonus scale. 


CONCLUSION 


The origin of the introduction of sliding wage scales in Austria 
was the desire to secure a fixed real wage for the workers. This 
idea first took the form of fixing a permanent subsistence mini- 
mum. Chancellor Renner’s proposal to divide wages into a fixed 
and a variable part was an attempt to achieve this, and the same 
idea found practical expression in collective agreements. It is 
true that there was a partial attempt to give the cost-of-living 
bonus as an absolute amount, so reducing the relative difference 
between low and high rates of wages. Frequently, too, as has 
been seen, it was provided that the full bonus should only be due 
for earnings up to a certain level. These efforts are easily explained 
by the distress of the period. The general standard of living had 
fallen so far that the most important task was to prevent the lowest 
strata of the population from falling below a subsistence minimum ; 
the improvement of the position of the higher strata was of less 
importance. This gave rise to the much discussed “ subsistence 
principle ” of fixing wages, which was opposed to the “ principle 
of output”’’, and also found expression in the view that single 
persons could content themselves with lower wages and that 
special allowances for wife and children should be paid to the 
married. It was not long before the workers refused to accept 
this reduction of the difference between skilled and unskilled wages ; 
but the relation between the rates of pay of manual and intellec- 
tual workers is still very much affected by the principle. 
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An attentive observer could not fail to see that this method 
was by no means able to secure a constant level of real earnings 
for each worker. As will have appeared from the above account, 
when industry was flourishing the employers were prepared tem- 
porarily to exceed the index fixed by collective agreement ; while 
in periods of depression they at once exerted every effort to free 
themselves from the obligation to pay higher wages when the index 
rose — sometimes in spite of the existence of agreements — and 
not always unsuccessfully. This is not the place for a discussion 
of wage theory, but an examination of the events described above 
cannot fail to strengthen the view long held by Austrian political 
economists that the rate of wages is ultimately determined, not 
by the cost of living, but by the capacity of the industiy in which 
the worker is employed. The subsistence level acts merely as a 
minimum basis. It is, moreover, a very elastic conception. Not only 
can it be forced down temporarily, as appeared more particularly 
during the war, but in general it varies considerably at different 
times and for different social grades, even among the workers in 
the same country. 

Sliding wage scales in Austria have finally taken on a different 
meaning. At a time when the value of money and with it prices 
were fluctuating widely, it seemed that, in general, collective agree- 
ments could be concluded for prolonged periods only if a scale 
was fixed beforehand for adjusting the level of wages from time 
to time to the current purchasing power of money. The index 
number effected this, though not altogether, as we have seen, 
without friction. None the less it has proved a trustworthy guide 
for the regulation of wages, and its value in this respect can scarce- 
ly be overrated. Its use, in fact, assigned a definite value to one 
at least of the two factors (the cost of living and the industrial 
situation) which, as was duly recognised by the industrial em- 
ployees’ collective agreement of November 1922, determine the level 
of wages. Negotiations during the critical period were very largely 
avoided, or else a basis of discussion was provided, the diver- 
gences from which were not too great. But for the index number 
there would have been no end to negotiations, as was shown by 
what happened before it was adopted. 

A further great advantage of the index is that its use has very 
much increased the importance of the collective agreement. 
Collective agreements proved themselves capable of embodying 
even so complicated an instrument as the index. Wage negotia- 
tions, too, came more into touch with realities, and the function 
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of the agreement in fixing a standard for the actual wage of the 
individual worker became more evident and more widely understood. 

It is not yet possible to foretell the future of the sliding wage 
scale system. Certain groups still employ it, and it remains to be 
seen whether others have permanently abandoned it. It is, however, 
improbable that a strict automatic relation between wages and an 
index number will again be introduced. On the other hand, it is 
likely that the cost-of-living index number will still be calculated 
for a considerable time, if not officially, at least unofficially. Its 
interest is not merely theoretical. As long as rents are kept down 
by legislation and are quite out of pioportion to the cost of build- 
ing, it is to be presumed that there will be a further rise in rents, 
and therefore in the cost of living. It is also possible that the cost 
of living in Austria may become adjusted to conditions in the west of 
Europe, where gold prices have risen far above the pre-war level. 

It is therefore rather to be expected that the cost of living, 
and with it the index number, will continue to rise for the next 
few months, or even perhaps years. An impartial consideration 
of the effects on wages of this rise would scarcely allow the view 
that it is unnecessary to allow for it because the exchange has been 
stabilised. For the workers the important point is the purchasing 
power of the krone at home and not abroad. It would hardly seem 
possible to keep wages and salaries at the same level if the legis- 
lative restrictions on rent are removed and the cost of living conse- 
quently rises by perhaps 20 or 25 per cent. The same argument 
applies if the restrictions are removed not all at once but gradually. 
It must indeed be admitted that, in certain circumstances, the 
automatic adjustment of wages to rising prices may aggravate 
the difficulties of the economic situation and lead to further increases 
in prices. In a certain sense high prices are an expression of a 
shortage of commodities which cannot be remedied by mathema- 
tical operations. The index number will therefore have to be taken 
into account, not automatically, but in conjunction with the whole 
economic situation. 

The most difficult part of the problem to solve is the method 
of payment of state employees. Here it must be admitted that the 
adjustment of salaries by an index number involves great diffi-, 
culties for national and provincial finance, as the authorities in 
their capacity of employers can transfer to the national economy 
only a small part of the burden of an increase in pay. But here, 
too, some way must be found of ensuring that the pay of state 
employees is at a rate corresponding to the cost of living. 








The International Development of the Industrial 
Welfare or Personnel Movement 


The following is a short account of the international development 
of the Industrial Welfare or Personnel Movement, during the past 
few years. It is written by the Interim Committee appointed at the 
first International Conference held at the. Chéteau d’ Argéronne, 
Normandy, in 1922. Its purpose is to indicate the main lines of 
development in those countries represented at the Conference and to 
distinguish as far as possible the underlying principles which have 
so far shown themselves. 


—_ years it has been obvious that all is not well with Industry. 
Even a cursory examination reveals everywhere dislocation and 
discord which prevent the efficient working of the industrial 
organisation, in @ manner varying in its extent but monotonous 
in its similarity. The thoughtful observer has long realised that 
this lack of harmony results in a real disease of the community 
at large and is caused, in part at least, by a wrong relation between 
the management and the workers, who are partners in the work 
of production. The complicated organisation of the modern 
factory has been developed with too little regard to the problems, 
mental, moral, and physical, which inevitably arise where a number 
of people are gathered to work under direction. There is, in short, 
a crying need for a philosophy of management. 

That the industrial world is waking up to this is shown by the 
amazing number of interesting books on this subject published 
since the war. 

As Oliver Sheldon expresses it : ‘‘ Whilst Labour is querying 
the ethical justification of the present industrial structure, manage- 
ment too is querying its own methods. It is setting up new 
branches to test and analyse the facts of industry, both human 
and material?. ”’ 

A science of management in industry will be a natural outcome 
of our age. And what is called Industrial Welfare or Personnel 





1 Oliver SHELDON: The Philosophy of Management, pp. 14 and 15. 
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Work to-day will be part of its very root, though perhaps under 
another name or under no name at all, since it will simply become 
an integral part of the general management. 

The beginnings of the factory system were accompanied by 
conditions which to-day seem incredible in Europe and America, 
though they still exist in China'. In 50 years’ time men may 
look backwards to the factory system of to-day with the same 
incredality, springing from their mental as well as from their 
moral vision. 

Why in these latter days, especially since the war, does industry 
and all that is concernea with it loom so largely in our conception 
of things in general ? 

On the one hand because we have come to recognize “ the 
vital relation of Industrial production to the ordinary social life 
of the community”. On the other hand because we are beginning 
to realise that “ Industry is not a machine but a complex form 
of human association ”. 

As R. H. Tawney expresses it, “‘ An industry when all is said 
is, in its essence, nothing more mysterious than a body of men 
associated, in various degrees of competition and co-operation, 
to win their livelihood by providing the Community with some 
service which it requires 

“ Organise it as you will, its function is service, its method 
association. Because its function is service, an industry as a whole 
has rights and duties towards the community, the abrogation of 
which involves privilege. Because its method is association the 
different parties within it have rights and duties towards each 
other ; and the neglect or perversion of these involves oppression®.” 

In fulfilling its true function, therefore, industry should render 
the best possible service with the least possible effort and cost. 
Its organisation should aim at the true economy of all the available 
material, and especially at the conservation of human energy. 
At the same time it should develop and conserve in industrial 
life the spiritual, mental, and physical well-being of all who share 
in rendering this service. In any economic system the function 
of the management of an industrial organisation should include 





1See Edith Jounston: Report of the first International Industrial Welfare 
Workers’ Conjerence, obtainable at the Interim Committee’s Secretariat : Glass- 
works, Leerdam, Holland. 

* SHELDON, op. cit., pp. 3 and 27. 

*R. H. Tawney: The Acquisitive Society, p. 6. 
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that of properly co-ordinating the human relations and of making 
the best possible adjustments between the individual and the work. 

The Anglo-Saxon countries were the first to recognise this fact 
and deliberately to experiment with a view to ascertaining by 
what method the end could best be attained. This work, called 
in England “ Welfare ” and in America “ Personnel ” work, has 
been carried on by some firms for a period of over 30 years, though 
its great development and general recognition have come only 
in the past 10 or 12 years. 

Yet, as Professor Boettiger states, “ Welfare work is not a 
new thing. While the forms which it has taken in our time are 
new, the activity itself represents an inevitable response to funda- 
mental conditions, social, economic, and psychological, which 
has manifested itself in one way or another in earlier ages and 
under widely different social organisations'.” 

Instances of pioneer welfare work can be traced in many 
countries. In France, for example, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the |generous but somewhat Utopian ideas of a Saint 
Simon, a Fourrier, drew attention to the need for betterment of 
conditions for the working classes, whilst in the latter half of this 
century we find practical efforts like those of Jean Dollfus, at 
Mulhouse, Alsace (housing, schools). In Scotland more than a cen- 
tury ago there was the well-known experiment of Robert Owen at 
the Cotton Mills in New Lanark. His work apparently died with 
him, but many years after its tradition revived to influence 
a certain number of employers in England and America, par- 
ticularly in the last decade of the last century when the public 
was beginning to point to the responsibility of industry for the 
well-being and safety of the men and women employed. 

The motives on the part of individual employers varied. Some 
realised that they had a genuine responsibility for providing good 
conditions for their employees ; others were philanthropic or pater- 
nalistic ; others, again, no doubt realised that it might be good 
business. But whatever their motives — and they were probably 
mixed in most cases — the installation by the employer of a definite 
machinery for securing improved conditions was a great step 
forward in industry. It marked the beginning of interest in the 
human factor not as a means of labour power, but as a group of 
individual human beings, each with. human likes and dislikes, 





1 Prof. BoetrickR: Employee Welfare Work, Preface. 
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weaknesses and possibilities, and each with home and civic relation- 
ships which affect his industrial life. 

In. its earlier instances industrial welfare work has been 
defined as “ Anything for the comfort and improvement, intellectual 
or social, of the employee over and above wages paid?.” 

Here we have the old form of welfare work in a nutshell. 
The individual employer would install a ‘ welfare worker ’, 
usually a woman, whose duties were chiefly concerned with what 
is now more generally known as ‘ service ’, i.e. first aid, nursing 
seryice, home visiting, organisation of lunch-rooms and rest-rooms, 
classes and clubs for recreation, benefit societies and similar work 
for the welfare of the employee outside his actual job. She had 
practically nothing to do with the actual employment. Selection, 
training, producing ability, and wages of employees, still continued 
in the hands of the superintendent or the foreman. 

But the original ‘ welfare worker ’ with her limited sphere is 
passing. Industrial welfare work is to-day more and more 
influenced by the movement for better and more efficient manage- 
ment in industry. There is a growing tendency to connect the 
employee with the appropriate outside social agency for extension 
or neighbourhood classes and clubs, recreational facilities, public 
health work and clinics, visiting nursing services, etc. 

This tendency is in the right direction. Health, recreation, 
and education are, or should be, community problems and the 
opportunity for receiving such service should not depend upon a 
person’s employment in any particular factory. 

Within the factory, too, the necessity of agitation for better 
material conditions lessens as buildings are better constructed, 
and as engineering experts are employed to look after ventilation, 
sanitation, lighting, safety and other conditions affecting the 
worker. Some of the features formerly regarded as ‘ welfare’ 
have become accepted as part of the regular routine of good factory 
operation. Many a ‘ welfare fad’ of yesterday has become a 
factory necessity of to-day. And we must not forget that the 
welfare workers in many factories have helped to prove the value 
of better conditions and equipment to both management and 
workers. 





1 UnitTep States Bureau or Lasour Statistics: Bulletin No. 250. Welfare 
Work for Employees in Industrial Establishments in the United States, p. 8. 
Washington, 1919. 
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While the field of usefulness of the welfare workers has been 
lessening in these directions, their work at the same time has been 
showing up a great need on the part of management for specialised 
attention in another sphere, namely, the relation of the_ worker 
to his job. Welfare work seems inevitably to lead back to the job. 

The result is that, during the past 15 years, there have come, 
into industry men and women who have retained some of the 
functions of the welfare workers but who are also concerned with 
the employment and working ability of the employees. There is 
sometimes a tendency on the part of social workers to look askance 
at this development, since these modern welfare workers claim 
that they are principally interested in the worker as a producer. 
Yet it is the vital point at which the individual in industry must 
be studied, understood and dealt with. After all the job is the 
hub of his industrial life — his means of livelihood ; and it ought 
to be his joy, and his incentive for thought, action, and interest. 
It is his chief basis of frelationship and contact with his fellow 
workers. Given a suitable and satisfying job, some at least of our 
economic and social problems would diminish and disappear. . 

It is because the individuality of the worker so closely affects 
the job that welfare work has become an important part of the 
movement for better and more scientific management in industry. 

Efficient management not only assumes the responsibility 
for production but also for the conditions and methods of production, 
i.e. the performance of the work, the training of the worker, and the 
all-round adjustment of the job, the worker, and his environment. 
In fact, while the function of management is generally defined as 
covering the four M’s: men, material, machinery and methods, 
fundamentally it is man-management. It is at this point of 
common interest in the welfare and industrial efficiency of the 
individual worker that the old-fashioned philanthropic Welfare 
Work and the modern Scientific Management, which aim at 
efficient production, combine to form the basis for jthe new ‘ Wel- 
fare ’ or ‘ Personnel ’ Work. 

The advantage of this work to employees is that there is someone 
in the management who is definitely responsible for considering 
and discussing problems of production from the labour end. The 
introduction of a new machine, new methods of work, change of 
supervisors, and structural alterations in a department, all affect 
the workers and, in turn, the attitude of the workers affects the 
efficiency of the organisation. Yet if it is nobody’s special business 
to take time to consider the problem from this angle, it is apt to 
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receive a minimum of attention. As soon as there is one person 
in the management responsible for dealing with the individual 
difficulties which so constantly arise in the course of daily routine 
and for studying the situation from the community point of view, 
the first step has been taken towards better understanding and 
more far-sighted policies. 

This work is only effective in so far as the management has 
been able to make the entire organisation understand its spirit, 
aims, and technique so thoroughly that every departmental head 
and every worker shares in carrying it out. 

The guiding principle is co-operation and here the influence 
of Great Britain has predominated in the first instance. 

It is increasingly realised that the successful conduct of a 
business is a matter which ultimately is of vital concern to both 
management and workers, who should co-operate towards this 
end. In addition there is a growing feeling that the right of the 
workers to take their place as a living part of the business organism 
should be recognised. Practical expression is given to this in 
the setting up of some form of democratic institution within the 
business, so that each individua] may rise from the position of a 
mere cog in the machine to that of living partnership. Such 
democratic institutions have generally taken the form of ‘ Works 
Committees ’, many of which have been set up in both England 
and America, mostly during the past few years. These committees 
are formed of representatives of management and workers. They 
vary widely in the range of subjects discussed and in the effective- 
ness of their decisions. The usefulness of their work lies chiefly in 
their educational value and in making clearer the community 
of interest between management and workers. In fact their very 
existence is based on the idea of co-operation The comparatively 
rapid and successful growth of these committees, in so many 
instances and under such varying circumstances, seems to indicate 
thet they are based on asound principle. Such a form of organisa- 
tion has in it the possibility of providing an outlook upon life very 
different from that of the wage slave of the last generation. 

Welfare work has been hampered in its growth by occasional 
concentration on temporary issues and non-essentials. But many 
have learnt to separate the wheat from the chaff and both workers 
and employers are beginning to see that it is built upon a sound 
economic philosophy. In any economic system, however Utopian, 
there will still be a place for much of this work. As in other forms 
of social work, there was apt to be sentimentality in its early 
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stages, but this has gradually disappeared as a technique has been 
worked out. 

Although it is perhaps rather misleading to speak of stages in 
connection with welfare work as though they were well marked 
divisions separated in time and place, three distinct phases may be 
traced in its development. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that examples of all three types of welfare work and of every 
possible admixture of them can be seen at the present day in 
operation in both Great Britain and the United States. These 
three stages may be summed up as follows : 

The first is the paternalistic stage where the employer does 
things for the workers ; it is mainly concerned with matters not 
closely affecting the actual work. 

The second aims at efficiency in the narrower sense of the word, 
without taking sufficiently into account the personality of the 
worker and his potential partnership. 

The third is based on co-operation. Efficiency is still sought, 
but in its widest sense, and through that partnership which alone 
makes possible the harmonious development of industry as a 
living organism. It seeks to give reality to the conception that 
industry is made for man, and not man for industry. 

This outline is broadly descriptive of the development of the 
movement in both America and Great Britain, but it is perhaps 
significant of the differing conditions in the two countries, that, 
while in America the chief aim is the better adjustment of the 
worker to his job, in England the greater emphasis has been laid 
on the relations between management and workers. 

Though the Anglo-Saxon countries seem to be as yet the only 
ones where welfare work is firmly established in industry, the work 
has been taken up spontaneously by firms in different countries 
all over the world and is developing very much on the same lines. 

In France during the war the initiative was taken by a few 
prominent social workers. It was felt that the abnormal influx 
of women into industry urgently called for special measures and 
more particularly for the adoption of the system of Lady Super- 
intendents in factories. 

It is characteristic of the French movement that *he ‘ Surin- 
tendante’ is very much concerned with the health and home con- 
ditions of the employee. This, as we have shown, is typical of the 
early stages of the work. It is also typica] in an industry in a 
country district where there are few, if any, social agencies, and the 
functions of a district nurse, an infant welfare worker, etc., have 
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to be taken over as far as possible by the one available person in 
the place. 
Sweden shows a parallel case in its rural industries where, as a 
matter of fact, a system of welfare work was in vogue long before the 
word was dreamt of. The isolated Swedish ironworks of 50 years 
ago and more are an example of the paternalistic system at its 
best ; whee the estate provided everybody with everything ; 
where the master took a paternal interest in his employees ; and 
his wife and daughters shared in the joys and the sorrows of the 
various families. 
The successor to these housewives and daughters, the Social 
Secretary, has much the same scope of work as a French ‘ surin- 
tendante’ in a rural industrial centre. Nowadays there is in 
Sweden a marked tendency for the municipalities to undertake 
the welfare arrangements originally started by the employers. 
Meanwhile several employers have introduced welfare work into 
town factories in a rather tentative way, the duties of the welfare 
worker varying considerably. As a rule all matters concerning 
health and cleanliness in the factory are referred to her and, in 
a few factories, she is responsible for the engaging or selection of 
women and girl employees. 
In Belgium the appointment of lady superintendents was one 

of the factors of the new impetus which multiplied all forms of 
welfare work after the war. 
In Holland and Switzerland the movement is still in its 
infancy, though the admirably organised association ‘ Volksdienst ’ 
in Switzerland has done much valuable preliminary work. 
With the introduction of the industrial system in the East, 
the urgent need for the study of the human factor is there also 
becoming apparent, and though the practice will necessarily differ 
in accordance with local conditions, the underlying principles 
must inevitably be the same. 
In India the development of welfare work has taken place since 
the war, and it is at present preoccupied with obtaining improved 
material conditions for the workers. There is a distinct tendency 
for the work to be handed over to agencies outside the actual 
factories, such as the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, etc. 
In China, owing possibly to the unsettled state of the country, 
there are few definite examples of welfare work in factories. 
Modern equipment and methods of manufacture are being intro- 
duced without the most elementary safeguards and ameliorative 
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measures for the workers. Public opinion is becoming aroused on 
the subject. A special enquiry is being made into industrial 
conditions and developments may be expected in the near future. 

How far and on what lines industrial welfare work has developed 
in other countries besides those mentioned, we are unable to 
state, but it would seem that this aspect of industrial management 
is one which cannot be neglected by any nation. 


As in most other progressive movements the international 
aspect of the Welfare Movement has developed during the past 
few years. 

Although persons interested in the subject in various countries 
had been in touch with one another individually for some time past, 
it was not until July 1922 that an international meeting was 
arranged. This took place at the Chateau d’Argéronne, Normandy, 
at the invitation of the French and British groups. As a result 
about 50 persons attended the conference, including representatives 
from America, Belgium, China, France, Great Britain, Holland, 
India, Sweden, and Switzerland. The International Labour 
Office was also represented. 

As may be imagined, the programme for such a gathering was 
not easy to arrange, since the various representatives were so little 
known to each other. Early in the Conference, however, it became 
apparent that there was a real harmony and unity of purpose, 
though the methods of expression differed widely. The delegates 
realised that they were all confronted with the same underlying 
problems, however different they might appear on the surface. 
Each country had its own special contribution to make and the 
result was a remarkably complete whole. In spite of the varied 
stages of development in different parts of even the same country, 
the Conference was felt to be of the highest value. The very 
differences of detail and circumstances made the similarity of 
essentials stand out with the greater clearness. The need for 
study aad research in the subject of welfare work and for the 
interchange of experience and ideas was almost immediately ap-. 
parent. The value of such gatherings was so strongly felt that, 
before the Conference dispersed, an Interim Committee was 
appointed to carry on the work of the Conference'. The contact 





1 The Interim Committee consists of the following members: Mlle. Marie DreMER 
(Chairman), Comité Directeur des Surintendantes de France, Chateau d’Argéronne, 
La Haye Malherbe, Eure, France: Miss M. L. Frepp&rus (Hon. Sec.), Chief, 
Social Department, Glassworks, Leerdam, Holland; Miss E. Brenda Voysery, B.A. 
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thus established was thereby maintained and it was the wish of 
those present that it should be extended to all countries. The 
Interim Committee was instructed therefore to try to get into 
touch with those countries not already represented and to arrange 
for a still more representative conference to be held as soon as 
possible. 

At this future conference it was suggested that a permanent 
international organisation might be formed and the Interim Com- 
mittee was asked to prepare the way accordingly. 


In conclusion it may be well to dwell for a moment on the terms 
‘ Welfare’ and ‘ Personnel’ Work. Though we have used 
these names throughout as synonymous, the observant reader 
may have been struck by the possibility that in practice they are 
not always completely interchangeable. 

In fact, we agree to this. In practice one can see the work, 
to which these names are attached, constantly overlapping. In 
one instance we are apt to use the name ‘ Welfare’, in another 
the word ‘ Personnel ’ (the first originated in England, the second 
— which again shows a tendency to merge into ‘ Employment- 
Management ’ — more recently in America). 

We are, however, disinclined to acknowledge any difference, 
since, such as it is, it is a difference in form, scope, and method 
rather than in underlying principle. And it is the principle here 
that shapes the work. Modern Welfare — as well as Personnel 
— Work tis the outcome of the movement for better and more 
efficient management in industry. “ Industry cannot be rendered 
efficient while the basic fact remains unrecognized that it is pri- 
marily human. It is not a mass of machines and technical processes ; 
it is a body of men. It is not a complex of matter, but a 
complex of humanity. It fulfils its function not by virtue of some 
impersonal force, but by human energy. Its body is not an 





(Hon. Sec.), Welfare Secretary, Messrs. C. and J. Clark Ltd., Street, England ; Mr. 
P. M. Cocurus, Managing Director, Glassworks, Leerdam, Holland ; Fréken 8. 
FREDHOLM, Welfare Superintendent, Manufakturaktiebolaget, Malmé, Sweden ; Miss 
Edith G. Jonnston, Extension Secretary, Y.W.C.A., Shanghai, China ; Miss 
E. T. Ketry, B. A., Welfare Worker's Institute, 65 Belgrave Road, London, 8. W. 1; 
Miss L. C. ODENCRANTz, Employment Managor, Smith and Kaufmann, Ribbon 
Mills, New York, U. 8S. A. ; Mile. H. Rapermaxer, Surintendante, Tuileries et 
Briqueteries du Progrés, Hennuiyéres, Belgium ; Mr. W. H. Wiser, All India [ndus- 
trial Welfare Work Organisation, Bombay, India ; Prof. Dr. E. Ziistm, Medical 
Director of Popular Sanatoria, Member of the Board of Managers of the “ Volks- 
dienst”’, Zurich, Switzerland. 
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intricate maze of mechanical devices, but a magnified nervous 
system!, ” 

The study of this “ complex of humanity ”, the attempt to 
co-ordinate and harmonise the innumerable individualities which 
compose it, is more and more recognized to be an important 
function of management. 

Industrial Welfare or Persounel Work is no end in itself, it 
is a means to better, nay morally right conditions. The one may 
be said to give access to the road towards industrial peace, the 
other staads for a component part of the stones of which this road 
is built. 





1 Oliver SHetpon : The Philosophy of Management, p. 27. 

















Statistics of Continental Migration 
in Czechoslovakia 


During the first half of this year the Review contained two articles 
on migration statistics, one dealing with continental immigration 
in Germany’, the other with continental migration in Poland*. It was 
explained that the aim of the series was (in the words of the Resolution 
adopted by the International Labour Conference of 1922) to “ facilitate 
the international co-ordination of migration statistics’. The follow- 
ing article on Czechoslovakia carries on the same plan. A short 
historical account of Czechoslovak migration is followed by a descrip- 
tion of the form and content of emigration statistics, considered in 
relation to the Recommendation of the 1922 Conference. The general 
methods of compiling the statistics are then described, and afterwards 
in more detail the special methods used for continental migration, 
with a short account of the law as it affects recruiting for European 
countries and of the international treaties concluded with France, 
Germany, and Austria. The record — based, like the previous 
articles, on a first-hand enquiry —- shows the value of the statistics 
already produced by Czechoslovakia. 


F ymbanee of the methods employed in the Czechoslovak Re- 
public for compiling migration statistics calls for a preliminary 
examination of the importance of migration movements in this 
country and the kind of data available. 


HistoricaL SuRVEY OF CZECHOSLOVAK MIGRATION 
Pre-War Emigration 


There is no question of obtaining accurate statistics of Czecho- 
slovak emigration before the war. The territory of the Republic 
includes areas formerly belonging to Austria (Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia), Hungary (Slovakia, Svb-Carpathian Russia), and Germany 
(Hlucin area). The%present provinces and districts do not always 
correspond to the former administrative areas, and the statistics 
formerly published by country or by ptovince are therefore not 
altgether applicable. The data of immigration by race collected 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. [X, No. 1, Jan. 1924, pp. 50-77: “ Con- 
tinental Immigration in Germany : Control and Compilation of Statistics ”’. 

* Ibid., Vol. IX, No. 5, May 1924, pp. 729-755 : “ Statistics of Continental 
Migration in Poland ”’. 
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in many countries of immigration are of equally little value, for 
the Czechs and Slovaks are not the only racial groups in the 
Republic. There are also Germans, Ruthenians, Hungarians, and 
Jews, and the Czechoslovaks among these would have to be sepa- 
rated from the others in order to obtain statistics by, country, 
which is plainly not possible. 

Estimates will therefore have to suffice, and there would 
appear to be no objection to adopting as a basis the calculations 
of the Czechoslovak Government itself, which gives the number 
of oversea emigrants in 1913 as about 35,000 and that of continental 
emigrants as 30,000, from the territories at present constituting 
the Czechoslovak Republic. These figures would however, appear 
to be too low. The Government estimate is made as follows’. 
It should first be noted that different methods were employed 
for the former Austrian and Hungarian territories, while the 
German area was neglected altogether owing to its very slight 
importance from the point of view of migration. For the former 
Austrian provinces (Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia)?, the estimates 
were based on the population censuses of 1890, 1900, and 1910. 
Using the improved form of the Meinzinger method advocated 
by Professor Mildschuh of the University of Prague, the following 
table was drawn up, showing the extent of emigration and immi- 
gration, in each case distinguishing between the movement to and 
from Austrian provinces and what were formerly foreign countries. 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION BETWEEN 1890 anv 1910 














Emigration Immigration Net 
reduction 
Period covered = other From other From of popula- 
ustrian Abroad Austrian abroad tion 
provinces provinces 
Difference between 1890 and 
1900 censuses 212,952 | 135,221 | 126,053 24,747 | 197,373 
Difference between 1900 and ‘ 
1910 censuses 219,362 | 199,455 | 102,868 33,505 | 282,444 
Difference between 1890 and} 432,314 | 334,676 | 228,921 58,252 | 479,817 
1910 censuses 
































1 The greater part of this information is derived from the reply of the Czecho- 
slovak Government to the questionnaire of the International Emigration Commission 
which met at the International Labour Office in August 1921. 

* It should be remembered that in these calculations the whole of Silesia 
is taken into account, including the part of the Teschen district ceded to Poland. 
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It thus appears that during the 20 years in question the net 
reduction in the population of the three former Austrian provinces 
of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia due to migration was 479,817, 
or an average of 25,000 a year. Nearly half the aet emigration 
(203,393) was to other Austrian provinces, the remainder (276,424) 
to other countries. It should not be forgotten that these statistics 
are based on decennial investigations and do not therefore cover 
seasonal emigration and other movements during the decennial 
period, nor do they deduct the number of returned emigrants 
from the number of departures. The figures should consequently 
be perceptibly increased if they are to be complete and give the 
true sum of each year’s movements. 

Emigration was more carefully studied in the sieaiiaiads 
provinces, but the statistics give data by district only and not 
by commune ; this is a fairly serious difficulty in the way of deter- 
mining the Czechoslovak statistics, since the new frontiers cut 
across the territory of several districts. Emigration from these 
provinces was still considerable at the beginning of the century 
but was steadily declining. 


HUNGARIAN EMIGRATION, 1905-1913 











EMIGRATION 
Year 
Slovak districts Sub-Carpathian districts * 

1905 53,771 5,721 
1906 45,631 5,282 
1907 44,789 5,051 
1908 13,838 1,954 
1909 34,049 4,345 
1910 25,676 3,245 
1911 17,805 2,135 
1912 25,086 3,456 
1913 22,414 4,295 

















4 These figures relate only to the three districts of Bereg, Marmaros, and Ugotcha. 


Classified by language the emigrants from Slovak districts in 
1913 included 14,208 Slovaks, 1,508 Ruthenians, 5,954 Magyars, 
708 Germans, and 36 others. 

These statistics related only to emigration to foreign countries, 
almost the whole of which was directed to non-European countries. 
Thus, in 1913 the destination of 26,312 emigrants out of 26,709 
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was outside Europe. In the same year 6,948 Slovaks and 449 Ru- 
thenians were repatriated. The figures do not cover emigration 
to other parts of the Dual Monarchy. They should therefore 
be increased in order to include all emigration to what is now 
foreign territory. 

By combining these figures Czechoslovak statisticians arrive 
at an estimate for pre-war emigration of about 65,000 persons a 
year. In 10 years the Austrian parts of the country had lost 
3 per cent. of their population by emigration, and the Hungarian 
parts 7.5 per cent. 

Oversea emigration was directed mainly to the United States 
and continental emigration to Germany. ._The number of Czech 
and Slovak workers registered by the German Central Employment 
Organisation from the beginning of 1912 until the outbreak of 
war as arriving or residing in the country was 80,811, while the 
Hungarian statistics recorded only 560 emigrants to Germany. 
The bases on which these statistics were drawn up were entirely 
different. 

Large though these figures may be, they are very low if com- 
pared with those generally accepted for Austria-Hungary as a whole 
during the same period, namely, 194,500 oversea and 550,000 
continental emigrants from Austria, and 119,159 oversea emigrants 
from Hungary. 


Emigration during the War 


During the war the volume of Czechoslovak migration was 
much reduced. From August 1914 to the end of 1918, or for 
514 years, the German Central Employment Organisation regis- 
tered only 43,955 Czechs as working in Germany, and it is probable 
that the majority of these were cases of renewed registration. 
The number of Czechoslovak emigrants to other countries during 
this period must have been very small. 


Emigration after the War 


The disturbed relations between Czechoslovakia and her 
neighbours, Germany, Austria and Hungary, at the end of the 
war delayed the revival of continental. migration, which is still 
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small in volume. The following annual figures for emigration 
after the war are published : 


Oversea Continental 
Yeor emigration coninadion Total 
1920 16,857 16,478 33,335 
1921 17,086 16,350 33,436 
1922 18,668 20,758 39,426 


The statistics for 1923, which are provisional and incomplete, 
would appear to give similar results. The number of emigrants 
in the first eleven months was 30,555, of whom 14,110 left for 
European countries, 16,373 for non-European countries, and 72 for 
unknown destinations. The volume of emigration is thus fairly 
equally divided between European and other countries. 


Immigration 


This comparatively slight flow of emigration was partially 
counteracted by a substantial current of repatriation, particularly 
from Austria and the United States. It was largest immediately 
after the war, but the statistics at that time paid no special attention 
toit. Since 1923 immigration statistics have been published. The 
provisional figures for the first nine months of the year give 4,541 
immigrants, of whom 3,540 were from European countries (the 
majority, 2,411, from Austria), and 1,301 from other countries 
(especially the United States, 1,267). The great majority appear 
to have been cases of repatriation. The figures are, however, 
approximate and provisional, for immigration statistics in Czecho- 
slovakia have not yet reached the degree of perfection needed 
for accurate publication. 


EMIGRATION STATISTICS IN GENERAL 
Description 


The Statistical Office of the Czechoslovak Republic publishes 
quarterly very full information on emigration. These statistics 
have hitherto been based on the number of individual passports 
issued during the month or quarter and therefore relate only to 
persons of Czechoslovak nationality who have shown their intention 
of leaving the country by applying to the national authorities for 
a passport. They do not cover groups of seasonal agricultural 
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workers who leave for Austria and are registered in lists drawn 
up by the local employment exchanges. Statistics of the latter 
have so far not appeared, but it is proposed to begin their publi- 
cation in the near future. : 

In principle, the statistics of emigration properly so called do 
not distinguish between continental and oversea emigrants or 
between temporary and permanent emigrants, but, as will be 
shown later, many tables give a classification by country, which 
facilitates the compilation of several particulars relating specifi- 
cally to continental emigration. Other tables show how long the 
emigrant proposes to stay in the country of destination, which 
makes it possible to estimate the number of seasonal emigrants. 

For 1922, the last year for which full information has so far 
been published, the quarterly statistics comprised eight tables. 

The first table shows, by months and by quarters, the part . 
of the country from which the emigrants came : the totals for 
the year were 13,469 from Bohemia, 6,282 from Moravia, 1,138 
from Silesia, 16,737 from Slovakia, and 1,803 from Sub-Carpathian 
Russia, or 39,429 in all. 

The second table classifies emigrants from the five parts of 
the country according as they intend to stay abroad permanently, 
for a specified period (temporarily), for seasonal work, or are 
unable to state the length of their stay (indefinite), with a final 
heading for emigrants who have given no information on the point. 
These statistics are also given by months and quarters. The 
seasonal distribution of the groups, shown below in percentages, 
is interesting : 








Nature of stay Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
abroad quarter quarter quarter quarter 
Permanent 27.7 30.6 25.2 26.5 
Temporary 31.4 38.1 52.7 57.7 
Seasonal 16.7 7.8 4.6 5.7 
Indefinite 6.1 6.4 5.7 3.3 
Not specified 18.1 17.1 11.8 6.8 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The table shows that the seasons have very little influence 
on these statistics, which refer only to individual emigration ; 
collective emigration, on the contrary, is considerably affected. 
The majority of seasonal workers leave at the beginning of the 
year, and of temporary workers at the end. 

In the third table the country of destination is shown by 
quarters for each part of the country. The most usual countries 
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of destination are the United States (18,291), Germany (5,208), 
Austria (4,214), and France (3,457). Other countries of importance 
for continental emigration are Poland, Hungary, Roumania, the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Italy, Russia, and 
“ other European countries’. The number of emigrants leaving 
for “ other’ American countries is steadily growing. It was 
200 in the first quarter of 1922, 305 in the second quarter, and rose 
as follows in subsequent quarters : 759, 1,162, 2,578, 3,203, 1,540, 
and 1,833. This development is no doubt an effect of the United 
States Three per Cent. Act. 

The fourth table gives quarterly figures of emigration by 
province of origin, nature of stay abroad, and country of destination, 
and thus gives some idea of the general tendencies of migration. 
Treaties (with Germany and France) and national legislation (in 
the United States) exert a preponderating influence, as will appear 
from the following table : 


EMIGRATION IN 1922 AND 1923, BY QUARTERS 
































Number of emigrants to 
Period Total 
German France | United States omiguets 
y 
1922 
Ist quarter 470 1,299 1,589 6,625 
2nd » 669 1,895 3,401 9,412 
3rd » 1,105 1,384 9,416 14,892 
4th » 1,213 630 3,885 8,500 
1923 
Ist quarter 1,294 338 1,290 7,690 
2nd » 1,483 199 3,321 11,610 
3rd > 1,470 153 1,033 7,030 
4th » 1,710 60 1,056 6,011 
The great question of race or language (or “ ethnographical 


nationality ’’, as it is described in the table) cannot of course be 
neglected. The fifth table gives quarterly figures classified in this 
way for each part of the Republic. Out of a total of 39,429 emi- 
grants in 1922 there were 27,647 Czechoslovaks, 1,079 Russians 
(Great Russians, Ukrainians, and Carpathian Russians), 7,932 
Germans, 1,669 Magyars, 179 Poles, 883 Jews, and 40 other 
nationalities. The table also classifies each of these groups by sex. 
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The excess of men over women is particularly large among the 
Czechoslovaks. Among the Jews, on the other hand, there were 
more women than men emigrants in 1922. 

The sixth table is similar, but instead of classifying the emigra- 
tion of each ethnographical nationality by sex it gives the distri- 
bution by province and by the length of the emigrant’s proposed 
stay abroad. 

The seventh table gives more details of emigration by race, 
this being a very important question for the country, and classifies 
the emigration of each ethnographical nationality by province 
and by country of destination. 

The eighth and last table gives quarterly figures showing the 
distribution of emigrants by age. In the 1922 tables this is shown 
in relation not to the distribution by sex, as might have been 
expected, but to that by province and ethnographical nationality. 
Five groups are given : up to 14 years, from 15 to 24, from 25 
to 29, from 40 to 59, and 60 years and over. 


The above account will have shown that the statistics published 
since 1922 supply a considerable amount of information. The 
summary for 1922 is still more complete. It comprises sixteen 
tables supplementing the quarterly returns described above by 
additional statistics on occupation, status in the occupation 
(explained below), state of employment or unemployment, 
education, religion, capacity for work, and private means. 

Even so, however, the annual statistics were not quite complete. 
The International Labour Conference, at its Session held in Geneva 
in November 1922, enumerated the following points as of special 
importance for compiling satisfactory international statistics of 
migration : sex, age, occupation, nationality, country of last 
residence, and country of destination. In conformity with the 
resolutions of the Conference the Czechoslovak Government made 
several improvements in and additions to its statistics as from 
the beginning of 1923, which very much facilitate international 
comparisons. These improvements have so far taken effect only 
for the first quarterly statistics for 1923, and it is too early to 
comment on the results, the more so as provisional figures are 
published first, and corrected gradually as the competent depart- 
ments receive additional information. 

The main improvements introduced in accordance with the 
recommendation of the 1922 Conference are as follows. 

As regards sex, the earlier statistics gave insufficient particulars 
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of sex in relation to province and nationality. The new table V 
is a great step in advance, for it combines distribution by sex, 
age (very detailed statistics), and civil condition of emigrants, 
who are classified as single, married, widowed, divorced, and civil 
condition unknown. 

Classification by sex has also been introduced in the occupation 
statistics. Table XII classifies the emigrants from each province 
by sex, occupational category (agriculture, industry, commerce, 
public services and liberal professions, and others), and status in 
their occupation (employer, salaried employee, wage-earner or 
daily labourer, apprentice, member of family assisting in work). 
Table XIII, which does not give the figures by provinces, classifies 
the emigrants of each sex, including all the members of the families, 
by occupation in thirty smaller groups, at the same time showing 
their status in their occupation. Finally, a third classification 
by sex of an entirely new type (table XIV) gives the sex distribution 
of emigrants for each province according to the reason for emi- 
gration. Ten reasons are given : search for employment ; taking 
up a post obtained in advance ; taking over the running of an 
existing undertaking ; visiting relations ; family affairs ; study or 
attendance at a school; improvement of technical qualifications; 
visiting the country ; other reasons; not known. It should be 
pointed out that some of the motives included in this classification 
(visiting relations, family affairs, visiting the country) do not appear 
to be typical cases. Since the second quarter of 1923 persons 
going to visit relations have no longer been classified as emigrants 
even though they have obtained emigrant passports. 

It should. further be observed that, in spite of the undoubted 
advance effected by the new statistics, the sex distribution is not 
yet shown for emigration by country and by continent. But the 
necessary materials exist, and all that is required is to draw up 
a new table. 

With respect to age; considerable progress has been made 
(table V). Age is now compared not with nationality, which gave 
a table of more interest from the national than from the inter- 
national point of view, but with sex, so bringing together the 
two most important demographical elements, as is done in nearly 
all countries. Further, apparently in order to comply with an 
opinion expressed by the International Labour Conference 
of 1922 to the effect that it would be desirable to classify 
emigrants, especially young ones, in several age groups, the Czecho- 
slovak statistics show for each province the sex and age of 
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emigrants, classifying them in fifteen 5-year periods. The 
5-year classification does not go beyond the age of 80 ; there 
were in any case only 3 emigrants over this age in the first 
quarter of 1923. . 

The figures showing the distribution by country or continent 
of destination have not yet been extracted, but this could easily 
be done. At present, therefore, there is no information available 
as to the age distribution of continental emigrants. 

Very full statistics of occwpation, which was completely ignored 
in the quarterly statistics for 1922, are now given. The emigrants 
of each province are classified in five main occupational categories : 
(1) agriculture, forestry, and fishing ; (2) industry ; (3) commerce, 
banking, and transport ; (4) public services and liberal professions ; 
(5) other occupations, persons with no occupation or occupation 
not stated. For each of these groups table X gives the distribution 
by country of destination for each month and quarter, and table XII 
the distribution by sex and status in their occupation, with par- 
ticulars as to the number of persons in employment or unemployed. 

The five main categories are further sub-divided into thirty 
occupational groups : agriculture, horticulture, and stockbreeding ; 
forestry, hunting, and fishing ; mining and blast furnaces ; metal- 
lurgy ; engineering; stone and pottery industries; glass industry ; 
chemical industry; generation of electricity and gas ; wood industry ; 
paper industry ; printing trades ; textile industry ; leather industry ; 
clothing trades; hairdressing, etc.; food industry; building ; 
undefined industries ; commerce ; hotels and restaurants ; sub- 
sidiary commercial occupations ; finance ; posts, telegraphs, and 
telephones ; railways and other transport industries ; state and 
other public administrative services ; liberal professions ; domestic 
service ; unspecified manual work ; no occupation ; other occupa- 
tions and unspecified occupations. For these groups table XI 
gives monthly and quarterly statistics by country of destination, 
and table XII shows status in the occupation, the existence of 
an employment contract, and the number of unemployed. 

Tables X and XI thus contain all the necessary materials for 
determining the number of workers of each occupation going to 
a particular country or continent and for distinguishing between 
continental and oversea emigration. 

The Czechoslovak statistics have hitherto been based on the 
passports issued by the national authorities and relate in the 
main to nationals domiciled in the country. They cannot therefore 
give information on foreign nationality or country of last residence 
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unless the province from which the emigrant comes can be con- 
sidered as such. 

The tables giving the country of destination make it possible 
to distinguish between oversea and continental emigration and to 
determine the following particulars for each : 

(1) Emigration by province (table IIT) ; 

(2) Probable length of stay abroad (table IV) ; 

(3) Ethnographical nationality (table VIII) ; 

(4) Distribution among the five main occupational categories 

(table X);_ 

(5) Distribution among the thirty occupational groups 

(table XI). 


The above account shows the efforts that have been made to 
bring Czechoslovak statistics into line with the Recommendation 
of the International Labour Conference of 1922, and that this has 
been effected as far as is technically possible with passport statistics. 

In many respects the statistics go even further than the Recom- 
mendation. For instance, the Conference rejected that part of 
the draft Recommendation drawn up by the International Labour 
Office which asked for information on the civil condition of emi- 
grants ; Czechoslovakia has restored this distinction, and emigrants 
are classified as married; single, divorced, or widowed (table V). 

In several cases the Czechoslovak statistics distinguish between 
the emigrants according as they themselves hold pessports or are 
accompanying persons holding passports (tables VII, XIV, XVI). 

The emigrants from each province are also classified by religion 
(table IX), as Roman Catholics, Greek and Armenian Catholics, 
Czech Brethren, Lutherans, Reformed Church, other Protestants, 
Old Catholics, Czechoslovak Catholics, Orthodox Church, Jews, 
and others. The same table also gives the number of emigrants 
who can read and write, who can only read, who can neither read 
nor write, and whose degree of literacy is not known. 

Table XIV classifies by sex and reason for emigration the heads 
of families holding passports. 

Table XV gives various other information of an economic or 
social nature, such as whether the emigrant is leaving for the 
first, second, third, or fourth time or whether he has previously 
Jeft more than four times, whether he is capable or not of working, 
whether he owns real estate (land, buildings, or both) or other 
property, whether he is without means or is a former landowner 
who has sold his property in order to emigrate. 
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Finally, table XVI gives a very detailed classification of emi- 
grants by the 272 political districts of the Republic. 

Thus Czechoslovak emigration statistics are now remarkably 
full and comprehensive. It remains to be seen how the necessary 
figures are collected. 


Methods of Compilation 


The emigration statistics described above are compiled in 
accordance with the provisions of the Order of the Ministry of the 
Interior of 27 January 1922. Under this order the authorities 
issuing emigration passports must fill in, or require the holder of 
the passport to fill in, an emigration card to be used for statistical 
purposes. Similar cards are also filled in for all persons going 
abroad for seasonal work. 

The Act of 15 February 1922! expressly repealed the provisions ~ 
of former Austrian, Hungarian, and German legislation relating 
to emigration and set up a single very complete system defined 
both in the Act itself (49 sections) and in the Administrative Order 
of 8 June 1922 (57 sections). 

This Act defines as emigrants all persons leaving the territory 
of the Republic in order to earn their living abroad or with the 
intention of not returning, as also the members of their family 
who accompany or follow them. Persons travelling steerage or 
in an equivalent class are deemed to be emigrants unless it is 
evident that they are going abroad for some purpose other than 
those described above. The Administrative Order of 8 June 1922 
specifies that the term “emigrant” is not to include persons intend- 
ing to return who go abroad to study, for amusement, on business, 
on an artistic tour, or to act abroad for their employers as private 
employees, newspaper correspondents, commercial travellers, etc., 
even if the journey is undertaken for the purpose of earning their 
living. 

The Act of 15 February 1922 made provision for a special 
emigrant’s passport intended to take the place of all the ordinary 
documents, but ieft the form of the passport and other details 
to be defined by special Order. These special passports have not 
yet been drawn up. The Administrative Order states that as 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBouR Orrice : Legislative Series, 1922, Csl. 1. For a 
summary of the Act ef. Emigration and Immigration : Legislation and Treaties, 
pp. 431-433 ; Geneva, 1922. 
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long as the ordinary passports are in general use it will be sufficient 
to record on them that the passport is an emigrant’s passport. 

Administrative regulations on passports are drawn up by 
agreement between the Ministers of the Interior and Social Welfare 
and the other competent Ministers (Agriculture, Foreign Affairs, 
etc.). Special Orders may be issued exempting emigrants to 
particular European States or particular classes of emigrants fiom 
the obligation to hold the statutory passports ; no use has yet 
been made of this provision. 

Although there are no special passports for emigrants, they 
are at least required to give detailed replies to enquiry forms and 
registration cards. These cards, made out for each person who 
states his intention of going abroad to earn his living or reside 
there permanently, contain spaces for the following information : 


(1) Number of application and of passport ; 

(2) Date of the passport, its period of validity, and the country 
of destination ; 

(3) Number of persons travelling together on the passport ; 

(4) Description of the holder of the passport : (a) name, (5) sex, 
(c) civil condition, (d) day, month, and year of birth, (e) place of birth 
(district, canton, and country), (/) me of last residence (district, 
canton, and country), (g) nationality, (A) language, (7) religion, (j) literacy, 
(k) occupation and status in occupation, (/) if unemployed, and since 
when ; ' 

(5) Destination (district, country, continent) ; 

(6) Is the holder going abroad as a seasonal worker or for any 
other temporary occupation, and if so, which ? or, does he propose to 
settle abroad permanently ? 

(7) In the case of a temporary occupation, for how long does he 
intend to live abroad ? 


The duration of the stay abroad is classified under five heads accor- 
ding to the information given by the emigrant : 


(a) Persons who emigrate permanently, i.e. without hope of return ; 

(6) Persons emigrating temporarily, i.e. who have specified a 
certain period for their stay abroad and who intend to return ; 

(c) Persons who leave for seasonal work, i.e. who return in the 
ordinary course ; 

(d) Persons who leave for an indefinite period, i.e. who do not 
know when they will return ; 

(e) Persons for whom no particulars are given, i.e. who have not 
replied. 

(8) If the emigrant proposes to settle permanently abroad the 
following questions must be answered : (a) % he emigrating for the 
first time, or has he emigrated before, and if so, how many times ? 
(6) For what reasons is he emigrating ? (c) Has he private means and 
if so, where and of what kind (real estate or personal property) ? (d) Is 
he capable of earning his living ? (e) Is he a landowner, or has he sold 
his property in whole or in part before emigrating ? 
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(9) If the holder of the passport has already emigrated before 
and is now returning, when did he emigrate ? 

(10) Description of each of the persons accompanying the emi t: 
name ; sex; civil condition ; date of birth; place of last residence ; 
citizenship nationality (mother tongue) ; literacy ; occupation and status 
in occupation ; if unemployed, since when. Occupation and status in 
the occupation must be carefully indicated ; general statements such as 
worker, labourer, employee, etc., are not enough. The occupation in 
which the person in question earns his living must be shown, whether he 
is paid for his work or receives maintenance, and his status; i.e. whether 
employer, independent, official or other salaried a worker, 
labourer, or member of the family sharing in household expenditure. 


Lists of the passports issued to emigrants must be drawn up 
monthly by the authorities of the various districts, showing the 
serial numbers of the passports, the full names of the holders and 
the numbers of the registration cards. These returns, which cover 
both continental and oversea emigrants, supply a basis for very 
full statistics of these two groups of emigrants ; all that is necessary 
in order to show the two groups apart is to classify the returns 
by country. As has already been shown the returns have not yet 
been analysed from every point of view, though a great deal has 
undoubtedly been done. 

Special supervision is carried out at the frontier. The super- 
vising officials at the principal frontier stations have lists of all 
the shipping companies authorised to carry national emigrants, 
together with the forms used for transport contracts, and particulars 
of the ships approved and the countries to which each company 
is authorised to carry emigrants. All emigrants crossing the 
frontier must show their transport contracts to the authorities. 
If the contract is not in order or if none is produced, or if the 
frontier officials can prove in any way that the person in question 
may not emigrate, he is not allowed to cross the frontier and the 
local authorities are notified. These measures are intended mainly 
to counteract fraud by clandestine emigration agents. 

The frontier officials record daily the number of emigrants 
crossing the frontier for European or non-European countries, 
and on the first of the month they send in a report of the total 
number of emigrants for the previous month. This information 
is not sufficiently complete to serve as a basis for regular publication 
of statistics. The Statistical Office is, however, considering the 
possibility of beginning the regular publication this year, in its 
quarterly reports, of the number of oversea emigrants transported 
by duly authorised companies ; the passport statistics analysed 
above would thus be supplemented by frontier statistics 
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On production of similar documents the authorities also issue 
immigration passports, whether the immigrant proposes to settle 
permanently in Czechoslovakia or is coming to look for work. As 
a general rule the Czechoslovak authorities do not issue visas for 
foreign workers to work in Czechoslovakia if the supply of labour 
in the country is already sufficient. 

Immigrants must notify the police or administrative authorities 
of their arrival, but police supervision is at present not strict 
enough for immigration statistics based on these notifications to 
be wholly satisfactory. 

The Emigration Act provides the authorities with another way 
of obtaining statistics, namely, from carriers engaged in oversea 
or continental emigrant transport. The Minister of Social Welfare 
is empowered to inspect their books and to make extracts from 
them (section 18 of the Act). The Administrative Order of 1922 
defines the legal obligations of carriers still further. They must 
keep their books in accordance with the model drawn up by the 
Minister, who certifies by a visa that this provision is observed. 
The Statistical Office may at any time demand extracts from these 
books, which must contain a register of emigrants, giving full 
information on them and the members of their families accompany- 
ing them. Another register must contain the names of all Czecho- 
slovak emigrants embarking in European ports, and a copy must 
be sent regularly to the Minister of Social Welfare. In a third 
register are recorded all repatriated persons from overseas, their 
names being communicated immediately to the same Ministry. 
Finally, carriers must send a monthly list to the Ministry of all 
emigrants who are allowed to leave, and a list of all passengers 
rejected by the countries of immigration, stating the reasons for 
rejection. 

We propose to follow this rapid survey,of the general statistical 
methods adopted in Czechoslovakia by a more detailed examination 
of the way in which statistics of continental emigration are compiled. 


STATISTICS OF CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION 
Legislation on Emigration and Recruiting for European Countries 
There are several interesting regulations in Czechoslovakia 


which deal with continental emigration. While, in accordance 
with the general legislative principles in force, much freedom is 
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allowed for individual emigration, collective emigration and 
recruiting for abroad, on the contrary, are strictly governed 
by the Act and the treaties concluded in application of the 
Act. 

In principle individual emigration is free, subject only to certain 
restrictions similar to those imposed in the majority of countries 
and on the whole not over rigorous. For instance, the intending 
emigrant must hold a passport for the country of his destination. 
The conditions under which these passports are issued have already 
been described, as well as the use made of them in compiling the 
statistics. 

The recruiting of settlers for foreign countries is prohibited, 
but the departure of a limited number of settlers for a specified 
country may be authorised by order of the Council of Ministers 
if satisfactory provision has been made in the country in question 
for the hygienic and economic protection of the emigrants, and 
if the government concerned guarantees legal security, facilities 
for supervision, and representation before the Courts and admin- 
istrative authorities by Czechoslovak officials or persons appointed 
by them, and, finally, guarantees the maintenance of national 
rights and religious liberty and the emigrant’s right to return 
home at any time (section 6). So far, it would appear that no 
practical effect has been given to this provision. 

The recruiting of workers for non-European countries is also 
prohibited, but exceptions may be allowed by the Ministry of 
Social Welfare in special cases (section 7). For any other European 
country a permit must be obtained from the Ministry of Social 
Welfare, which decides how many workers may be engaged, and 
in what localities and trades (section 8). In these cases the workers 
are engaged through the employment exchanges. 

The Act further provides that a worker leaving for employment 
abroad must receive a written employment contract in his own 
language and in that of the employer from a duly authorised em- 
ployer. The terms of the contract are specified in considerable detail 
(section 11). It must contain full particulars as to wages and 
conditions of. work, and the agreement as to who shall pay the 
cost of the outward and return journey, and must guarantee the 
worker engaged the same conditions of employment and wages 
as those of national workers. 

Finally, the Act provides for the conclusion of reciprocal 
treaties with other countries, with‘a view to ensuring the observance 
of these provisions (section 40). 
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Treaties and Agreements 


A treaty of this kind had already been concluded with France 
before the Act of 1922 was passed and it is still in force. Since 
then two further agreements have been concluded, one with 
Germany which was applied during 1922, the other with Austria 
which was signed in 1922, applied in 1923 and is still in force in 
1924. Negotiations are in progress with Belgium for the introduc- 
tion of quarry workers. 

In 1922 and 1923 there was also an appreciable organised 
migration to the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom of agricultural 
workers (3,000 in 1922 and 1,800 in 1923), who were engaged to 
introduce beetroot cultivation in the state lands at Belje. In 1924 
the demand for Czechoslovak workers ceased, which would suggest 
that the training of national workers had been completed. 


The Franco-Czechoslovak Convention 


The oldest and best known of these treaties was the Convention 
signed at Paris on 20 March 1920 between the French and Czecho- 
slovak Governments'. Special arrangements were concluded on 
11 December 1921, 7 January 1922, and 15 April 1923 to define 
in greater detail the conditions of application of the treaty in 
respect of the organised recruiting of certain groups of workers, 
the sanitary precautions to be taken on their departure, and the 
transport of the workers. The arrangement of 12 April 1923 was 
renewed for 1924 with a few slight amendments. 

In a general way this treaty closely resembles the Franco- 
Polish treaty described in a previous article*. It does not, however, 
contain the “ most favoured nation ”’ clause. Like the other, it 
draws a distinction between the two types of continental emigration, 
individual or spontaneous emigration and collective or organised 
emigration. 

For individual emigration the two countries require no special 
authorisation other than the ordinary formalities involved in a 
change of country of this kind. Workers emigrating individually 
who hold the necessary papers are free to enter the other country 
subject to the provisions of the law. The Convention further 





1 Legislative Series, 1922, Int. 1; cf. also Emigration and Immigration : Legis- 
lation and Treaties. pp. 346-347. 

* International Labour Review, Vol. 1X, No. 5, May 1924: “ Statistics of Con- 
tinental Migration in Poland ”’, pp. 737 et seq. 
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provides for setting up hostels at the French frontiers for Czecho- 
slovak workers who arrive without an employment contract, or 
have not the necessary means to reach their destination. No charge 
is made to the immigrants while they are waiting for the 
hostel or the employment exchanges to find work for them 
on conditions which comply with the principles of the Convention 
without prejudicing the rights of French workers. Workers are 
asa rule engaged individually through friends or relations already 
employed in France and on their recommendation. Before granting 
a permit to emigrate in these cases the Prague Central Labour 
Office requires the production of a document (letter or contract) 
showing that a definite post is waiting for the applicant, ana the 
passport is not issued unless this evidence has been produced. 
Individual emigration of this type is fairly widespread among 
industrial workers, very rare among agricultural workers, and 
slightly more frequent among domestic servants. 

For organised emigration the recruiting operations must first 
of all be authorised by the two governments in a general way. 
The government of the country in which recruiting takes place 
fixes the kinds of workers to be engaged and the areas from which 
they may be drawn, while the government of the country of the 
employers indicates the localities to which the workers may go. 
The number and kind of workers to be recruited is fixed by mutual 
agreement. A committee has been appointed for this purpose, 
which meets alternately in Paris and in Prague ; its decisions are 
taken after consulting national advisory committees on which 
employers and workers are represented as well as the administrative 
authorities concerned. 

The Convention contains detailed regulations for bringing in 
the workers. A copy of the application for organised recruiting 
is first submitted by the employer for approval to the competent 
authorities in his own country, who visa it and send it on to the 
competent authorities in the other country. The visa is not given 
unless the terms of the contract are in conformity with the principles 
laid down in the Convention and with certain fundamental con- 
ditions stated in the model employment contract. 

It is not proposed to examine here in detail the compulsory 
model employment contracts, which differ slightly for different 
industries. From the statistical point of view all that matters 
is that these contracts nearly always imply fairly strict official 
control of the conditions in which the workers leave the country 
and of the issue of their passports. The contracts also provide 
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for medical examination before departure, the right of repatriation, 
the payment of a lump sum indemnity on return, the intervention, 
if necessary, of the Czechoslovak Legation and the French insurance 
authorities, the right of appeal to the French authorities at the 
Ministry of Labour or the Ministry of Agriculture, as the case may 
be, and contain various other clauses which involve the careful 
registration of the contracts and of the emigrants so recruited. 
The contracts must be countersigned by the head of the Prague 
district employment exchange, by the employment exchange which 
actually engages the workers, and by a representative of the 
French authorities. Four copies are prepared: for the worker, 
the Prague employment exchange, the employer, and the French 
Foreign Labour Department respectively. When the application 
has been visaed it is sent through the ordinary diplomatic channels 
to the competent authorities in the country in which recruiting 
is to take place ; it must state the number and kind of workers 
required and the person, if any, who is responsible for the recruiting. 
One month must be allowed for passing the application through 
the necessary formalities. 

Up to the present no French labour seems to have been recruited 
for Czechoslovakia, and no administrative measures have been 
taken with such recruiting in view. 

In Czechoslovakia workers are recruited by the Central Labour 
Office in Prague, working with the French National Employment 
Office. The powers of the representative of the French authorities, 
who may call in a technical adviser at the expense of the French 
employer, are limited to the final acceptance or refusal of the 
workers offered, before they set out. The passports are issued 
by the Czechoslovak Government, which must also arrange for 
the workers to be medically examined at the expense of the French 
employer. Other expenses (printing, telegrams, local clerical staff) 
are met by the Czechoslovak Government. The fares are paid 
by the French employers, but the Czechoslovak Government asks 
for particulars of the way the transport is carried out?. 





1 Under the Franco-Czechoslovak arrangement of 7 Jan. 1922 the transport 
must be carried out under the following conditions. The workers engaged must 
‘be divided into groups of not more than sixty (the number carried in one railway 
carriage). Thus every day one, two, or three carriages will be attached to the 
1l p.m. express from Prague to France. The workers who have been definitely 
engaged and accepted by the French authorities must present themselves at the 
office in charge of their transport between noon and 3 p.m. on the day of departure 
fixed by the Central Labour Office. They then receive the necessary papers 
and their final instructions, two coupons for hot meals, and a travelling allowance 
of fourteen francs. The other expenses amount to 15 Czechoslovak crowns for 
the passport, 6 crowns for photographs, and 10 crowns for the medical examination. 
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The first results of this Convention have not been very 
extensive!. Soon after it was concluded a contingent of 300 Czecho- 
slovak workers of various trades arrived in France, but this first 
attempt did not prove very setisfactory and no further industrial 
recruiting of importance took place in 1921. The French statistics 
for this year record only 183 posts found for Czechoslovaks out 
of 32,886 for foreigners as a whole. 

A model employment contract for agriculture was drawn up 
soon after the Convention was signed. But in 1921 there was 
not much agricultural labour available in Czechoslovakia, and in 
1922, when she was prepared to supply workers, more particularly 
cowherds, no demand came from France. Towards the end of 
the year certain more important applications, supported by 
written employment contracts, were made by sugar manufacturers 
and beetroot planters and emigration began. In March 1923 a 
complete scheme was diawn up and the first contingent arrived 
in Paris on 24 April 1923. 

The growth of collective recruiting for France since that date 
is shown in the following table : 


Period Number of emigrants 
to France 


1922 Ist quarter 470 
2nd» 669 
3rd » 1,105 
4th » 1,213 


Ist quarter 1,294 
2nd » 1,483 
3rd » 1,470 
4th » 1,710 


Most of these emigrants were agricultural workers ; there were 
only 92 industrial workers and artisans in 1922 and 883 in 1923, 
the corresponding figures for agricultural and forestry workers 
and fishermen being 2,489 and 2,929 respectively. 

The formalities connected with the recruiting of agricultural 
workers, most of whom come from Slovakia, secure the satisfactory 
registration of applications and the compilation of reliable sta- 
tistics. The French employer, after specifying exactly the quali- 
fications needed, the period of the engagement, and the wages 





» Cf. La main-d’ceuvre agricole (monthly review of agricultural labour and 
rural sociology), Aug. 1923, pp. 2-9 : ** La main-d’ceuvre agricole tchiécoslovaque ”’. 
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offered, must send his application to the French Ministry of 
Agriculture, which countersigns it, and sends it on to Czechoslovakia, 
where the workers are recruited through the Czechoslovak 
agricultural organisations. The workers are selected and their 
qualifications checked by an accredited representative of the 
organisations of French employers under the supervision of the 
national authorities. For this purpose the French Ministry of 
Agriculture has appointed a representative at Prague, to whom 
it sends the applications of French employers for various kinds 
of agricultural workers. This official refers the applications to 
the central employment exchange for Slovakia (at. Bratislava), 
which recruits only agricultural workers. The exchange examines 
the extent of agricultural unemployment in the different districts 
of Slovakia, as shown by its records, and chooses the local exchanges 
which are to fill the application, at the same time fixing the date 
at which the recruits are to present themselves at the central 
exchange in Bratislava. When the workers have been medically 
examined and their passports are in order, the French representative 
arranges for their transport, either through Switzerland or through 
Austria and Germany, to the hostel at Toul in France. 

In order to facilitate the recruiting, registration and distribu- 
tion of emigrants, each contract of engagement specifies the 
number of men, women, and families. In the case of families, 
each must include a specified number of persons capable of working, 
the number being fixed in accordance with the available housing 
accommodation. 

It may be remarked in passing, though the question relates 
more to French immigration than to Czechoslovak emigration, 
that at Toul the workers are again examined and are not sent 
on to their employers until all formalities relating to their intro- 
duction, health, and identity cards have been scrupulously carried 
out. The employer may send to Toul for the workers or allow 
them to travel alone at his expense. The hostel also undertakes 
to start them on their journey and provide them with a through 
ticket to their destination, provided that it has received the 
necessary sums in advance. 

A statistical survey of this collective emigration, therefore, 
meets with no difficulties. 


The Agreement between Germany and Czechoslovakia 


In 1922 emigration between Germany and Czechoslovakia was 
governed by an international agreement which was, however, much 
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less important than the Franco-Czechoslovak Treaty. It was 
merely an arrangement between the German Central Employment 
Organisation and the employment exchanges of Bratislava, 
Uhzovod, and Brno, subject to the approval_of the higher 
authorities. It was confined to the recruiting of Czechoslovak 
workers for German agriculture during 1922. 

The result of the arrangement was a marked growth in Czecho- 
slovak emigration to Germany. The number of emigrants regis- 
tered in the first quarter of 1922 was 1,299, in the second 1,895, 
in the third, 1,384, and in the fourth 630, or 5,208 in all. The 
total included 4,045 seasonal agricultural workers who were sent 
without individual passports by the Bratislava exchange. 

In spite of the results obtained, the economic difficulties and 
the depreciation of the currency in Germany made it impossible 
to renew the arrangement when it expired on 31 December 1922, 
and there has since been a rapid decrease in emigration to Germany. 
The figures for the four quarters of 1923 were 390, 499, 153, and 
60 respectively. 

There is no need to examine this arrangement in detail since 
it is now cancelled. But as there is a possibility that it mey be 
revived, it may be stated that it included several provisions intended 
to secure effective supervision of emigration and the collection of 
accurate statistical data. Both parties undertook for instance, 
to combat the unlawful recruiting of Czechoslovak labourers and 
to notify each other of any irregular applications for workers, 
promising formally to give no effect to such applications. 

The recruiting was to be made on the production of written 
contracts (four copies being required), as a general rule for groups 
of not less than four persons, who were to be sent under the super- 
vision of “ conductors’. Numerous privileges were granted to 
encourage this method of recruiting, such as reductions in railway 
rates, special facilities for crossing the frontier, favourable and 
guaranteed contracts, security of repatriation, and abolition of 
passports, so that the emigrant worker had every interest in making 
use of the system. The fact that the German employer was 
required to pay a fixed fee to the Czechoslovak employment 
exchange which found the workers meant that careful statistics 
had to be compiled, which were checked by all the authorities 
concerned in the contract (employment exchanges, municipal and 
provincial offices, etc.). 

The failure to renew the arrangement was due much less to 
any intrinsic defects than to the accident of the collapse of the 
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German exchange, which made it impossible in 1923 to fix normal 
rates of wages or send home savings to the country of origin. 
The stabilisation of the currency will make it possible to consider 
the revival of the arrangement this year. 


The Austro-Czechoslovak Agreement 


In pursuance of section 23 of the commercial treaty between 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, an agreement was concluded at the 
end of 1922 between delegates of the Austrian Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and the Czechoslovak Ministries of Agriculture and Social 
Welfare, concerning the recruiting of seasonal agricultural workers 
in Czechoslovakia and their transport to Austria during 1923. 
This agreement is very similar to that between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, but its regulations are even more detailed and 
allow of very close checking of the workers. If properly carried 
out it can provide almost perfect statistics. 

The bodies more especially responsible for carrying out the 
agreement are the Austrian central employment exchange for 
agriculture and forestry in Vienna and the Czechoslovak employ- 
ment exchanges of Prague, Brno, Opava, and Bratislava and their 
branch exchanges. These institutions have to see that all placing 
of agricultural workers between the two countries is effected through 
them, and they are required to notify each other of all irregular 
contracts of which they learn, and to reject them. The workers 
must be engaged on a written employment contract, generally 
drawn up collectively for all the workers applied for by a single 
agricultural undertaking. The agreements are drawn up in German 
and in Czech or Slovak. Their maximum duration is one year, 
at the end of which the workers must be taken back to their own 
country. 

The model employment contract appended to the agreement, 
which in itself is fairly voluminous (16 sections), covers 22 folio 
pages — enough to fill a small volume. The contract, which 
serves also as a collective passport for crossing the frontier, gives 
detailed particulars of the workers in each group applied for 
(harvesters, young men over 18 years of age, strong women or 
girls, girls, boys under 18 years of age), together with the name of 
the selected “conductor ”’. The employer sends two copies of 
the contract to the Vienna central employment exchange, which 
has it visaed by the Ministry of Agriculture and sends it on to 
the Czechoslovak employment exchange, together with the sum 
of 41 Czechoslovak crowns per worker (6 crowns for stamp duties, 

6 
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etc., 20 crowns as an advance for expenses, and accident insurance 
at 15 crowns a year) which the employer has to pay. 

The applications are registered by the local employment 
exchange and the two copies of the contract are then sent to the 
exchange instructed to carry out the recruiting with the assistance 
of the conductor, who must undertake that the provisions of the 
law and of the contract will be scrupulously observed by himself 
and by the other persons concerned. As evidence of this under- 
taking he signs and dates the contract, and the exchange then 
advances him the amount necessary to cover the cost of transport 
and recruiting. 

The actual recruiting is done by the conductor. He looks for 
and selects the persons who seem to him most capable of fulfilling 
the conditions of the contract, and enters their ful] name, address, 
age, and wages on both copies of the contract, checking all the 
information by reference to the local authorities. The workers 
recruited are medically examined and the doctor countersigns the 
contract. The latter is read to all the workers and stamped by 
the local authorities to certify that this formality has been gone 
through. One of the two copies is then returned to the employment 
exchange, and the conductor fixes the date of departure for Austria, 
having applied for and obtained the prescribed reduction of 50 per 
cent. of the fares. The Vienna exchange is at once informed of 
the date; it subsequently notifies the Czechoslovak exchange of 
the names of the workers who reach their destination. The second 
copy of the contract is kept by the conductor ; it is stamped by the 
Austrian and Czechoslovak authorities, and then takes the place 
of other official documents (identity cards or passports) for crossing 
the frontier, both for the conductor and for the workers on the 
list. 

An appendix to the contract states the place where the workers 
were recruited, the number of workers travelling together, the name 
of the conductor, the sums advanced, and the stations of departure, 
of crossing the frontier, and of destination. The Czechoslovak 
and Austrian frontier officials record on the document itself the 
number of persons who have crossed the frontier. 

On arrival at their destination the conductor must immediately 
take his party to the employer, who records on the contract the 
number of workers arriving and the date of arrival. The advances 
to the conductor are added up and the document is again signed 
by the employer. It is then sent back to the Vienna exchange, 
which sends a copy of the list of workers to the Czechoslovak 
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consul-general in Vienna to be kept until the final return of the 
“workers to Czechoslovakia. A copy of the contract is also given 
to the conductor. 

The formalities when the workers leave are similar. It is formally 
provided in the agreement that the workers may not stay in Austria 
for more than one year. When they leave, the employer and the 
conductor must again certify on the contract that the party of 
workers, composed of so many persons, left their employment on 
such a date after receiving the wages due to them in full. The 
contract serves a second time as a passport for the workers, on 
this occasion for leaving Austria. The Austrian and Czechoslovak 
frontier officials must record on a special form the date the workers 
cross the frontier and their number. 

There is a space in the contract where anyone who wishes can 
enter other remarks. Apart from any such voluntary information, 
it may be noted from the statistical point of view that, when the 
contract is properly filled in, it contains the following data : 


(1) Particulars of the number and kind of workers required by 
the employer ; 

(2) A brief summary of the regulations applying to the workers 
recruited and the privileges granted to them ; 

(3) The terms of the contract (16 sections) ; 

(4) Appendix I : the text of the legislation on agricultural labour 
in force in the provinces of Upper and Lower Austria, Salzburg, ‘Styria 
and Carinthia ; 

(5) Appendix II : a full list of the workers engaged under the 
contract, stating the full name of each, age, district, the wages promised, 
and any medical or official certificates ; 

(6) Appendix III : (a) a numbered list of the workers, and details 
of the route to be followed on the outward journey, (b) forms for the 
Czechoslovak and Austrian frontier officials to enter the number of 
workers travelling together, (c) a certificate from the employer stating 
the number of workers who have arrived at their destination and giving 
discharge for the money advanced for expenses, (d) a certificate from 
the employer stating the number of workers returning home, (e) a 
form for the frontier officials on the return journey to enter the number 
of workers returning. 


The documents are thus very complete, but it is natural to 
ask whether they are always properly filled in. Noreport has yet 
been published on the working of the system, which at first sight 
seems very carefully thought out, but it has been too recently 
introduced to allow of a final opinion on its advantages and draw- 
backs. It would seem to be working well, since it is regularly 
renewed year by year, and the text recently adopted for 1924 
scarcely differs from that for 1923 described above. The results 
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of the arrangement have already been considerable. The number 
of seasonal agricultural workers recruited collectively for Austria® 
through the employment exchanges of Prague. Brno, Opava, and 
Bratislava was as follows : 


Nationality — 1922 1923 


Bohemian 380 260 
Moravian 1,644 1,885 
Silesian 212 205 
Slovak 5,487 5,615 


Total 7,723 7,965 


On the other hand, individual emigration to Austria, so far as 
it is recorded, has declined, as will appear from the following table : 


Period Number of individual 
emigrants 
1922 Ist quarter 1,380 
2nd » 1,403 
3rd » 853 
4th » 578 


lst quarter 500 
2nd » 452 
3rd » 529 
4th » 371 


There has been no collective emigration of industrial workers 
to Austria, nor does the Austro-Czechoslovak agreement make 
any provision for it. 


Such, then, is the extent of the agreements between Czecho- 
slovakia and other countries. It appears that in 1923 the system 
of collective recruiting under international agreements was far 
from holding that almost exclusive importance which it has reached 
in Poland. It further appears that emigration to countries without 
agreements was maintained and even slightly increased during 
the year in question. The following figures relate to the countries 
with which no agreements have been concluded : 


Country Number of emigrants 

1922 1923 

Poland 694 292 

Hungary 894 4,144 

Roumania 1,042 1,054 

Italy 177 151 
Serb-Croat-Slovene 

Kingdom 1,555 1,058 

Russia 212 519 

Other European countries 482 592 
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These figures show that individual emigration is still of considerable 
importance. 


CONCLUSION 


A distinctive feature of Czechoslovak statistics of continental 
emigration is the procedure adopted for collective emigration to 
France, which is subject to a double check — on leaving Czecho- 
slovakia and on entering France — and so can be reliably recorded. 
The system used for emigration from Czechoslovakia to Germany 
is of too recent application to allow of definite conclusions, while 
the system for Austria, which at first sight is very interesting 
though perhaps rather too detailed, has not yet been dealt with 
in a full report, nor has it been in force long enough to allow of 
final appraisal of its merits. More attention may well be paid 
to the attempt at present being made to keep an exact record 
of emigrants crossing the frontier, which would provide the neces- 
sary check on the passport statistics now published. But the plans 
for this are still unfinished, and therefore no results have as yet 
‘been published. 

A final reference may be made to the great care with which 


Czechoslovak emigration statistics are compiled, which results in 
their being among the fullest published in Europe. 





Workers’ Gardens’ 


Workers’ gardens or allotments are among the opportunities of 
which the worker may take advantage in his spare time. The indus- 
trial worker, in particular, finds in work on an allotment facilities 
both for much needed open-air recreation and for adding to the food 
supply of his family. The origin of the workers’ gardens movement 
can be traced in more than one way ; in general, it is a comparatively 
modern movement though in a few countries it has a long history. 
During the war the movement underwent enormous extension owing 
to the shortage of fresh foodstuffs, both in belligerent and in neutral 
countries. An estimate of this extension and of the present size of 
the movement is difficult owing to the incompleteness of the figures 
available. Much support has been given to the movement by govern- 
ments and public and private bodies, and some legislation exists, 
the special aims of the worker in cultivating his garden plot, differing 
as they do fundamentally from the aims of the farmer, being always 
kept in view. 


ORKER%S’ gardens or allotments have been rightly described 

as among the factors, indeed as one of the principal factors, 
which contribute to the use which the worker may make of his spare 
time. The description reflects the facts of the situation and the 





1 The information on which this article is based has been partly first-hand 
investigation and partly a number of written sources too various to admit of con- 
venient citation. For information received by letter from governments, associations, 
and private individuals acknowledgment is hereby made to the following : Federal 
Ministry of Labour, Germany ; Ministry for Social Affairs, Denmark ; Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, Great Britain ; Board of Agriculture for Scotland ; 
Office of Social Affairs, Sweden ; Reichsverband der Kleingartenvereine Deutsch- 
lands, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany ; Ligue nationale du Coin de Terre, Brussels, 
Belgium"; Kolonihave Forbundet for Danmark, Copenhagen, Denmark; Agricultural 
Organisation Society and National Union of Allotment Holders, London; Scottish 
National Union of Allotment Holders, Edinburgh; Scottish Farm Servants’ 
Union, Stirling, Scotland; Bond van Huurders van Volkstuinen, Amsterdam, 
Holland ; Dr. Hans Kampfimeyer, Vienna, Austria ; Professor Arnal, Director of 
Agricultural Services, Belfort, France ; Miss E.L. Hudson, Hon. Sec., The Croydon 
Vacant Lands Cultivation Society, Croydon, England ; the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation des Concessionnaires des Jardins ouvriers de la ville de Genéve, Switzerland. 
Special attention may also drawn to articles in the International Review of Agricul- 
tural Economics published by the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome ; 
these articles cover workers’ gardens during the war in Austria, France, Belgium, 
England and Wales, Bulgaria, and the United States, and will be found respectively 
in the volume for 1922, pp. 436-450, 725-734, 793-798, in that for 1923, pp. 162-210, 
and in that for 1924, pp. 160-162 and 194-214. 
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progress made by a movement which has created such gardens — 
whether adjoined to dwellings or topographically separate — in 
the more highly industrialised countries of the world, this 
movement being in part a consequence of restrictions in the hours 
of work established on behalf both of manual and of salaried 
workers in such countries by means of collective bargaining or 
on the basis of legislation. 

In Great Britain and in the more industrialised of her Domin- 
ions, in the United States, in France, Belgium, Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland, the terms workers’ allotments and workers’ 
gardens include a wide range of institutions now accepted as part 
of the worker’s life and as contributing to the economic advantage 
of a large number of families. Elsewhere the movement is in its 
initial stages, but will probably grow with the growth cf industrial- 
isation. In fact, the origin of workers’ allotments must be sought 
principally in such growth of the industrial system and in that 
spread of urban areas which is its inevitable accompaniment. 
Urban life brings with it specially pressing problems of cost of 
living. The high prices of commodities transported from distant 
areas of cultivation are a burden additional to the prices for lodging 
charged in crowded centres of increasing density of population. 
Workers’ gardens contribute to the solution of the cost-of-living 
problem. They furnish the manual worker and the salaried 
employee with commodities for direct consumption which play no 
small part in the family budget, for instance, with vegetables 
and again with the food to be obtained from chicken-rearing and 
the keeping of other small domestic animals, namely, rabbits, 
pigs, and goats. 

These principles and aims serve to characterise and define the 
worker’s garden. A definition might run as follows: a worker’s 
garden or allotment is a small plot of land, cultivated by the worker 
himself, such worker finding the main part of his income in the 
remuneration paid to him either as manual worker or salaried 
employee, and devoting to his garden his spare time with the 
principal object of obtaining therefrom commodities for the con- 
sumption of himself and his family. 

The limits set out in the above definition will prevent the 
reader from confusing the history and progress of the movement 
for workers’ allotments with the work being done in more than one 
country with a different objective, namely, with a view to establish- 
ing family agricultural holdings by the parcelling out of large 
estates formerly cultivated cn an extensive system. Such holdings 
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when created are intended permanently to absorb the whole ener- 
gies of the tenant and his family. Their size and quality should 
therefore be adapted to the amount of labour force which that 
family can put into the field and their net return should be at 
least sufficient to meet the whole family requirements. A worker’s 
allotment, on the other hand, should not be calculated to absorb 
more than a small portion of the family activity ; its area should 
be small, as a rule a few hundred square yards, and should bear 
some relation to the total acreage available for allotments and the 
price of land. Moreover, seeing that the purpose of an allotment 
is to grow produce for direct consumption by the cultivator (produce 
grown for sale is not so usual), and that the labour expended on 
it during his spere time does not amount to as much as could be 
valued at a high or even at a fixed scale, it follows that the cultiva- 
tion methods adopted io allotment gardening aim at the largest 
gross return of produce rather than at the highest net profit. 


PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MOVEMENT 


An analysis of the movement might be summed up as follows. 
Workers’ gerdens or allotments are known and became popular 
in countries or districts where industrial life has been markedly 
developed and where the problem of urban centres has made its 
appearance. A first period of development may be defined as 
lasting until the eve of the war and was marked by slow but steady 
progress. A second period covers the years of the war and imme- 
diately after and shows a very rapid growth, followed by a brief 
slowing down when the improved food situation caused the 
hitherto intense demand for allotments to slacken. A_ third 
period, again one of slow and steady progress, begins with the 
increasing adoption of restrictions on the length of the working 
day. 

The history of allotments has been very different in different 
countries. In some countries the allotments movement has been 
long and connected with old agrarian problems ; in others it is 
independent and recent ; indeed, insome countries, now among the 
most important in fostering it, allotments were almost unknown 
before the war or even ridiculed. On the whole, the movement 
may be defined as a young one, arising out of a special contact 
made between industrialisation and the older, agrarian, form of 
civilisation at that point in the history of each country when, 
industrialisation having been finally established, certain special 
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effects of it on the ordinary lives of human beings became exceed- 
ingly apparent. It is therefore of some interest to trace the rise 
of allotments in certain countries, because this explains the present 
somewhat heterogeneous aspect presented by the movement as a 
whole. In no country is the movement complete, and on no other 
topic perhaps is there so much that is practical to be learned by 
one state from the efforts of another. 

_In a great many European countries — England, Germany’, 
Denmark?, to mention only three — allotments were first provided 
at the opening of the nineteenth century as a measure of poor 
relief. Necessitous persons or families, instead of being wholly 
supported by public allowances or in public institutions, were given a 
small plot of ground to eke out their food supply. About three- 
quarters of a century later, in 1894, the United States began exactly 
the same experiment with the first vacant lots cultivation associa- 
tion, started during a period of distress by a philanthropic mayor 
of Detroit®. In England the early history of allotments is perhaps 
particularly interesting. It is distinguished by the long course 
of legislation which has encouraged it, going back (we omit reference 
to earlier statutes) to an Act of 1819 which gave authority to 
churchwardens and overseers to hire or enclose land under certain 
conditions in order to let it to the poor and unemployed inhabitants 
of their district. Until the passing of the Allotments Extension 
Act in 1882 there was a slow conflict between this early principle 
and wider views. The basis of poverty was dropped in a Crown 
Allotment Act of 1832 under which allotments could be taken 
up by “ industrious labourers and journeymen of good character ”’. 
An unfortunate set-back was, however, administered two years 
later by the Poor Law Commissioners, who, misjudging the strength 
of the movement and under the influence of the Manchester 
school of doctrine at that time prevailing, appeared to be satisfied 





1 The records of the town of Kiel are particularly interesting. They go back 
to 1822, when a certain area was placed at the disposal of necessitous families ; 
the poverty basis was first dropped in 1830. In 1912-1913 it was actually 
estimated that ons family out of every four in the town had a garden plot (namely, 
10,082 gardens to 163,772 inhabitants) ; the garden areas are a marked feature 
of the city topography. In other German towns, e.g. Posen, the direct connection 
between poor relief and allotments was maintained for many years. 

* In a Circular of 4 March 1826 issued from the Chancellor’s Office poor relief 
authorities were requested to place areas of land at the disposal of necessitous 
artisans and citizens of provincial towns. A second Circular was issued on 18 Decem- 
ber 1828 ; subsequently, when the connection with poor relief was dropped, the 
rents were nevertheless paid into poor relief funds. 

* «War Gardens in the United States”, by W.R. Beatrix, in International 
Review of Agricultural Economics, 1924, pp. 194-214. 
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that any movement which showed signs of fulfilling an economic 
demand could safely be left to look after itself. “Since it appears ”’, 
they wrote, “that land may be let to. labourers on profitable 
terms, the necessity for a public enquiry on these points seems 
to be at an end. A practice which is beneficial to both parties, 
and is known to be so, may be left to the care of their own self- 
interest. ”’ 

The report was decisive, and it was not until in the seventies 
the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union included the demand 
for allotments in its programme (though only after considerable 
hesitation) that the movement revived!. The Allotments Exten- 
sion Act of 1882 was directly due to the propaganda of the Union. 
The Act for the first time proceeded on the important principle, 
though indeed only to a limited extent, that it was a duty incumbent 
on certain authorities holding land to see that a portion be set 
aside for allotments*, thus in effect reversing the dictum of the 1834 
Commissioners allowing such matters to take care of themselves. 

The Allotments Act of 1882 was followed by a period of agricul- 
tural depression during the eighties and nineties, but the popularity 
which the allotments movement obtained in industrial centres, 
e.g. in the mining counties of Durham and Glamorgan, enabled 
it not merely to hold its own but rapidly to extend. This accounts 
for the passing of further legislation, namely, the Allotments Acts 
of 1887 and 1890. Nevertheless, extension was still by private 
letting far more than by public action ; in 1896 it was reported that 
up to 1894 only 2,249 acres 2 roods 29 poles satisfying 5,536 tenants 
had been acquired by public authorities under the 1887 and 1890 
Acts, and in only two cases had compulsory powers been exercised. 

The Act that may really be said to have been of large practical 
effect was the Local Government Act of 1894. The fact is that 
this Act (of enormous importance in the creation of local govern- 
ment in England) was the first to link up the allotments movement 
with a really adequate local organisation. Allotments have from 
that date onwards been a matter of local government organisation, 
and it is an accepted principle that local authorities are bound 





1 According to the report of the Commissioner to enquire into the employment 
of women and children in agriculture only 2,119 acres had been assigned for allot- 
ments out of a total of 484,893 acres enclosed between 1845 and 1867. On the 
other hand, the “ self-interest ’’ on which the 1834 Commissioners had relied had 
effected private lettings, the amount of which cannot now be estimated. 

* Under Section A (5) they were even directed, where their land lay “ at an 
inconvenient distance from the residences of any cottagers or labourers ”’ to let 
it and hire other land more favourably situated. 
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to provide land under normal circumstances ; the proviso that the 
request of six ratepayers must at least be made a matter of enquiry 
was laid down in 1887 and still obtains. Stress was originally 
laid on obtaining land by voluntary agreement and it was only 
gradually that the principle of compulsion was recognised where 
voluntary agreement was in default (first effectively in 1894). 
Another basic principle formulated at this time and still obtaining 
is that rents both must be reasonable and must nevertheless cover 
expenditure ; power to borrow money was also provided and — 
another important point — improvement and adaptation of land 
was recognised as a legitimate public undertaking. Further, 
from 1890 onwards allotments committees had to be set up by 
county councils’. 

The early history of the allotments movement in England and 
Wales (the movement in Scotland is not dissimilar) has been given 
at some length. It is not without importance to an understanding 
of the question. The principal fact that emerges is that the need 
for allotments does not of itself create allotments. Certain dif- 
ficulties connected with the supply of land must first be cleared 
out of the way : the “ self-interest’’ on which the 1832 Commissioners 
relied is not sufficiently marked or powerful to do this, and 
definite help is required from outside sources. This help may be 
given in more than one way. In Great Britain it has chiefly taken 
the form of legislation, which has gradually — from a permis- 
sive to a compulsory type. 

In other countries other help, apart from that offered by legis- 
lative bodies, has been effective. It is, in fact, characteristic of 
the movement that in some countries it has proceeded virtually 
without positive legislative support, though the important associa- 
tions which have led it are recognised at law as public corporations. 
In France the start of the modern movement may be traced to the 
efforts of Mme. Félicie Hervieu in 1891 at Sedan to assist some 
families in whom she was interested. A small meeting called by 
Abbé Lemire on 21 October 1896 at Hazebrouck made the work 
known, and from this meeting sprang after a short interval the 
large national association known as the French Association for 





? Early history of the allotments movement in England in (1) “‘ The Cultivation 
of Allotments in England and Wales during the War”’, by F. L. Tomirnson, in 
the International Review of Agricultural Economics, 1923, pp. 162-210 ; (2) Arthur 
W. Asusy: Allotments and Small Holdings in Oxfordshire (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1917); and other sources. 
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Garden Plots and Homes (Ligue Francaise du Coin de Terre et du 
Foyer). Shortly after there existed something like sixteen groups. 
of allotment holders owning 655 gardens. The Association was. 
constituted on 25 June 1897 and started a bulletin. It owed much 
to the personal efforts of certain social leaders and was conceived. 
from the outset from a social point of view. 

Together with the parallel association in Belgium, the National 
Association for Garden Plots and Homes (Ligue Nationale du Coin 
de Terre et du Foyer) which was founded at almost the same moment, 
in 1896, this organisation pursues definite social aims, which may 
be defined briefly as the maintenance of family life on what is 
described as “the natural basis ’’!, namely, attachment to the soil 
and to the home. The first of its aims is now defined as follows : 
“the study, encouragement, and realisation . . . of all that tends 
to consolidate the family by means of ownership of the soil or 
of the home’’. Consequently, the aims of these two organisations. 
go considerably beyond the mere provision of gardens ; whether 
for the industrial worker or for the agricultural they seek to 
provide a dwelling-house and at least a garden, but they also 
contemplate the encouragement of small property-holding and 
of actual possession, permanent and ultimately even heritable’. 
Thus the problem of workers’ gardens in these two countries is 
intimately connected with housing and smallholding questions, and 
no proper understanding of it can be obtained if it is considered in 
an isolated way. An important step was taken in France when 
on 3 August 1909 the Association was recognised as a public 
utility corporation ; from that date onwards it has entered into 
close permanent relations with public bodies, especially with local 
authorities, all over the country ; by 1922morethan thirty authorities 
had taken the initiative in providing plots and the number is 
constantly increasing. The great care exercised in organising 
local associations, the triennial congresses which have been held 
since 1897, the scientific encouragement of proper cultivation, 
the financial resources of the Association, and the avowedly social 
aim pursued have combined to make the Association one of the 
more important and most successful public bodies in France. 
The same applies to the National Association in Belgium. Some 





1 “« Htablir la famille sur la base naturelle, qui est la possession de la terre et du 
foyer ’’ were the words originally used to define the aims of the organisation. 

* The aims of Abbé Lemire were, in his own words: “‘that every worker might 
reckon on the family house and garden acquired by his toil being exempt from 
seizure, exempt from taxes, and exempt from death duties ”’. 
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idea of the progressive increase in the number of gardens taken 
up in either country is given below under “ Statistics ”’!. 

The rise of the movement in Germany is of a somewhat compli- 
cated character. At least three movements can be traced, a cultural, 
# philanthropic, and more recently an economic movement. The 
cultural movement, which has been a very important one, goes back 
to the thirties and forties of the nineteenth century, when a certain 
Dr. Schreber of Leipzig devoted himself to propaganda work on 
behalf of open-air playgrounds for children. After his death in 
1861 his work was continued by the educationalist, Dr. Hauschild. 
The first playground was started at Leipzig in 1864 and was sur- 
rounded by small family gardens, a feature which has since been 
continued. From this sprang the well-known Schrebergédrien, 
which combine opportunities for open-air life for both children and 
adults and constantly include, beside the central playground 
(with apparatus) and surrounding family gardens, a room or rooms 
where refreshments can be obtained, etc. The play is organised 
and voluntary workers are called upon to supervise it, teachers, 
parents or other persons interested combining to make the neces- 
sary arrangements~ In fact, all that is connected with or can 
contribute to the spending of leisure, whether of children or adults, 
in the open air is furthered, such as swimming associations, gym- 
nastic classes, and country walks ; exhibitions and competitions 
are also held and summer fétes are very popular and very successful. 
Of this work the Schreber garden is the centre, and the building 
provided within its area is necessary for committee work, etc. The 
areas are accessible to the general population and form a favourite 
Sunday walk. 

The Schreber garden movement is really a family life movement 
of great interest. It is not a charitable or philanthropic movement ; 
before the war, at any rate, the Schreber associations, e.g. at Leip- 
zig, paid quite considerable |lsums into the city funds as rents 
for land hired?. 





1 Early history of the movement in France in (1) an article by the Secretary 
of the Association published in L’dme francaise, 6 Oct. 1923; (2) International 
Review of Agricultural Economics, 1922, pp. 725-734; and (3) Ligue Frangaise du 
Coin de Terre et du Foyer: Organisation et Action de la Fédération, Historique, 
Documents (Paris, 1924, 42 pp.). For the National Association in Belgium cf. 
Congrés National du Coin de Terre, Palais des Académies, Bruxelles, 9 Juillet 1922 
(Brussels, 1923, 344 pp.). 

* The great popularity of the movement may be judged by the fact that in 1906 
eleven Schreber associations in Leipzig counted a child membership of 20,000, and 
their play centres registered nearly 400,000 child attendances, whereas eighteen 
elementary schools were able to attract to their organised play hours a roll of only 
3,889 children and registered only 32,846 attendances. 
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A second movement, which at its outset was largely connected 
with philanthropic effort, was started forty years later in 1901. 
Photographs of the French and Belgian garden plot and home 
movement, described above, were set out at the Paris exhibition 
of 1900 and happened to catch the eye of a German delegate. The 
result was a series of efforts in Germany, closely modelled on the 
French and Belgian societies, but which rapidly took on a special 
character of their own. The open-air cure for tuberculosis and 
other diseases was beginning to be practised at the time, and under 
the influence of Red Cross and other societies, e.g. the Patriotic 
Women’s Association (Vaterlindischer Frauenverein) of Charlot- 
tenburg (the first society acting), a very considerable movement 
was inaugurated which sought to place at the disposal of those 
who could not otherwise have afforded it simple means for practis- 
ing open-air cures or living an open-air life. Other activities were 
subsequently undertaken, such as the organisation of assistance in 
obtaining employment, of a cheap coal supply in winter, etc., and 
thrift work. The importance of the movement lies in the fact that it 
filled a gap between the original Schreber gardens and the more mod- 
ern movement started chiefly during the war by public authorities. 

Meanwhile a third, or economic, movement may be separately 
traced. Its origins are very old and comparable with the origins 
of the movement in other European countries ; reference has, for 
instance, already been made to the grant of plots at Kiel to poor 
inhabitants from 1822 onwards. In other towns, too, the wage- 
earning population sought to obtain from smail plots of land granted 
by the municipal authorities those supplies of food which, owing 
to the unsatisfactory economic conditions of their time, they were 
totally unable to procure in sufficient quantity by means of their 
earnings. In one form or another the movement subsisted, but 
was not nationally organised and it lacked legislative support. 
Thus round Berlin great difficulties were experienced, as until 1908 
there were no legal means of preventing the improper sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors by the landlord to the cultivator. The purely economic 
side of the allotment movements, however, as apart from such 
specialised movements as the Schreber gardens and the “ health ” 
gardens, was always latent in Germany and always recognised!. 





1 History of the garden plot movement in Germany from (1) a communication 
to the International Labour Office by Professor Kampfimeyer ; (2) Familiengdrten 
und andere Kleingartenbestrebungen in ihrer Bedeutung fiir Stadt und Land ; 
Vorbericht und Verhandlungen der 6. Konferenz der Zentralstelle fiir Volkswohlfahrt 
in Danzig vom 18, Juni 1912 (Berlin, Heymann 1913, 364+ x1x pp.;(3) H. Forster 
and M. Kricer : Schafft Kleingdrten (Frankfort-on-the-Main, Reichsverband der 
Kleingartenvereine Deutschlands, 1924, 23 pp.); and other sources. 
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The history of the allotments movement before the war in 
other European countries is closely similar. It has already been 
traced in these columns for Sweden!, and reference has been made 
above to Denmark. In the Scandinavian countries the pleasure 
motive, referred to in the introductory remarks to this article, 
finds ample expression. Great attention is paid to making the 
garden plot a pleasant place; it is the family reunion ground, 
and, indeed, life leases to the head of the family are not uncom- 
mon. Consequently, any amount of trouble may be sper t on improv- 
ing the amenities of the garden, and is not wasted. A small con- 
struction for shelter, almost in the nature of a tiny bungalow, is 
usual, surrounded by flower-beds and grass. The national aptitude 
for taking full advantage of the brief summer season makes of the 
femily garden an important social asset. The hours of clerical 
workers begin early and (with a very brief spell for a sandwich 
luncheon) also end early, normally at 2.30 or 3, so that the number 
of hours of daylight which can be spent in the open air by many 
persons is considerable. 

The same, in general, is true of the Netherlands. On each 
allotment there is a small house where the worker may spend his 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, free days and holidays with his 
family. More attention is given to the cultivation of flowers and 
fruit than to vegetable growing, which is of secondary importance. 
The aim of those who conduct the movement is to awaken a love 
of the open air and a sense of community ; to this end shows and 
exhibitions are arranged and summer concerts are given at the 
bandstands erected on allotment areas. 


Expansion in Consequence of the War 


Such, in brief outline, is the history of the allotments move- 
ment until 1914. The war brought in its train conditions which 
led to a more rapid development. There were the difficulties of 
the food situation. The increasing scarcity and dearness of pro- 
visions caused the workers to seek more and more insistently the 
possession of a tiny plot of ground in order to grow produce for 
their own use, while governments and associations encouraged all 
that could contribute to satisfy the demand, and saw to it that 
cultivation was carried on as rationally and economically as 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 6, June 1924: “ Utilisation of 
Workers’ Leisure in Sweden ”’, by Bertil Nystrém, pp. 859-860. 
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possible. Progress was also furthered by the shortage of labour ; 
so many men had been called to the Front that landowners were 
unable to continue the cultivation of the whole of their property 
and were forced to release part for allotments cultivation. The 
total number and total acreage of allotments thus noticeably 
increased in all countries in the course of the war. 

This rapid expansion was too sudden to be noted, classified, 
or precisely organised. Efforts in all countries were concentrated 
on increasing the gross amount of food produced by any means 
whatever without paying attention to questions of mere record. 
Certain estimates are, however, available showing the phenomenal 
increase in the number of allotments in some of the belligerent 
countries!, which show the movement doubled, tripled or quad- 
rupled, or in many cases created where it had not existed before. 
‘Governments, local authorities, the regular allotments associations, 
and many other societies combined to put forth every effort. 
Some legislation was issued, mostly under special war-time powers’, 
but economic needs were so imperious that legislation rather 
followed than encouraged the course of events. An estimate of 
those needs or of the measure in which the garden-plot movements 
contributed to satisfy them is far beyond the scope of this article. 
It remains rather to seize and emphasise the permanent effects 
which survived the temporary pressure of war conditions. 

When the war ended the movement for workers’ gardens at 
first slackened ; the number of such gardens and the total area 
which they covered decreased in almost all the ex-belligerent 
countries. The same happened in the neutral countries. The need 
for procuring certain food products had become less pressing ; 
moreover, large numbers of proprietors were able to re-enter on 
possession of land which had been assigned, either voluntarily or 





? Thus in England and Wales the 580,000 allotments existing in 1914 had 
increased to 1,400,000 in 1918. In Scotland 1,685 allotments existing in 1914 
had multiplied to 42,277 in 1918. In Belgium, the estimates are 20,000 garden 
plots before the war rising to 180,000 in 1918. In France the 17,825 gardens 
registered at the triennial congress of the Ligue du Coin de Terre et du Foyer in 
1912 may be compared with the 90,000 of the war period (exclusive of plots seized 
directly by the workers without government authorisation or action by corporate 
bodies) ; owing to the great pressure of circumstances the movement made extra- 
ordinary progress, more especially in the zone under occupation ; thus 8,000 plots 
were laid out at Tourcoing, 9,000 at Sedan, and 35,000 at Roubaix. In the United 
States it is estimated that over five million war gardens were laid out, and though 
that figure must be received with caution the number was certainly very high. 

* For an analysis of the British Regulation 2L of 5 Dec. 1916, the Cultivation 
of Lands Order of 20 Feb. 1917, and other Orders, see International Review of 
Agricultural Economics, 1923, pp. 196 et seq. ; also ibid., 1922, p. 438, for a brief 
account of Austrian war-time legislation. 
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on compulsion, for the formation of allotments, and found it more 
convenient to cultivate it themselves. But subsequent to this 
period of slowing down the movement again began to extend in 
countries in which a high degree of industrialisation has been 
attained and which include densely populated centres. The collec- 
tive agreements concluded during this period and the legislation 
passed regulating labour conditions laid down restrictions on the 
length of the working day and thus secured on behalf of the worker 
a margin of spare time. This margin the workers sought to use in 
part to better their own economic conditions. Work on allotments 
once more took its place as one of the appropriate means towards 
such betterment. Thus in England the allotments movement 
shows an upward tendency after 1919 (a year during the course 
of which it had suffered a decline), and the British Government 
met the demand for greater permanency in the holding of allot- 
ments by introducing the Allotments Act of 1922, an analysis of 
which is given below. In France, the number of workers’ gardens 
in 1922 was 160,000 as against 88,000 in 1919, a rise of 122 per cent. 
The report! on an enquiry conducted by the French Ministry of 
Labour on the subject of workers’ leisure and workers’ gardens 
states : “It was above all after the passing of the Act of 
19 April 1919 on the 8-hour day that the movement for establish- 
ing workers’ gardens seemed to extend rapidly. ”’ 

In Belgium, the severe drop in the number of workers’ gardens 
after the war is again, it is hoped, being made good by a rise of 
20 to 25 per cent. since 19217. It was stated in 1922 that “ the 
workers. were tending to demand land and the proprietors to grant 
it®”’. In Switzerland during the period preceding the referendum 
of 17 February 1924 on the Bill for abandoning the principle of 
the 8-hour day it was stated that the success of workers’ gardens 
was intimately bound up with the strict observance of the 8-hour 
day. Moreover, the introduction of the 8-hour day encouraged 
the creation of workers’ gardens in countries like Italy where pre- 
viously they had either not been known at all or had been rare. 

Germany and Austria stand somewhat apart from other coun- 
tries. In both the movement is still on the scale induced by the 





1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, 1922, Nos. 10-11-12, and 1923, Nos. 1-2-3. 


2? Statement to the International Labour Office from the General Secretariat 
of the Ligue Nationale du Coin de Terre et du Foyer. 


% Congrés National du Coin de Terre, Palais des Académies, Bruxelles, 9 juillet 
1922 : discours de M. Joseph Goemare, p. 38. 
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war. In many Austrian and some German cities garden plots have, 
indeed, been practically 2 war-time creation. The war gardens of 
Vienna are perhaps the classic example. The economic motive was all- 
compelling and the “ poor fools ” of Steinhof?, who had been derided 
as lately as 1908, in the autumn of 1915, when the first serious 
potato shortage was making itself felt at Vienna, found themselves 
eagerly watched and imitated. Seldom has a more remarkable 
development of a city taken place, the more noticeable inasmuch 
as it was entirely spontaneous, organised, or rather carried on 
with the minimum of organisation, by the population itself acting 
under the pressing impulse of hunger, and, without paying much 
attention to future ways and means, thinking only of the immediate 
problem. Every conceivable utilisable scrap of ground was seized, 
and much that was not utilisable : military’ parade grounds so 
hardened with years of tramping that no spade could enter and 
motor ploughs had first to break the surface ; steep slopes of the 
hills in the vicinity ; and even the city rubbish heaps for years 
abandoned to the shooting of refuse. Thus the less than 8,000 gar- 
dens of before the war became over 80,000. 

The movement has never slackened. Estimates of its present 
extent are given in the next section. In Vienna and many other 
towns it still retains some of its characteristics of “ self help ”’ : 
it was a movement and a flourishing one long before it was system- 
atically organised. In this way it differs from the movement, 
e.g. in France or Belgium, where nationally organised societies are 
accustomed to take the necessary steps, and even from the move- 
ment in Great Britain, where a combination of corporate and 
legislative action has always been maintained *. 


PRESENT EXTENT OF THE MOVEMENT : STATISTICS 


The present extent of the movement can only in part be 
estimated. Statistics often do not exist at all, or fail to distinguish 





1 «« Die Harmlosen von Steinhoff’ (Steinhof is a mental asylum near Vienna, 
near which an allotment area was laid out). 

2 History of garden plots in Austria in (1) Kleingartenbau und Siedlungswesen : 
Band I. Wiens Schrebergdrten, by Franz SILLER and Camillo ScHNEIDER (Vienna, 
Oesterreichische Gartenbaugesellschaft, 1920, 112 pp. illus.); (2) Fiihrer durch die 
Wiener Kleingdrten-, Siedlungs- und Wohnbauausstellung, 2.-9. September 1923, 
Rathaus (catalogue of the municipal garden-plot cultivators’ exhibition ; 50 pp.) ; 
(3) International Review of Agricultural Economics, 1922, pp. 436-450; (4) Com- 
munication to the International Labour Office by Dr. Hans Kampffimeyer ; and 
other sources. , 
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adequately between small holdings and workers’ gardens, or are 
collected for single areas or cities by separate local authorities, 
or are out of date. Organisations can usually state the extent of 
the movement which comes under their observation, but cannot 
estimate beyond. The movement becomes on the one side linked 
up with that for land tenure reform, and on the other most con- 
fusedly intertwined with housing projects, while the separate colo- 
nies, garden cities, and allotment schemes set going by individual 
firms, mining and railway companies, make any statement of 
total numbers of cultivators, area taken up, etc. most difficult. 
The following facts must be taken as indications only. For the 
sake of convenience, and in order to enable the reader to estimate 
the growth of the movement somewhat more systematically than 
is possible from the previous sections of this article, some selected 
figures for the war and the pre-war periods are also stated where 
available. 

In England and Wales figures are obtainable annually from the 
reports submitted to Parliament by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 


NUMBER AND AREA OF ALLOTMENTS IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES AS RETURNED BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND 
RAILWAY COMPANIES IN 1923! 











Description Number Area (acres) 
Allotments provided by Local Authorities 499,226 61,226 
Railway allotments 103,815 6,672 
Private allotments 483,647 87,127 
s 
Total 1,086,688 155,025 

















After making allowance for the fact that returns have not been 
received from all authorities, it is estimated that the total number 
of allotments in England and Wales on 31 December 1923 was 
1,190,000 covering 170,000 acres. This is a decrease of just over 
10 per cent. as compared with the estimated total of 1,330,000 allot- 
ments covering 185,000 acres on 31 December 1920. The decrease 





1.Figures communicated to the International Labour Office by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, Great Britain. 
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is almost entirely in the urban districts and is in part to be attrib- 
uted to the withdrawal on 25 March 1923 of land entered on under 
war-time legislation. The present unsatisfied demand is stated 
to be 15,912 allotments asked for by individuels and a request 
from one association, the area required being 1,939 acres. 

The principal organisation is the National Union of Allotment 
Holders, to which about a hundred societies are affiliated. The 
National Union publishes a monthly journal, Allotments and 
Gardens, and undertakes all activities that may contribute to the 
encouragement of allotment cultivation. It is especially interested 
in the problem of securing complete permanency for allotment 
areas, and is making suggestions for fresh legislation to that end. 
The conflict between allotments needs and housing needs is un- 
doubtedly the crucial question of the movement}. 

In Scotland the Board of Agriculture collects annual returns 
from all town councils and from selected parish councils in indus- 
trial areas. A summary is as follows. 




















NUMBER AND AREA OF ALLOTMENTS IN SCOTLAND, 
1914 To 1923? 













Number Area (acres) 





















1,685 © 249 
1917 26,180 1,551 
1918 42,277 2,551 
1919 41,756 2,641 
1920 40,525 2,527 
1921 38,651 2,309 
1922 34,451 2,030 
1923 27,976 1,622 



























Though these figures do not show the position for the whole 
of Scotland, they can be accepted as approximate totals. The 
noticeable decrease since the period immediately following the 
war is to be attributed mainly to the cessation of the need for an 
















1 On 27 May 1924 the Minister of Agriculture, in reply to a question, stated that 
the Government were awaiting a reply from the Allotments Advisory Committee 
h before considering fresh legislation designed to prevent Local Authorities, unless 
authorised by the Ministry, from selling or disposing of land purchased for use as 
allotments. (Hansarp, Parliamentary Reports (House of Commons), 27 May 
1924, col. 220.). 
* Statement to the International Labour Office from the Board of Agriculture 
for Scotland. 
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increased food production, but partly also to resumption of land 
for building purposes. Fresh land is now obtainable only on terms 
which allow of dispossession on three or six months’ notice and the 
men who have broken in a piece of ground from “ the rough ” 
once are not willing to do so again only to be turned out a 
second time. Unemployment also has had a most harmful effect, 
many former plot holders being unable to pay their rents or pur- 
chase seeds or manure. It is also to be noted that it is an invariable 
custom for married farm workers to receive a quantity of potatoes, 
varying from 12 cwt. to 3 tons per year as part wages, so that in 
the rural districts allotments are not so urgently required as in 
some other countries. 

The principal organisation is the Scottish National Union of 
Allotment Holders. Locally, most plot holders form small asso- 
ciations, many of which buy seeds, manure, etc. in bulk. In the 
bleak northern climate of Scotland allotments cultivation is 
unusually dependent on a good season, and the deferring of “ sum- 
mer-time ’’ by a week or two can have a very detrimental effect. 
Sunday work is against the social custom of the country, and if 
two or three wet Saturday afternoons succeed each other and 
‘ summer-time ”’ is fixed to begin somewhat late, the putting in 
of seeds is done so late as greatly to affect crops. 

In France the figures published in connection with the triennial 
congresses of the Association for Garden Plots and Homes mentioned 
above may be taken as covering the bulk of the movement. These 
figures are as follows. 


NUMBER OF WORKERS’ GARDENS AND ORGANISATIONS COVERED 
BY THE ASSOCIATION FOR GARDEN PLOTS AND HOMES 
IN FRANCE, 1897 To 1922! 








Year of congress Number of affiliated bodies Num ber of gardens 
1897 16 655 
1900 60 655 
1903 134 6,453 
1906 216 12,087 
1909 260 15,145 
1912 281 17,825 
1920 236 47,375 
1922 250 50,000* 

















1 Approximate figure. The estimated total area is 1,300 hectares, giving an average 
area per garden of 260 square metres, and the estimated total number of persons served 
by the gardens is 300,000. 





1 LigvE FRANGAISE DU CoIN DE TERRE ET DU FoYvER: Organisation et Action 
de la Fédération, Historique—-Documents. 
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To these figures must be added those revealed by the special 
enquiry on workers’ leisure conducted by the Ministry of Labour, 
the results of which were published in 1922 and showed 70,000 gar- 
dens, covering a total area of 2,500 hectares, attached to the housing 
schemes of mining companies and another 16,876 gardens, including 
6,839 added since 1919, attached to schemes of other industrial 
enterprises. The grand total of workers’ gardens existing in France 
at the beginning of 1922 was estimated during this official enquiry 
at 160,000, of which no less than 72,000 had been created since 
1919. The figures take no account of gardens hired by workers — 
direct from private persons !. 

In Belgium, the records of the Belgian organisation, the National 
Association for Garden Plots and Homes, indicate figures for certain 
selected years as follows. 


NUMBER AND AREA OF WORKERS’ GARDENS COVERED BY THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GARDEN PLOTS AND HOMES, 
BELGIUM, 1896 To 19212 





Number Area (hectares) 




















1 Estimate. 


In Germany organisatioa before and during the war resulted in 
the formation of two central and a number of smaller bodies. On 
14 August 1921 the Federal Association of German Garden Plot 





1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Nos. 10-11-12, 1922, pp. 408-417. Sta- 
tistics of gardens in France during the war in International Review of Agricultural 
Economics, 1922, pp. 729-733. 

* Figures from 1896 to 1918 from Congrés National du Coin de Terre, Palais 
des Académies, Bruxelles, 9 juillet 1922: discours de M. Joseph Goemare, p. 37; 
figures for 1921 and estimates for 1924 from a communication to the International 
Labour Office from the Ligue Nationale du Coin de Terre et du Foyer. For more 
detailed figures for 1918 by provinces stating number of local committees, area in 
hectares, number of families cultivating gardens, and number of persons benefiting 
by them, cf. International Review of Agricultural Economics, 1922, p. 798. 
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Societies (Reichsverband der Kleingartenvereine Deutschlands) was 
created, which united almost all existing associetions and is estim- 
ated at the present time to have a membership of 30,0001. The 
suggestion to have certral allotme.ts bureaux in all the German 
States, as well as allotments advisory committees in all munici- 
palities, put forth in an important Circular despatched by the 
Federal Ministry of Economics on 1 October 1919 to the States, 
has not yet, in the opinior of those best qualified to judge, borne 
sufficient fruit. Something, however, has been done in many of 
the larger towns’. 

Almost any estimete of the total number of persoas cultivating 
workers’ gardens of one type or another in Germany is made impos- 
sible by the variety of the movement, and above all by the huge 
extension it has taker on during and since the war. Figures 
for different cities are freely available and have been available 
for many years*. Coming to the period after the war, in the autumn 
of 1921 the larger towns in Germany were reckoned to have 
370,000 gardens of al] types in cultivation, covering a total area 
of over 10.800 hectares, while the whole number of gardens through- 
out the country was roughly estimated at between 600,000 and 
700,000 covering 20,000 hectares*. Since that date the numbers 
have yet further increased and are estimated at considerably above 
one million gardens, covering 30,000 hectares ; nor is the demand 
even yet satisfied, for, taking a single great city (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main) as an example, for 20,000 persons who are in enjoyment 
of a garden there are another 3,000 who are waiting to obtain one’®. 

Organisation in Austria groups itself round important city 
centres, such as Vienna. It has gradually evolved out of a large 
number of small associations and societies started somewhat 
haphazard during the war. This independent character of the 
movement is still largely preserved, but municipal authorities 
everywhere now make it one of their chief tasks to forward and 
regulate the movement. Thus at Vienna a workers’ garden bureau 





1 H. Forster and M. KriiGer : op. cit. 

* Schriften des Reichsverbands der Kleingartenvereine Deutschlands, Heft IV : 
Kleingartendémter und Kleingdrtnerbeirdte. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1924. 

3 See report cited in note 1, p. 94. Familiengdrten u. andere Kleingartenbe- 
strebungen in ihrer Bedeutung fiir Stadt und Land. This important report is the 
best source both for statistics and for other information on workers’ gardens in 
Germany before the war. 

* Neue Zeitschrift fiir Kleingartenwesen, Vol. II, No. 4, 3 April 1923. 

5 Estimates in a communication to the International Labour Office from Herr 
Rektor Férster, Reichsverband der Kleingartenvereine Deutschlands. 


. 
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was combined with the land settlement bureau (Siedlungsamt 
und Kleingartenstelle), but on 1 January 1923 this was turned 
into a limited liability company (Kleingartenstelle der Stadt Wien), 
in which the municipality took up 60 per cent. of the capital. There 
is also a very important federation of workers’ garden societies 
(Oesterreichischer Verband fiir Siedlungs- und Kleingartenwesen). 
Thus organisation is very comprehensive and presents a judicious 
mixture of state authority and independent initiative. 

Figures, as in Germany, can be quoted only as estimates and 
with reserve. Those for Vienna are the most important; the 
increase in and around that city is estimated as from less than 
8,000 in 1908 to 20,000 in 1915, and 40,000 in 1919. The increase 
continued in the following years, as the annexed table shows. 


, 
NUMBER AND TOTAL AREA OF GARDEN PLOTS IN AND 
AROUND VIENNA IN 1920, 1921, AND 1922! 





Families, gardens, etc. 1920 | 1921 | 1922 





Number of families occupying 
gardens 50,000 75,000 80,000 


Total estimated number of persons 
supplied from gardens 250,000 350,000 370,000 


Total estimated area of gardens 
occupied (hectares) 1,700 2,200 2,400 




















Besides the figures for Vienna and other towns, at least 40,000 
gardens must be estimated as taken up by railwaymen at the end 
of the war?. 

The extent of the movement in Czechoslovakia has already 
been indicated in the Review®. 

In Poland certain figures are available for the movement round 
Warsaw from 1907 onwards. The total area taken up is now stated 
to be about 75 hectares‘. 





1 Wochenberichte des Magistrats der Stadt Wien, 1921, No. 31 and 1922, No. 49. 
* International Review of Agricultural Economics, 1922, p. 448. 


,% International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 6, June 1924: * The Use of Spare 
Time in Czechoslovakia ”’, p. 879. 


* Communication from the correspondent in Warsaw of the International 
Labour Office. 
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NUMBER OF GARDEN PLOTS AT WARSAW, 1907 To 1923 








Year Number Year Number Year Number 
1907 210 1913 244 1919 2794 
1908 254 1914 500 1920 6656 
1909 281 1915 217 1921 3761 
1910 331 1916 1146 1922 3139 
1911 553 1917 1614 1923 3600 
1912 291 1918 2184 





















































In Sweden estimates previously published in these pages! 
show a rapid rise from 8,000 garden plots existing in 1914 to 12,000 
in 1917 and 64,000 in 1918. Many of the new plots were of the 
type known as field gardens (planteringsland), organised solely 
for food production purposes. With the close of the war, the 
movement once more became largely confined to the old type 
of garden, a type in which a general wish for open-air amenities 
plays at least as large a part in the Scandinavian countries 
as does the need for increasing the food supplies of the family. 
The numbers sank again to 30,000. The relation between the two 
types and the general progress of the movement may be judged 
from the following more detailed figures for Stockholm and Gothen- 
burg. 


NUMBER AND TOTAL AREA OF GARDEN PLOTS CULTIVATED ROUND 
STOCKHOLM AND GOTHENBURG IN 1918, 1919, AND 1923? 





Stockholm | Gotheaburg 





— 


Number of plots Area of plots (hectares) | Number of plots | Area of plots (hectares) 


Year 























Ordi- Field Ordi- | Field Ordi- Field Ordi- | Field 

nary | garden Total nary |garden Total nary garden Total nary caten Total 
1918 4549 | 10687) 15236} 137 | 270 407 737 181 918 | 209 29 238 
1919 4693 5204; 9897) 147 | 138 285 | 1072 181 | 1253 | 355 29 384 
1923 6640 360; 7000) 208 10 218 | 1117 181 | 1298 | 370 29 399 



































In Denmark the 26,000 gardens in existence in 1912 rapidly 
increased owing to the stress of the war to 60,000 plots in 1918. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. TX, No. 6, June 1923: ** The Use of Spare 
Time in Sweden ”’, by Bertil Nystr6m, p. 860. 

* Figures communicated to the International Labour Office in a report by 
Mr. Bertil Nystrém. 
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The increase was continued during 1919 and following years, and 
the present number of plots is estimated at 70,000 covering 3,500 
tonds of land'. Plots of the field-garden type are not included in 
these estimates?. 

In the United States estimates are almost wholly lacking. 
The National War Garden Commission calculated the number of 
wer gardens in cultivation in 1917 as approximately 3,500,000, and 
reported an increase to 5,000,000 in 1918. More conservative 
estimates by the Department of Agriculture would tend to place 
the total less high®. 


THE WoRKER’S GARDEN AS A SMALL UNDERTAKING 


We can now proceed to examine the worker’s garden itself 
in the light of a small undertaking, the methods used in cultivating 
it, and the means adopted in the past or now in force for ensuring 
that cultivation shall be as productive as possible. 


Character of the Land Available 


The land available falls broadly into two classes, namely, 
land owned privately and hired by direct negotiation between 
the would-be cultivator and the proprietor, and land which is 
made available (whether it be publicly or privately owned) either 
on the basis of special legislative enactments or through the agency 
of special organisations or public authorities. To these two classes 
of land must be added land owned by railway companies, mining 
companies, etce., which is exclusively let out to the employees of 
such companies ; and, finally, land adjacent to houses. The latter 
perhaps may be disregarded in this article ; it is really a part of 
the housing problem. A brief word may be said on workers’ 
gardens as initiated and encouraged by industrial and railway 
enterprises. The subject is rather a special one and is indeed only 
properly investigated as part of the relations between employers 





1 One Fond = 1.36 acres. 
2 Communication to the International Labour Office from the Kolonihave 
Forbundet for Danmark through the Danish Ministry for Social Affairs. 


® International Review of Agricultural Economics, Vol. II, No. 2, April-June 
1924, pp. 194-214: ‘War Gardens in the United States’, by W. R. Breatrie. 
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and employed. These gardens, however, form an integral part 
of the allotments movement, which has received great impetus 
from such action. The briefest general indications only are here 
given. In all countries railway administrations allow their employ- 
ees to lay out small gardens in the ground adjacent to stations, 
signal boxes, and the permanent way itself; the area available 
is sometimes of considerable extent, having been secured on account 
of contemplated extensions. In some countries where the railways 
are state-owned the government takes a direct interest in the ques- 
tion. In Austria the railway administration even went so far as to 
hire on long-term lease adjacent land owned by private proprietors 
and to parcel it out and in some cases prepare it for the use of their 
employees. When the war opened there were within the old 
Austrian Empire, exclusive of Galicia and Bukowina, 1,500 hectares 
of land available for 200,000 railwaymen ; between 1915 and 1917 
another 575 hectares, in part railway property and in part privately 
owned, were added and cultivated by 18,000 men. In France 
railway administrations aim at providing as many as possible of 
their salaried employees with a good house and a small garden 
plot adjacent. In England it was estimated that before the war 
railwaymen’s allotments constituted nearly one-tenth of the whole 
number of allotments throughout the country, namely, 41,672 out 
of a total number of 453,627, though the whole area they made 
up, namely 2,876 acres out of 101,592 acres, was only moderate 
by reason of their small average size, 10 or 11 poles at most ; 
the proportion on 31 December 1920 was not essentially different, 
namely, 104,818 allotments out of a total of 1,163,790, making 
up an area of 6,829 acres out of 157,620 acres '. 

Mining companies are very favourably placed for encouraging 
the allotments movement. Their employees sometimes live at 
considerable distances from centres of population and it is very 
usual to provide living accommodation for them near the mine ; 
moreover, the companies often own tracts of land acquired with 
a view to avoiding disputes and litigation which might otherwise 
arise with owners of land lying adjacent to their operations. In 
Germany, France, and Belgium miners’ gardens cover a large area 
in the mining districts. 





1 Great Brirarx. Report of the Departmental Committee appointed by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Secretary for Scotland to investigate 
the present position as regards the provision by Local Authorities of Allotments in Great 
Britain, p. 8. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1922. 
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In the same way industrial enterprises which have land available 
often encourage the cultivation of gardens by their workers. This 
is especially the case where the employees of a firm are likely to 
be living in the near neighbourhood. It is in fact by the policy 
of private firms that the workers’ gardens movement has established 
itself in certain countries like Italy, where it is solely dependent on 
the initiative of private persons. 

Apart from such special aspects of the movement, land is made 
available, as already noted, either privately or by some form of 
public action. Statistics of the proportion between the amounts 
of land thus taken up are not easily obtainable. Before the war 
out of a total of 101,592 acres covered by allotments in England 
and Wales 65,193 acres, or over 64 per cent., were estimated 
to be let direct by private proprietors; after the war the 
proportion was less, namely, 86,035 acres out of a total average of 
157,620, or over 54 per cent. In Austria the difficulty which 
private proprietors experienced during the war in maintaining 
their land under cultivation was an additional factor. In general, 
it is to be observed that privately leased allotment areas are more 
extensive in rural districts than in urban, owing to the disparity 
in urban districts between demand for and supply of suitable 
areas ; under these circumstances privately owned land is apt 
to be offered on conditions so onerous as to prove an obstacle 
to allotment formation. 

Land is made available by public action through the agency 
of local authcrities or voluntary public associations or both ; in 
some countries important legislation is the basis of such action, 
in others it has not yet been found necessary or has scarcely been 
used ?, The extremely successful efforts of the national French and 
Belgian associations have already been described, so it is unneces- 
sary here to do more than remark them. But some note must be 
taken of the course of modern legislation, especially in Great 
Britain, where the Small Holdings and Allotments Act of 1908 
was the pioneer Act in Europe on the subject. It was after the 





1 See authority cited in previous note. 

* The codified French small holdings and housing Act of 5 December 1922 now 
covers workers’ gardens ; credits, etc. are obtainable for the purpose of encouraging 
them. It is too soon to say how much effect this legislation (which is purely 
permissive) will have. In Czechoslovakia Acts No. 80 of 30 January 1920 (Sections 
2 and 17) and No. 215 of 16 April 1919 apply certain land reform arrangements to 
cover workers’ gardens. Some features of the German Federal Act of 31 July 1919 
are noted below. 
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war added to by the Allotments Act of 4 August 1922. The two 
Acts require to be taken together’. 

The clauses which refer to the acquisition of land have been 
drafted in the light of a very long experience, which has gradually 
shown that compulsory powers cannot be avoided. They are not, 
however, necessarily used ; a large place is given to negotiation, 
and such negotiation is in fact the normal practice. Action 
starts with the written request of any six electors or ratepayers 
ia a district ; such request ipso facto establishes a case fur enquiry. 
All further steps are taken by minor local authorities and eventually 
by county councils, and are dealt with by special committees set 
up by these authorities. The Ministry of Agriculture is the superior 
authority and all compulsory orders for hiring or purchase of land 
must be referred to it. Compulsory action is hedged round with 
certain conditions designed to safeguard the interests of the pro- 
prietor of land. The borrowing powers of local authorities are very 
important ; they are entitled to borrow, at 2 low rate of interest 
and from public funds, loans repayable in eighty years (for purchase) 
or from five to fifty years (for hiring or improvements). It is to 
be remarked that local authorities are entitled to acquire land, 
even.by compulsory action, outside their own administrative area?. 


Average Size of Workers’ Gardens 


At first sight it would appear that very different sizes are 
known ; but two broad groups emerge — large rural allotments, 
and smaller allotments mostly urban. The rural allotment tends 
to be much larger and of a somewhat special character. There 
is no fixed size for such allotments and they merge into the small 
farm or small holding. Smaller allotments in France, Germany. 
Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc. tend to show a remarkably 
stable average size, between 2 and 4 ares (roughly, about one- 
twentieth to one-tenth of an acre) ; this compares with the 15 allot- 





1 Scottish legislation on allotments includes the Allotments (Scotland) Act 1892, 
the Local Government (Scotland) Act 1894 (Part IV), the Land Settlement (Scot- - 
land) Act 1919 (Part ITI), and finally the Allotments (Scotland) Act 1922, known 
together by the short title of the Allotments (Scotland) Acts 1892 to 1922. The 
Act of 1922 applies to “ allotment gardens ’’ not exceeding 40 poles in extent. 
The provisions of the Acts are practically identical with those contained in the 
legislation applying to England and Wales. 

* A very complete analysis of English legislation, together with the texts of 
relevant Acts, will be found in: The Law of Allotments and Allotment Gardens 
(England and Wales), by E. Lawrence Mrroneti; London, King, Third Edition, 1922. 
147 pp. 
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ments which are reckoned to be got out of the English acre, i.e. 
10 poles or one-sixteenth of an acre each, the remaining sixteenth 
being set aside for paths, etc. In fact, experience has shown that 
this is about the average which can be cultivated by an able- 
bodied worker in his spare time?. 

English legislation has always tended to define the worker’s 
garden in part at least by size. The last Act, the Allotments Act 
of 1922, drew a sharp distinction between two types of holdings. 
An “allotment garden ”’ was defined to mean a holding “ not 
exceeding forty poles [quarter of an acre] in extent which is wholly 
or mainly cultivated by the occupier for the production of vegetable 
or fruit crops for consumption by himself or his family ’’ (§ 22 (1)) ; 
while ar allotment was defined to mean “any parcel of land, 
whether attached to a cottage or not, of not more than two acres 
in extent, held by a tenant under a landlord and cultivated as 
a farm or a garden, or partly as a garden and partly as a farm” 
(§ 3 (7)). In other countries formal definitions have not been 
drawn up, but it is a pretty generally accepted practice that the 
garden plot properly so called should not exceed about 400 square 
metres, though on occasion larger (rural) allotments can be provided 
where there is sufficient area available and where the cultivators 
are likely to be able to manage them. 


Duration of Agreements 


The average duration of agreements, on the other hand, is very 
variable ; it may be anything from one year to six. Obviously 
the methods adopted will also vary according to the number 
of years which the cultivator foresees in front of him. When he 
has only one year he will put in quick-growing crops so as to get 
the greatest gross benefit possible out of the soil as it was when 
he took it over. The longer his tenure the more will he be inclined 
to undertake longer operations or improvements. A great deal of 
the area surrendered for allotment cultivation, more especially 
in the neighbourhood of urban districts, is often very unfruitful 
and requires long and costly preparation to bring it up to normal 
standard. Allotment associations and individual tenants there- 





1 « The evidence we have received appears to indicate that 20 poles is normally 
the largest area which, if used for the production of vegetables, etc. can be cultivated 
properly by an individual part-time ”. Statement by the Departmental Commit- 
tee; see note 1, p. 107. In order to provide for the man with possibly exceptional 
opportunities, the 1922 Act in England and Wales sets the limit of an “ allotment 
garden ” at double that size ; see next paragraph of the text. 
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fore usually press for as long an agreement as possible. Where 
this cannot be obtained allotment gardens either are not taken up 
or do not succeed except on land already well cultivated and 
fertile. 

It is to be observed that the renewal of short-term tenancies, 
e.g. annual tenancies, is very apt to be taken for granted by the 
cultivator who is not in possession of information which would 
lead him to surmise otherwise. Consequently, when land changes 
hands or is required for building purposes, though the legal position 
is clear, it is felt that much hardship is created. Thus many socie- 
ties are constantly endeavouring to secure the largest possible 
security for their members, if not perpetual possession. 

Nevertheless it is possible to build up a very flourishing allot- 
ments area even on a short-tenure system. Perhaps the most. 
remarkable examples have been the many “ vacant lands cultiva- 
tion” societies during the war, one of which, at any rate, in Great 
Britain built up an exceedingly successful society on land not even 
rented but held on licences actually terminable by the owners at 
four days’ notice ?. 

During the war most countries issued Decrees or Orders pro- 
hibiting the unnecessary disturbance of allotment holders. The 
important Allotments and Small Holdings Act of 31 July 1919? 
passed by the German Reichstag made permanent a general 
prohibition against the termination of allotment tenancies by the 
owner “except for weighty reasons” (§ 3). Housing schemes 
and certain other uses are included among “ weighty reasons ’’. 


Rents 


Rents paid by cultivators for their allotments vary a good 
deal according to circumstances. Certain principles apply pretty 
generally in all countries. Land owned by private persons is always 
apt to be let at a higher rent than land owned by public bodies, for 
considerations of a general and moral character which influence 
such bodies are absent and the law of supply and demand is the 
determining factor. Again, agreements effected direct by private 





1 The Croydon Vacant Lands Cultivation Society, Ltd. On 31 December 1922 , 
the Society still held 225 plots out of a total of 394 on licences. (Communication 
to the International Labour Office from the Hon. Secretary of the Society.) 

* Kleingarten- und Kleinpachtlandordnung. For text and full analysis of this 
important enactment, as well as for texts and analyses of other German legislation, 
cf. Die Kleingarten- und Kleinpachtlandordnung, erlautert von Dr. Georg Kaisenberg. 
Berlin, Vahlen, 1920. 169 pp. 
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persons are also apt to result in a higher rent than when arranged 
through the agency of associations or of public authorities, 
especially if the latter have in reserve compulsory powers of 
hiring or purchase, as such compulsory powers naturally have an 
indirect: effect in lowering prices. Land in the vicinity of towns 
will obviously be more expensive than land in the open country, 
both because of its potential importance as building sites and: 
because the demand for allotments will be so much more intense. 
Finally, rents vary with fertility and other similar factors attaching 
to the soil itself. 

Rent regulation by state action has been attempted and was, 
indeed, almost inevitable in Germany on account of the peculiar 
economic situation of that country, a situation so abnormal that 
in 1922-1923 land in the open country had a greater capital value 
than land having accommodation value near a town, as owing to 
the absence of all house-building operations the accommodation 
value ceased to take effect. The principle adopted was the fixing 
of local maximum prices by local administrative authorities on the 
basis of two factors, namely, local market prices for land and 
estimated production values! of allotment garden areas. The 
extraordinary depreciation of currency brought, however, unexpected 
difficulties. One suggestion was that local prices for allotment 
areas should be interpreted as lying between those for ordinary 
agricultural land and markéet-gardening land. It is, however, 
by no means certain that the price of allotment areas should even 
approach that of market-gardening areas, especially as the Allot- 
ments Act of 1919 expressly forbids the use of allotment ground 
for market-gardening purposes (§ 1). 

In a Decree of 4 May 1922, accordingly, the Prussian Govern- 
ment attacked the question somewhat differently, stressing the 
social, health, and moral purposes of the allotments movement, 
factors which might be taken into consideration in fixing lower 
rents. In view of the various factors involved the whole question 
is at the moment one of extreme difficulty, so much so that many 
local authorities have been unwilling to take action in any direction. 
In September 1922 the Central Association for Garden Plot Asso- 
ciations estimated the annual pre-war rent of a plot as about 
equivalent to one day’s wages earned by the cultivator, but it is by 
no means certain that an application even of this principle or other 





1 Ertragswert, reckoned at 25 times the annual rent. 
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suggestions could hold under the present difficult circumstances’. 

In Great Britain an important principle of legislation requires 
that allotments let by public authorities should be “ self-support- 
ing” ; in other words, the rents received by those authorities 
from cultivators should be such as will cover the expenses incurred 
(except legal expenses, the making of public roads, and sinking 
fund charges). Under a new provision of the latest Act (§ 16 of 
the Allotments Act of 1922) all allotments under one authority 
are allowed to be reckoned together for these purposes — a very 
useful amendment, as this makes it unnecessary for a new area 
to pay its way immediately. In France and Belgium rents are 
not 2 matter of direct negotiation by the cultivator, nor are they 
on the other hand regulated in any way by state action, but are 
largely the result of action taken and arrangements made by garden 
plot associations. Rents accordingly tend to be very stable and 
fairly low. In no case is the scale of the rent found to be a difficulty. 
Indeed, while, on the one hand, the rent charged for allotment 
areas is apt to be high in comparison with that for ordinary agricul- 
tural land, on the other, the actual net amount to be paid for each 
garden is not great, and does not by any means constitute the 
preponderant item in the annual individual allotment budget, 
of which tools, manures, seeds, etc. really make up a larger share. 


Compensation 


The problem of compensation for improvements is a considerable 
one. Even where a comparatively long lease has been granted 
there is work to be done, such as fencing, water supply, planting 
of fruit trees, building of sheds for the housing of chickens or other 
small animals or for the safe storage of the tools, etc., which runs 
into more expense than the cultivator can expect to recover out 
of his profit. In any case the soil when cultivated for gardening 
purposes is like a non-stop machine : at whatever season the culti- 
vator may resign his plot, he resigns therewith values which have 
not yet reached maturity and cannot at that moment be gathered 
in. In some countries, in order to secure systematic cultivation 
of allotment areas, profitable alike to the cultivator and to the 





1 On the whole problem cf. Neue Zeitschrift fiir Kleingartenwesen, Vol. II, 
No. 1, 5 Jan. 1923: “ Kleingartenpachtpreise ”, by Direktor Zumprort, and 
“ Kritische Bemerkungen zur Frage der Pachtpreise ", by Professor FoERSTER ; 
tbid., Nos. 6 and 7, 25 June 1923: “ Der dritte Reichs-Kleingirtnertag (Die Pacht- 
preisfrage) ”’. 
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community, compensation for improvements, compensation for 
the loss of unharvested crops, and, finally, compensation for 
disturbance as such have been treated as equitable and practical 
claims. In Great Britain such compensation is based on the law, 
a natural development in view of the principles which have long 
been in force in British legislation in reference to farming land 
generally and compensation to the tenant for improvements, 
especially drainage improvements. The Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Acts of 1908 laid down principles which were afterwards 
extended by the Agriculture Act of 1920 to meet the special cir- 
cumstances liable to arise out of the war. The latest regulation 
of the problem is contained in the Allotments Act of 1922 (§§ 2,3). 
Under this Act, as we have already seen, a distinction is drawn 
between smaller plots, 40 poles or under, called “ allotment gar- 
dens ” and larger plots, up to five acres, called “ allotments "’. 
Compensation is limited in the case of a smaller plot to standing 
crops and unexhausted manurial values, and is so arranged as 
only to be payable either if the landlord disturbs the tenant during 
the season of growing crops (reckoned to be between 6 April and 
29 September), or if, requiring the land in good faith for building 
or other purposes, he is forced to give an inequitably short notice 
i.e. under six months?. 

Compensation in the case of a larger plot, an “ allotment ” 
properly so called, is more complete. Not only is compensation 
payable for improvements, which are defined to include planting 
of fruit trees and bushes, laying out of special beds, drainage, 
buildings, fences, and “ labour expended upon and manure applied 
to the land ’’, but compensation is payable even in normal termina- 
tion of the tenancy by effluxion of time (and not merely because 
the landlord terminates the agreement on notice). Nevertheless, 
the landlord may protect himself from excessive claims for compen- 
sation by disallowing certain improvements in writing, and it 
is the almost invariable practice of local authorities letting or 
subletting land to allotment cultivators to disallow what are known 
as “ market-garden ”’ improvements as not being within the original 
purpose for. which allotments are granted and creating a liability 
to heavy payments to the outgoing tenant. 

Finally, since 1908 authorities may themselves claim compensa- 





1 Compensation for “ disturbance "’, which was allowed during and immediately 
after the war under the Agriculture Act of 1920 in order to safeguard the interests 
of thousands of persons who had taken up allotments as a war-time duty, was 
abolished with the return of more stable conditions. 
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tion when relinquishing allotment areas to the original proprietor 
on the ground of certain specified improvements effected by them 
during their period of tenancy’. 

English legislation has been selected for description inasmuch 
as it contains the most detailed provisions. It is obvious that it 
seeks to protect the small cultivator who cannot afford capital 
losses, however tiny, not even the price of a few gooseberry bushes, 
while at the same time it carefully hedges him round with restric- 
tions which prevent him from taking advantage of his protected 
position to interfere with the normal rights of the owners of land. 
Elsewhere compensation rights are not expressly recognised, 
though claim to a lump sum at the end of the tenancy for improve- 
ments effected may be sometimes included in the original agreement, 
e.g.in France. In the absence even of this protection such improve- 
ments obviously accrue to the benefit of the landlord. Remedy 
is sought for this unsatisfactory state of affairs both by individual 
cultivators and by associations by means of low rents and long 
tenures. 

The absence of compensation rights is in part justified by the 
fact that the land hired for allotment areas, especially in the vicinity 
of towns, is often not such as is really destined for cultivation. 
Prospective building sites would not be released for allotment 
cultivation were the owner to foresee liability to pay for cultivation 
improvements at the end of the period of agreement, improvements 
from which he could not possibly draw any profit and which he 
might probably be called upon to do away with. Compensation 
is equitable and sensible where land normally is cultivable land, 
and its amount should vary according as it is proposed to continue 
cultivation methods allied to those in use on an allotment area, or, 
on the contrary, to substitute others which in part only will be 
easier on account of improvements effected by previous allotment 
cultivators. The latter question becomes important in those 
countries, e.g. Sweden, where considerable areas are put under 
allotment cultivation for short periods only. 


Cultivation Methods 


The crops grown vary, as might be expected, according to the 
size of the garden. On rural gardens, which are larger, and, as 





* Compensation for allotment gardens and allotments. See texts of the Acts 
of 1908, 1920, and 1922; an excellent summary of the question in MrrcHEtL, 
op. cit., ch. VI (Compensation payable on Determination of Tenancies of Land 
used for Allotments and Allotment Gardens), pp. 44-49. 
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just stated, tend to pass into family small holdings, a considera)ie 
variety of produce can be raised and machinery of some complexity 
used. On larger gardens there may be found several] beasts — a 
draught animal such as a horse, a milch cow, etc. — and the crops 
raised include those necessary for their food, e.g. fodders such as 
clover, and also grain, as well as vegetables and fruit both for family 
consumption and for the market. The cultivation of urban gar- 
dens does not aim at so much. The little plot of ground is counted 
on to produce a certain number of vegetables, some fruit, some 
eggs, and if possible a small supply of milk or some chickens and 
other flesh food like rabbits, etc. Cultivation methods are simple ; 
the ground is dug with a spade, and temporary sheds only 
are built. 

A certain amount of help is essential for the cultivator if the 
land is to be properly cultivated. Very often the land allotted 
for workers’ gardens lacks the preliminary preparation necessary 
to allow of immediate cultivation. The land available is often 
a building site or land which had been used for shooting rubbish, 
or is naturally difficult of cultivation owing to lack of water or 
of depth of soil, etc., inadequa. means of access, bad drainage, 
lack of safe accommodation for tuxls or reaped crops. The way 
in which spade cultivation is made to overcome soil defects with 
an expenditure of labour which could not be given in ordinary 
farming operations is sometimes truly astonishing. Nevertheless, 
the larger operations necessary may include levelling ; making of 
paths ; fencing ; putting up of sheds ; and marking off the gardens 


_ from each other. And when all] this has been provided there still 


remains the need for obtaining at reasonable prices such things as 
a few tools, seeds, a little manure, in fact all the aids essential to 
cultivation. Moreover, if the garden is at some distance from 
the worker’s house, there is the problem of protecting the 
crops from theft and damage. Then there is the cultivator’s 
inexperience to reckon with. The work to be done is often not 
easy, and the new tenants ar drawn from the non-agricultural 
population and have little kiowledge of how to manage a 
garden. 

In fact, it may be stated as inevitable that the single tenant 
placed in possession of a plot of ground would ordinarily cultivate 
it badly, the result being losses of produce the total amount of 
which would be considerable. The neglect of winter cultivation, 
for instance, is very common, the land being left as it is when the 
potatoes or other crops have been removed. As already stated, 
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the worker’s garden is not to him merely an economic proposition, 
but rather a source of pleasure, and in winter the temptation to spend 
his spare time there is naturally very small. 


Reference has already been made to the pronounced efforts at 
self-organisation undertaken by cultivators of gardens round Vienna. 
But the same is true generally of the movement in all countries. 
In addition to the government ministries, departments, and bureaux 
according help, a few of which have been indicated from time to 
time in this article, and in addition to the large national federations 
which have also been mentioned, there are in every country in- 
numerable committees, societies, and associations which contribute 
to help forward the movement. Thus communal committees in 
Belgium, attached to the National Association, adopt for parcelling 
out the principle of dividing n.embers into classes according to 
the size of the family ; plots are likewise classified by size, and the 
largest plots assigned to the biggest families. Another association 
in England adopts the principle of assigning the furthest away plot 
to the member whose home is the nearest to the entrance of the 
allotment ground. Competitions and exhibitions are practically 
universal ; joint purchase of seeds and manures extremely usual, 
and, where advisable, especially during the years immediately 
after the war, joint protection of crops from theft and damage. 

An interesting example of a modern and progressive society is 
the Co-operative Society of Workers’ Gardens of Belfort. Founded 
in 1919, it had 150 members in 1922 and would have been even 
larger could it have secured more ground... The committee has been 
successful in securing Jand in the environs of Belfort at such a rent 
that it can re-let it to members at about 1.75 or 2 francs 
per are, whereas the separate negotiator, trying to obtain a very 
small parcel, has to pay 10 or 15 francs per are. The principle 
of distribution is to assign the nearest available holding to the 
worker’s home. Autumn ploughing and winter preparation are 
done by means of a plough owned by the Co-operative and with 
men supplied by the military suthorities. The Society insists on 
manuring, supplying manure at wholesale prices ; tools may also 
be hired at a low cost. Two systems of cultivation are in vogue. 
There is a collective system for the cultivation of potatoes. One 
member is chosen (by lot) to represent the committee in each 
district ; he has the ground prepared, buys seed potatoes and manure 
and determines the number of hours’ labour which each member is 
to contribute. The crop is subsequently shared in proportion 
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to the amount of labour and expense put in by each member. 
Cultivation of all other crops is by individual choice, each member 
receiving two, three, or four ares of ground’. 


The general results of the allotments and garden crop movements 
are not easily summed up. The economic gains are not often 
computed, though some estimates have been made. We quote 
here a single recent example of the astonishing amount of produce 
which is computed to be produced by a workers’ gardens system, 
but with some reserve, as it must be remembered that the conditions 
at Vienna were very unusual during the years mentioned. 


AMOUNT OF PRODUCE AND LIVE-STOCK COMPUTED TO HAVE 
BEEN OBTAINED FROM GARDEN PLOTS IN AND AROUND 
VIENNA, 1920, 1921, AND 1922? 








Potatoes and vegetables (tons) 60 190 240 
Chickens and other fowls 200,000 240,000 280,000 


Eggs 
Rabbits 
Goats 


Milk (litres) 


12,000,000 
240,000 
60,000 
750,000 


14,400,000 19,200,000 


260,000 
60,000 
900,000 


270,000 
40,000 
800,000 




















But the non-economic results of the movement are also remark- 
able, even when the problem is narrowed down and all those are 
disregarded who are not manual or salaried workers in industrial 
occupations, or small traders, i.e. engaged on continuous work 
within four walls for a number of hours per day. Body and mind, 
when free from work, do not so much demand complete rest, for 
complete rest is required only as a consequence of work which has 
been too prolonged, too exhausting, and which has sucked dry 
all reserve of strength ; rather do they demand a change of activity, 
the bringing into play of energies which have had no chance during 
the hours of routine work, not unlike the soil the fertility of which is 





1 Article by Professor ARNaL in La Vie agricole et rurale, 7 May 1921. Paris. 
® Wochenberichte des Magistrate der Stadt Wien, 1921, No. 31, and 1922, No. 49. 
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restored not by rest, but by change of cultivation. Recreation 
is sought in a light open-air occupation by the man who has been 
shut up all day, and in something which offers variety by the man 
who has been fixed at a monotonous task. The garden plot offers 
the required change and recreation, and at the same time brings 
definite advantages. The rule applies in all countries that the 
worker spends his spare time on a garden plot with usefulness to 
himself, contributing to his own health and well-being, at the same 
time making further opportunities for family life. 











Spare Time in the Country : 


II. Oversea Methods of Organisation 


Some account has already been given in the Review of the organi- 
sation of facilities for the use of country workers’ spare time in 
England. In Canada and the United States, with their different 
conditions and widely scattered farming populations, legislation has 
in many cases come to the aid of voluntary effort in setting up com- 
munity halls to be centres of all kinds of social activities. The organi- 
sation of the rural community for recreational and other purposes has 
been carried to a high degree of development, and the agricultural 
representative and county agent have stimulated and fostered local 
initiative in working out schemes for rural recreation. 


HE last number of this Review! recorded an organised endeavour 
to stimulate the active development of village life in the 
United Kingdom. A perallel country movement is in progress 
both in Canada and the United States of America, where it has long 
been recognised that provision for the social interests of the farm- 
ing population should form an integral part of any schemes 
dealing with rural betterment as a whole. But although there is 
an analogous purpose on both sides of the water the problem is 
not identical in the Old and New Worlds. For Europe rural life is, 
in the main, based upon the village even in countries where, in 
sparsely populated districts, there are many isolated farms. In 
the vast spaces of Canada and the United States any existing 
‘farm hamlet,” would simply be included in the plan for com- 
munity organisation of a large tract of country — covering perhaps 
30 or 40 square miles — while the home conditions of workers 
oa fruit farms (such as abound for instance in Eastern Canada) 
do not approximate to those of wage earners in Europe. 


THE OVERSEA PROBLEM 


Most Canadian or American farmers can be classed as working 
farmers who, whether owners or tenants, cultivate their land with 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 6, J une 1924, pp. 917-938 : “ Spare 
Time in the Country : I. An English Experiment in Rural Organisation”’. 
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the help of their families and perhaps a “‘ hired man ”’ on occasion. 
Whereas in England, and in some other European countries, the 
term “ farmer’ has come to be synonymous with employer of 
agricultural labour, overseas it has an entirely different meaning, 
for here the word suggests a man living on a homestead! in a house 
built by himself, depending upon his own exertions to make a 
living and possibly to pay back the loan which has enabled him 
to make his venture. Since it is a permanent social fact that he 
must live on his land “‘ more or less apart from his fellows, in a 
world of ideas and habits entirely his own ”’, the initial problem 
was to break through the barriers which make for intellectual 
loneliness in farm life. Necersarily the line of approach was deter- 
mined by the above considerations, and, further, rural community 
organisation in Canada and the United States alike is primarily 
concerned with the home and includes the children when it does not 
begin with them. The distinction between recreations for adult 
workers and young people cannot be very sharply drawn in these 
countries ; indeed it is so widely recognised, by peoples and races 
quite dissimilar, that the tastes and early activities of boys and 
girls decide whet will ultimately be their recreations as grown men 
and women that, generally speaking, organised recreation of the 
young has everywhere engaged the attention of social workers. 
Here, where the broad fertile plains attract the pioneer farme1 to 
till the virgin soil, the effort to render life more attractive in scattered 
homes has been rather to bind the family together by common 
interests and recreations than to provide separate organisations 
for the older and ycunger people. The home is still the unit when 
hired labour is considered. The hired man who works all the year 
round is an unmarried man and lives in the farmer’s house, taking 
part in the family life, and having his share of the family recrea- 
tions. For such a man this regular paid work is the necessary stage 
which leads to possession of a homestead of his own, for during this 
time he expects to acquire the skill and experience that he will 
need later to run a farm on his own account, and meanwhile he 
looks upon the money he is earning as providing capital he will 
need when he takes up land. The skilled permanent hired mao there- 
fore does not marry early, for the conditions of oversea farm life 
would oblige him to be separated from his wife and family : married 
men who undertake seasona] labour suffer from this disadvantage. 





1 A home and the farm outbuildings and enclosure of land immediately con- 
nected with it held under homestead law. 
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Governments are beginning to consider this question in relation to 
the supply of farm labour and tend to seek a neans of encouraging 
farmers to make such housing provision as would enable the hired 
man to marry and settle down with his family on the farm?. Mean- 
while, in the greater part of the two countries in question, plans for 
the organisation or improvement of facilities for rural recreation 
have undoubtedly applied to farming populations as a whole. 

Within the limits of an article dealing chiefly with the broad 
lines of organisation it is clearly impossible to do more than touch 
on the more salient points of particular ventures and measures 
which appear to contain possibilities of adaptation to the genius 
of other peoples. Since Canada and the United States are coun- 
tries of great distances there is some considerable variation in farm- 
ing conditions between the Provinces and States, and while this 
has necessitated a certain elasticity in the methods of handling 
rural problems, there is rarely a recognised difference between 
the interests of the farmer and the farm worker in regard to organ- 
ising recreetional opportunities except in industrial agriculture. 
On farms connected with the fruit-canning industries and the great 
dairy farms which are more or less industrialised and within reach 
of urban centres the facilities approximate to those in cities ?. 


CoMMUNITY HALLS 


One outstanding difficulty common to schemes for establishing 
social relations between more or less isolated families of farm folk 
confronted both countries : the initial necessity for a place of meet- 
ing had at all costs to be met before any proposals could take prac- 
tical shape. Just because the open country does not provide even 
the makeshift accommodation which may generally be found 
where the population is mainly grouped in villages, public atten- 
tion was directed to the importance of providing community halls 
and every kind of movement for rural organisation tended to 
converge upon this point. 

The state in both countries has taken nete of the need of a 
place where the farm community of a definite area may attend 





1 In Ontario, Canada, the farmer can secure the necessary money from the 
Provincial Government at 5 per cent. terest, and the loan will be extended over 
a period of 20 years on condition that the farmer sets aside one or two acres for 
the use of the farm hand. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 6, June 1924, pp. 896-916 : “ The 
City Worker’s Spare Time in the United States ”’. 
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gatherings and hold meetings concerned with agricultural interests, 
but it also had in view a centre where the country people night 
collect to meet each other socially and enjoy bodily or mental 
recreation. 

In Canada assistance to rural communities in establishing by 
means of by-laws community halls and athletic fields has been 
provided by legislation’ in the province of Ontario. When it is 
decided to establish a community hall? the provincial government 
gives a grant amounting to 25 per cent. of the cost, but no grant 
may exceed the sum of 2,000 dollars. This grant is also payable 
when community hall accommodation is provided in consolidated 
schools °. 

Under the regulations made in accordance with the Act every 
hall must include an assembly room with moveable seats, stage 
and other equipment as may be approved by the Minister of Agri- 
culture, as also accommodation for a library and reading room where 
required by the Minister. It is intended that these halls shall be 
available for all gatherings and meetings of a community nature, 
the building and athletic ground being “‘ for the use of all the peo- 
ple ’’, and to emphasise the character and purpose of every hall or 
field thus established, the Act requires that the word ‘‘ Commu- 
nity ” shall be part of the name of each and shall be prominently 
displayed. The site proposed and the plans and specificatiors of 
the hall must be approved by the Minister. Model plans ere provided 
by the Department of Agriculture on request. Every community 
hall and athletic field established under the Act must be directed 
and controlled by a Board of Management, appointed by the Council 
of the Municipality. An amending Act (1923) provides for the 
management being in the hands of the Board of School Trustees 
when a consolidated schools building is used for community hall 
purposes. The 1923 Report of the Ministry of Agriculture records 
that 22 community halls had already been completed and had 
received the grant (14 were in course of construction ia Octo- 
ber 1923), and that visits had beea made to a number of other 
centres where initial steps had been taken to establish halls. 





1 Community Halls’ Act, 1920. 
* It is intended that in connection with every community hall there shall 
be also an athletic field unless in the opinion of the Minister of Agriculture adequate 
accommodation for athletic purposes is otherwise provided. 

* In such cases “‘ a special rate ’’ may be made “ upon all property subject 
to municipal taxation in the school sections”. Community Halls Amendment 
Act, 1923. 
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In nearly all the States of the Union there are laws enabling muni- 
cipalities and counties to Jevy a special rate when halls or other 
buildings are needed for government purposes. In proportion to 
the progress of the “ social centre ” movement, and as an emer- 
gency measure, these were increasingly used for purposes which 
that movement had in view. This was only the first stage in the 
encouragement of neighbourliness and mutual aid ; the last five 
years have seen a further development — definite legislative recog- 
nition of recreetion as a community need. Between 1919 and 1922 
eight States! passed special laws giving power to counties, town- 
ships, and in some cases to “incorporated villages ”’ to “‘ erect or 
purchase ” and (generally) to “‘ equip buildings designed to be 
Soldiers’ Memorials and to serve also as a recreation centre for the 
general community ’’?; the text of the Iowa Act specifically lays 
down that the accommodation provided is to be put to “‘ neigh- 
bourhood uses’. ‘‘ Community recreation ”’ has been included in 
the purposes for which joint county and municipal buildings may 
be built in Pennsylvania, and in this State Soldiers’ Memorials 
have largely taken the form of halls planned and fitted for recrea- 
tional activities of a varied kind. Vermont and other New England 
States have defined the social uses to which their public buildings 
may be put, and in the State of Washington school districts 
are empowered to build ‘‘community assembly halls”’ on school 
property. 

The Wisconsin Community Centre Act goes further and is of 
particular interest because it marks an attempt to meet certain 
criticisms of farmers with regard to the adoption of administrative 
districts for grouping social activities, an unavoidable result when 
the area of rating for the provision of community buildings is 
determined by the boundaries of local government. Taking account 
of rural conditions such as were noted at the outset of this article 
it is comprehensible that farmers in the States should desire to 
group recreational facilities within the circle of a country neigh- 
bourhood where distances are not too great for regular social 
gatherings of those who are united by the bond of common interests 
and experiences. Under the Wisconsin Act ‘‘ a community centre 
may be created ’’ and a community house may be erected and main- 
tained ‘‘ in any tract of contiguous territory containing either an 
area of aot less than sixteen square miles or a population of at least 





1 Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Tennessee. 
* Existing public buildings might also be reconstructed to this end. 
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five hundred inhabitants”. The centre may be a village or school 
district and the interests of the pioneer farmer are not forgotten, 
for the limits of the territory for which the centre is provided may 
be “‘ streams, lakes, swamps or similar natural boundaries ’’. Under 
the Act a director, treasurer, and clerk, who are elected by public 
ballot and 1emain in office for three years, constitute the com- 
munity board. The purposes for which the centre may be used are 
definitely stated : ‘‘ Public gatherings for iaformation, discussion, 
recreation, amusements ; public banquets, suppers and festivals, 
athletic games; rest rooms, rooms for community agricultural 
projects’’. The electors have power to extend the scope of this list 
of activities. The property of community centres is exempt 
from taxation. 

As in Ontario, the country people of Wisconsin have shown 
readiness to avail themselves of enlightened legislation ; in localities 
where the farmers have had a good year they have been anxious 
to seize the occasion to set up a community centre in spite 
of the fact that the opportunities for friendly gatherings and for 
different forms of recreation were to be.obtained only by means 
of a self-imposed tax to provide funds for building and maintenance. 
Other States have recently drafted Acts on much the same lines 
as the Community Centre Act and some of these have already 
taken effect. 

In addition to such State encouragement of community centrés 
and parallel to it the widespread popular movement for local 
community buildings secured practical results more or less through- 
out the country. The leaders had constructive ideas as to how 
to set about the betterment of farm life, and withia a surprisingly 
short space of time the rural communities themselves began to 
move. ‘ The people actually took us at our word, incorporated 
the new ideas into terms of local action and the movement as such 
disappeared because it became part of the permanently organised 
life of the community. ... There can scarcely be a school or a 
farmers’ organisation in rural] America that has not incorporated 
into its normal life some of the good effects of the rural community 
movement.” So speaks a professor of Kansas State College of 
Agriculture writing on the ‘‘ Present status and tendencies of Rural 
Community Organisation in 1923 ”'. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture adopted a similar policy to that of Ontario, 
and model plans for rural community buildings were issued in special 





1 World Agriculture, Conference Number, p. 215. 
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numbers of the Farmers’ Bulletin. The designs are varied ; one 
Bulletin alone gives floor plans of 21 types of buildings? and illus- 
trations of a number which have already been erected and are work- 
ing successfully. For many of these the funds have been raised 
by voluntary bodies ; some are connected with churches, women’s 
clubs, etc., and to not a few the people contributed materials and 
free labour. Even the most modest of the plans includes an assem- 
bly hall with stage, there is usually a dining room and invariably 
a kitchen, a necessary practical feature when a considerable pro- 
portion of those who use the building will come from great distances 
and often in severe weather. The Department has also published 
helpful suggestions as to the financing and control of the halls*. 


THe Use oF OPEN SPACES 


The country populations of Canada and the United States, 
whether farmers or ‘‘ hired men ’’, undoubtediy recognise that play 
is essential. Oversea rura] folk readily acknowledge that ‘‘ manual 
labour cannot take the place of recreation as a healthful bodily 
activity ’’ ; in fact they have come to realise that the harder the 
manual labour the gieater the need for open-air recreation and for 
games and athletics. 

To illustrate this general conviction it may be of interest to 
record a phase of American rural life showing how country people 
have spontaneously developed a determination to preserve for 
the use of the community open spaces where they may pleasantly 
spend their free time and to safeguard these spaces from industrial 
incursion. The oversea farmer is quite as keen as the city man on 
an “ outing place ’’, and the picnic has always been e recognised 
and popular means of meeting one’s neighbours. The extent of 
its appeal to farm families may be measured by figures given in a 
survey recently made in the State of Minnesota : in one month, 
when ‘“‘ 40 of the larger farm picnics were visited, there was found 
to be a total attendance of 200,000 people, as many as 20,000 attend- 
ing one picnic*. Such gatherings often last three days and nights, 
the people live ia tents and cook their food over camp fires ; some 
of these picnics have been held at the same place for fifty years. 








1 UNITED STATES. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE : Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1173: 
Plans of Rural Community Buildings. 

2 Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1193 : Organisation of Rural Community Buildings, 
* Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1388 ; Social Aspects of Recreation Places, p. 17. 
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Annual county fairs are everywhere held in the open country. In 
these circumstances it is easy to understand that whole communities 
were aroused when they found that their cherished recreation 
spots were being secured “ all over the country by commercial 
interests for private gain, the watersheds denuded of their pro- 
tecting forests, the rivulets drying up or the streams taken over 
by lumber companies to furnish power to sawmills ’!. The in- 
domitable spirit of pioneer farmers and of those working with them 
and their sturdy independence has been demonstrated again and 
again by their undertaking first to tax themselves to purchase 
the land they wished to preserve for the common good, and then 
to carry out the work of levelling or planting it as circumstances 
might require, often sinking wells, equipping the community 
ground with motor sheds and “‘ outdoor ovens ”’ as well. The mere 
suggestion that they might be unable to continue gatherings which 
are survivals of the old “ settlers’ meetings ’’ seems invariably to 
stir to action the innate self-reliance of the farming communities, 
and stimulate them to engage voluntarily in just the sort of work 
of which it would seem that they had already a sufficiency in their 
hard lives. But the additional labour is undertaken cheerfully 
by all, since by its means the future hours of leisure can be enjoyed 
without disturbance. 


Moror CaRs 


The conditions of rural life have been profoundly modified by 
modern mechanical inventions, even in parts of the country which 
might be consideied fairly remote. In particular, the motor-car, 
obtained at a very low cost in Canada and the United States, has 
entirely changed the habits of farmers and their families, especially 
of the younger generation, for whom distance is now of little con- 
sequence in limiting their opportunities of meeting other young 
people. In three Canadian provinces alone’ nearly twenty thousand 
motor-cars have been purchased by farmers, and although these are 
used primarily for business purposes they add a great deal to the 
value of spare time in the evenings, especially now that the rural 
telephone links up neighbours many miles apart. 





1 Ibid., p. 19. 
2? Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
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Tue AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE AND THE COUNTY 
AGENT 


In Canada the Agricultural Extension Act of 1913, and in the 
United States the 1914 Extension Act of Congress, generally known 
as the Smith-Lever Act, have had far-reaching effects in develop- 
ing the social side of farm life in the two countries coacerned. 
While in each case the principal aim, as set forth in the Acts, was 
the introduction of a decentralised form of agricultural education, 
and (by meens of the agricultural representative in Canada and 
the county agent in the States) the provision of a local adviser in 
matters pertaining to the land, in each country these agricultural 
advisers working under the Acts have been insensibly led to carry 
out the prediction of Mr. Lever, who foresaw that leadership all 
‘* along the line of rural activities, social, economic and financial ” 
would be supplied by their agency. They have been much more 
than a link with educational institutions, and although they may 
not have invariably gone so far as personally to take the lead “ in 
every movement whatever it may be, the aim of which is better 
farming, better living, more happiness, more education and better 
citizenship ”’}, it is certain that, equipped with a practical knowledge 
of farm life and inspired by a desire to be of use to country com- 
munities, they have stimulated and encouraged these to recognise 
their local problems and to work toward their solution. They 
have often made a valuable contribution to further this end by 
the discovery of latent powers of leadership within the community 
itself and by helping theiredevelopment, and jt is impossible to 
make even a cursory study of the work of these public servants 
without being impressed by the'r success in widening the outlook 
of a section of the people who are living under conditions which 
tend to limit their vision to the more materia] side of their daily 
occupations. 

But those who represent the forward movement in Cnanadian 
and American agriculture are severely practical men, and to no 
small extent the reason that the organisation of group recreation 
is coming to have a real place in their work is due to the discovery 
that more than anything else it is an aid in developing in country 
people a spirit of willingness to work together in matters of common 





1 Hon. A. F. Lever, Chairman of the U. 8S. A. House Committee on Agriculture, 
reporting his Bill. 
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concern. Writing on the general aims of the county agent movement 
as ‘‘ directed to increase the efficiency and profitableness of the 
plocesses of production and marketing, as well as to increase the 
intelligences and elevate the standards of living of persons living 
on farms ”’, the Vice-Director of Extension in New York State 
College of Agriculture stresses this point. ‘‘ Recreation’’, he says, 
*‘is sometimes the key which will unlock the co-operative spirit, 
where more serious approaches would and do fail....’’ He gives 
an actual instance of acommunity where “ both an evening meeting 
and an extension school had failed because of bad feeling which 
existed over the question of the pooliag of products’’, adding 
“this community was brought to a saner view of the situation and 
to co-operation through recreational activities ””?. 

Since State and Federal Governments have alike undertaken 
that instruction in scientific and practical agriculture and home- 
making shal! be available “‘to all people in the localities where they 
reside’, they set themselves and their agents a tremendous prob- 
lem with regard to the distances to be covered in country often 
sparsely populated. Some idea cf the scale of the expease involved 
is conveyed by the fact that in Canada approximately two-thirds 
of the annual Dominion Grant of 1,100,000 dollars to supplement 
provincial appropriation is devoted to bringing instruction to 
farming populations in their homes*. But the actual getting about 
country where each agent is responsible for a county which on an 
average contains about 2,500 farms, with approximately 12,000 per- 
sons living upon them, “ while it will be some twenty miles wide 
and thirty miles loag’’*, makes a considerable demand on the 
physical powers of these men. In Canada each agricultural repre- 
sentative has an office in some town centrally situated in relation 
to his district, and most of the local recreational activities such as 
Women’s Institutes and Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs look to him for 
inspiration and encouragement. Here as in the States it is part of 
his duty not only to act in an advisory capacity to clubs and other 
organisations within his area, but also to bring together all the local 
branches of such societies at annual or half-yearly gatherings. 
Smaller meetings of a group of neighbouring communities are also 
organised by the agricultural representative or county agent in 





? M. C. Burritt : The County Agent and the Farm Bureau, p. 123. New York, 
Harcourt Brace and Co., 1922. 

* INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFice: Technical Survey of Agricultural Questions, 
p. 325: Geneva, 1921; 

* M. C. Burritt, op. cit, p. 130. 
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their respective countries. Whether the meetings are large or 
small recreation is the dominant feature. 


Farm AND Home BuREAUX 


That well-known American institution the Farm Bureau 
originally grew out of the necessity for some sort of group organ- 
isation to bring the county agent into touch with local farmers 
and to maintain interest in such agricultural or sccial work as he 
had initiated. County advisory committees were soon set up ; 
and in 1919 the State federation movement took definite shape, 
resulting in the organisation of State federations in all the States 
except Pennsylvania and South Carolina. At the present time the 
Farm Bureaux play an importaat part in furthering organised 
social and community betterment in the country. Some States have 
recognised the need of a women’s home improvement association, 
and have set up a Home Bureau, with a woman trained in home 
economics as county adviser. Naturally enough, this work affects 
both the social and recreational activities of the people living 
within the circle of its influence. Both the Farm and the Home 
Bureaux have adopted Project Committees as their method of 
working. A “‘ project’ is in effect a detailed plan for meetiag 
certain needs (county or local), dealing upon an agreed basis w'th 
acknowledged needs ; the programme to be carried out within a 
definite period of time. When the “ project ” is a local one, the 
persons drawing it up are actually those who undertake to see it 
through. Local project making has the advantage of leading the 
country people to concentrate on their particular problems and to 
bring their collective intelligence and experience to bear on the 
most essential things calling for attention in the community. Most 
of the “ projects ’’ or programmes take account of the different 
aspects of country life, and the best of them obviously aim at 
including the interests of all sections of the community. As well 
as the purely agricultural work or improvements planned, health, the 
school, adult ‘education in some form or other, and labour saving 
in the home generally appear on the list, and always recreation. 


Pusuic LIBRARIES 


Overseas the organisation of the Public Library in the open 
country is remarkably good. From the outset it was essential to 
meet the needs of a widely dispersed population, and to cite but 
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one instance, long before Great Britain had abandoned the sta- 
‘tionary library method for rural counties the pioneer districts of 
Ontario were served by travelling libraries. It would seem that this 
system has stimulated the demand for library privileges, for this 
is greater in Ontario villages and rural districts than in the towns, 
and at the present time 350 out of 470! stationary libraries of the 
Province are in rural areas. The travelling libraries are maintained 
entirely by the legislature and are operated by the Public Libraries 
Branch of the Department of Education. The Department shares 
with the borrowing community the cost of transport of the trav- 
elling library cases ; these are. designed so as to serve as 2 two- 
shelved bookcase and thus when opened are ready for immediate 
use in the Community Halls. In the predominantly rural* province 
of Saskatchewan, also, the Government supplements the travelling 
libraries by what is called an ‘‘ open-shelf library ”’ established at 
Regine, the principal city. A supply of books on economics, soci- 
ology, history, the arts, etc., is made available under this system 
to associations and to individuals who may require works dealing 
with some special subject ; when a request is received the books | 
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are seat by return mail*. Most of the readers are farmers, who have 
leisure time for study in the long winter evenings, since in Saskat- 
chewan many keep but little livestock. In the United States the 
assistance given to the Public Library Organisation by the Carnegie 
Trust was favourable to an early adoption of the decentralised or | 
travelling library system for remote rural areas, and exactly the | 
same results were observed as in Ontario. The National Commis- 
sioner of Education finds that the country folk “ read the best | 
books, with more appreciation and profit, and more for information 
and inspiratio.a’’* than city people. 















WomMENn’s INSTITUTES AND CLUBS 





Women’s Institutes were first established in Ontario in 1897 
by a group of farm and village women and the success of the new 













1 The population is 3,000,000 (dispersed over a territory 1,100 by nearly 
1,000 miles), yet the number of libraries, in proportion to population, is said to 
be higher than in any other country or State, but is still felt to be inadequate 
by the Department of Education. 

* 84.37 per cent. of its total population of three-quarters of a million was 
classed as rural in the last census. 

* 9,432 books were sent out in this way, and 31,000 books were supplied by 
920 travelling libraries during 1923; 25 districts were on the travelling library 
waiting list at the end of 1923. 

* Quoted in Bulletin 180 of the Agricultural Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and the United States Department of Agriculture, p. 20. 
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movement soon led to their being introduced throughout the 
Dominion. In the early days the members were chiefly concerned 
with matters closely related to their everyday life on the farm and 
to purely domestic interests, but as time went on the Institutes 
greatly enlarged their field of activities. The strongest compelling 
force in the organisation to-day is the general desire to obtain for 
the community by united action opportunities and advantages 
which individual effort fails to secure. One of the most hopeful 
features of Institute work is the discovery, utilisatioa and develop- 
ment of “‘ local talent ’’ and this comes into play particularly in 
organising recreation in outlying rural parts of Canada where the 
people necessarily must depend upon themselves in providing 
amusement. Indeed, in all countries! where the Institutes have 
taken root they have done much to revive the creative instinct in 
people of the land. And this not alone by the teaching of home 
crafts but in showing the country women (and incidentally the 
country men also) how they might actively, in their own persons, 
provide for their own entertainment and that of the community. 
This in itself is intellectually stimulating. As a result, in Canada, 
girls as well as the married women are increasingly attracted by 
the Institutes, and in many rural centres the responsibility for 
organisation of entertainment for the com-nunity has been shoul- 
dered by wives and daughters who first learned fiom their Institute 
leaders how to stage an amateur play, lead community singing, or, 
in addition to “‘ getting up ”’ an entertainment, to take a worthy 
part in it themselves. The Institutes have been active in raising 
money to build community halls since the passing of the Act of 1920 
and have also shown a considerable amount of resource in renov- 
ating old halls to meet their requirements. They have established 
tennis courts in many rural districts, provided communities with 
pianos for their halls, and in several cases they have purchased 
moving picture equipment on the plan of instalment payments 
arranged by the Government. and are making use of Government 
films ?. 

Donations to buy books do not by any means represent their 
whole contribution to library work in Canada, many Institutes 
render considerable personal service to library organisation, some 





1 The United Kingdom, and also France and Belgium, where instituts fé- 
minins derive from the Institutes. ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE : 
Handbook for the use of Women’s Institutes, p. 6, 1921. 

* OnTARIO : Report of the Minister of Agriculture. 1923. 
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hold a story hour for the childrea of the aeighbourhood. Every- 
where they have stood for the establishment or increase of wholesale 
recreation, and their success in this “‘ is largely due to the fact 
that the Institute is non-partisan, non-sectarian and without class 
distinctions ”’ }. 

Women’s Clubs for country women, some of them called 
Women’s Improvement Clubs, are to be found throughout the 
United States. They are very active in promoting social intercourse 
and recreational gatherings, as well as improvements in school or 
home, and a number of halls have been built by their agency. 
Often they allow their club buildings to be used by communities 
who have no other place where they can give concerts or dances 
or act plays, and while the women’s clubs in rural districts are 
rarely other than simple in design they can offer at least one large 
home-like room where the women ordinarily meet for discussion 
to plan community ventures. These clubs are for the most part 
grouped in county federations. 


THE WoRK OF THE CHURCHES 


Independent of these organised societies which lend themselves 


to classification, there are, of course, a number of bodies both in 
Canada and the States which make provision for the recreation of 
the tural people belonging to their local group. The churches lead 
in this respect in both countries, and many of the community 
buildings put up within the last few years are their property. 
Also it should be stated that it was due to them that a series of 
methodical investigations was undertaken in both Canada and 
the United States some years before the general public had begun 
to realise that the well-being of the farming community was an 
important national question. These painstaking enquiries took 
careful note of the recreations of country people, or — too often — 
of the lack of adequate provision for them. Some of the information 
elicited by these surveys in different Provinces and States is deeply 
interesting and the efficient way in which it is presented materially 
strengthened the hands of other pioneers in the rural community 
movement. Rural community organisation has gone forward so 
quickly that it may hardly be realised how a handful of trained 
social workers blazed the trail which has since been trodden by 





1 ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE : Handbook for the use of Women’s 
Institutes, p. 6. 1921. 
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the well-equipped and state-aided bodies to which we have had 
occasion to refer earlier in this article. Up to the autumn of 1914 
the conclusion of those conducting these Rural Life Surveys in 
widely different parts of the country might be summed up in the 
words of the report issued! on the Swan River Valley, Manitoba : 
** None of the communities have any settled policy of recreation. ” 
Neither in Canada nor the United States is there much variation 
between recreational activities of communities still using buildings 
which were originally put up by a church group and those which 
are carried on in the community halls o1 centres provided by local 
levy. Musical societies, chiefly for singing, and also home talent 
plays, are always popular ; some simple educational work is gener- 
ally undertaken ; in favoured spots there is a library. Moving 
pictures are by no means banned in the church community halls ; 
they may usually be found anywhere that the funds permit the 
purchase of a machine. Dancing, which is fairly sure to be organ- 
ised where the whole initiative comes from the people themselves, 
may or may not be included when the building is owned by a church 
community, but neither is it certain to be excluded. Outdoor 
games everywhere find their votaries independently alike of local- 
ity or of how the clubs are financed or by whom they are “ rua ”’, 
while ‘‘ field days ’”, Chautauquas?, and the time-honoured picnics 
maintain their popularity with or without ‘‘ organisation ”’. 


THE CoLouRED COMMUNITY 


One point of some importance which has not been touched on 
is the question of the coloured community. In fact, community 
enterprise in States having a mixed population is found to follow 
the same lines and the desire to make the most of free hours after 
work is done is just as keen as in the northern States. One case 
may be cited, that of a small coloured community in Virginia, 
with only 64 houses, where we find a farmers’ community club, a 
flourishing base-ball club, and no lack of keenness in promoting 
recreation and social activities. Music leads, but there is no lack 
of choice. It is recorded that almost all the tamilies possess means 
of rapid transport ; in most cases they use buggies, but some of 
them have motor cars*. 





1 By W. A. Riddell, Department of Social Service of the Methodist and Pres- 
byterian Churches. Aug.-Sept. 1914. 

* A kind of summer school, on some subject of interest to one or several commu- 
nities, which includes a good deal of recreation and even “‘ amusements ”’. 

8’ Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE and Hampton NoRMAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL INsTITUTE : Three Negro Communities in Tidewater, Virginia. 
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CoNCLUSION 


The recognition by the state of a duty to render life in the 
country less solitary aad more attractive has undoubtedly flung 
the door wide to developments such as have been recorded in the 
foregoing pages, but above all it is the nature of the assistance 
offered which has made possible the rapid expansion of opportu- 
nities which have only recently been brought within the reach 
of the farming populations of Canada and the United States. At 
*the outset the difficul.ies might well have seemed insurmountable ; 
but the people themselves have been enabled to overcome them 
chiefly because a wise initiative has facilitated their securing a 
meeting place where they can assemble and learn to know each 
other and thus find a way in which to add to the satisfactions of 
country life by measures dictated by agreement among jthe differ- 
ent groups. The} development of a common experience in working 
out community schemes has served to educate large numbers of 
people in local organisation, and so soon as the communities were 
brought into touch with a system which can at once advise and 
help, as by means of county representatives, the wider possibil- 
ities of rural life began to be recognised and the people’s desire 
found expression and has been translated into action ir a surpri- 
singly short space of time. We find in these two countries the same 
cae to leave unhampered freedom for local initiative as in the Rural 
Community Movement which is developing in the United King- 
dom ; the fact that the oversea system has early had the support 
of special legislation has in no wise limited the scope of its adjust- 
ment to local needs. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Factory Inspection in Greece in 1921 ' 


The Greek factory inspection report for 1921 is much fuller than 
the previous report, because it contains, in addition to a general report ~ 
on factory inspection by the Chief Inspector (pp. 3 to 50), special reports 
from individual members of the staff (the inspector for the Piraeus, 
the two women inspectors for Athens and the Piraeus, the three inspec- 
tors for the Aegean Islands, for Peloponnesus, the Ionian Islands, and 
Epirus, and for Thessaly, Phthiotis, and Phocis) (pp. 51 to 101), and 
numerous tables. 


STAFF 


At the beginning of 1921 the factory inspection staff consisted of 
two senior inspectors, seven men and two women inspectors. It was 
almost completely renewed in connection with the political revolution. 
The chief inspector and six others were dismissed, or resigned. Some 
of those who took their place were called up for military service, so that 
the work was done by only two senior inspectors, four men and two 
women inspectors (p. 2). The total number of visits of inspection was 
6,563, covering 5,079 industrial and small undertakings in 35 towns. 
No visits were made in Macedonia, except to a few tobacco warehouses, 
in the Ionian Islands, Samos, or Epirus (p. 10). 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


The chief inspegtor states in his report that the conditions described 
in previous reports remain unchanged. The administration of the Act 
on the employment of women and children? meets with difficulties due 
partly to social conditions, partly to the effects of the war. Since 1917 
the number of young persons employed in industry and handicrafts 
has steadily increased. Owing to the rise in the cost of living, the fathers 
of large families, the widows, wives, or widowed mothers of soldiers 
at the front, and refugees from Ionia, Asia Minor, Russia, the Caucasus, 





1 GREECE. HUPOURGEION ETHNIKES OIKONOMIAS, DIEUTHUNSIS ERGASIAS: 
Ektheseis tou Prosopikou Epitheoreseos Ergasias epi tes epharmoges ton ergatikon 
nomon etos 1921, Athens, Ethnikon Printing Works, 1923. 137 pp. 

2 Act of 24 January 1912 (No. 4029) as amended 5 June 1920 and 29 July 1922. 
Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 1912, p. 285, and INTERNATIONAL 
Laxsour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1920, Gr. 5 and 1922, Gr. 4, pp. 3-4. 
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and Bulgaria were compelled to let their children go out to work as far 
as possible (p. 12). The Athens woman inspector states that of 97 young 
persons employed in contravention of the Act, 85 had lost one or both 
parents, or belonged to large families (p. 66). The majority of working- 
class families do not send their children to the state schools. The pro- 
visions of the Act ratifying the Washington Convention on the Age of 
Admission to Employment of Young Persons (age of admission 14 years ; 
from 14 to 16 years register of young persons) have remained a dead 
letter. The inspector therefore considers that even if technical schools 
at which the children would be maintained were opened by the state 
and the homes for orphans were enlarged, it would not be easy to ad- 
minister the provisions of the Act, and that it would be more desirable, 
in view of the early maturity of the Greeks (girls marry at 13 years of 
age) that the age of admission to employment should be reduced to 
12 years, and should be fixed at 16 years of age only for dangerous 
industries. On the other hand, an elementary school-leaving certificate 
should be introduced for both sexes, which would replace the entirely 
unreliable statements as to age contained in work-books (p. 13). More 
than 1,000 young persons are at present in employment against whom 
the prohibition cannot be applied (p. 14). Even the provision that 
children of 12 to 14 years of age may be employed for only six hours a 
day is not carried out, as the children assist in the working processes, 
and there are no six-hour shifts. Owing to the indifference of the police 
authorities street trading by children under 14 years of age is frequent, 
especially in summer. The employment of young persons (12 to 18 
years of age) is particularly widespread in box-making factories, spinning 
mills, tobacco factories, bookbinding factories, and dressmaking work- 
shops. Of 26,444 men employed, 4,190 are under 18 years of age, the 
corresponding figures for women being 19,751 and 6,169 respectively. 
The higher proportion of young persons among women workers is due 
to the fact that the Greek father is more interested in the training of 
his sons than in that of his daughters, which also accounts for the greater 
degree of illiteracy among women (p. 16). In the Piraeus, for instance, 
out of 1,949 women workers, 1,362, or 70 per cent., had had no school 
education, 324 had attended the national school until the third form, 
194 until the fourth, and 69 until the fifth or sixth (p. 83). 

The hours of work in small undertakings are as a rule ten a day, 
except on Saturdays, but owing to the absence of a uniform time-table 
supervision is difficult. The same hours are worked in industrial under- 
takings, except in tobacco factories. In certain spinning and weaving 
mills there were repeated contraventions of the prohibition of night 
work, which took place with the collusion of the women workers. The 
report draws attention to the need for legislation to protect young women 
domestic servants, whose hours of work much exceed ten a day. It 
refers in this connection to the results of an enquiry into domestic 
employment agencies in Athens which was undertaken as a result of 
the Washington Convention in question (p. 16). It appeared that the 
number of employment agencies in Athens which kept regular accounts 
was three, that there were six which failed to do so, and that the number 
of persons placed in employment was : 165 nurses, 798 maids, and 
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324 men servants. Apart from the agencies covered by this enquiry, there 
were a number of private agencies in the provinces which exploit the 
workers (p. 17). According to the report of the inspector for the Piraeus, 
the Act on the employment of women before and after childbirth 
is very seldom applied, and then only if the woman has some other 
source of income (p. 54). 


HYGIENE AND SAFETY 


All the reports are agreed that there has been no change in the 
regrettable conditions relating to the application of the Act on health 
and safety of the workers *. Some improvement may have been effected 
as the result of repeated representations (p. 17). Insanitary conditions 
are to be ascribed to the overcrowding of the undertakings due to the 
general rise in prices and wages, the water shortage, especially in Athens 
and the Piraeus, and the disregard of cleanliness among employers and 
workers. Very few undertakings have the floors and walls washed. 
The Volo and Athens bakeries were not whitewashed until the pro- 
prietors had been prosecuted and punished. In one case the inspec- 
torate had to compel a large undertaking to remove its rubbish at its 
own expense. This rubbish had simply been left about the premises 
because the municipal rubbish cart was as a rule already full when it 
passed. The assumption underlying the Act that employers have always 
easy access to water is unfortunately not true. In many districts there 
are at the most only ordinary wells. In factory districts and in provincial 
towns in general there is no drainage, which also makes it impossible 
to carry out legal regulations on conveniences. 

A special enquiry into conditions in groceries and bakeries in Athens 
and the Piraeus showed that of 225 groceries, employing 644 persons 
(including 22 of under 12 years of age and 69 of 12 to 14 years), 71 pro- 
vided no special sleeping accommodation for the staff, who had to spend 
the night on the floor, on empty sacks, and under the counter. Very 
little improvement was made in the condition of bakeries, which are 
mostly fairly old. The floors are of clay, there is no ceiling, the chimney 
is defective. In the country, poultry, goats, sheep, old bedding, clothes 
and shoes are often to be found in the shops. The inspectors laid special 
stress on obtaining medical certificates for the staff (p. 19). The inspector 
for Thessaly noted frequent cases of illness among bakery operatives 
(p. 99). 

The standard is very low in tanneries, apart from a few large under- 
takings in Athens, Syra, and Volo. Penalties were imposed on nine 
occupiers (p. 20). There have been a few unimportant improvements 
in printing works as compared with the previous year. It is reported 
that complaints are made by the workers only if there happens to be 
a dispute between them and their employers, as a result of demands 





* Act of 19 November 1911 (No. 3934), amended 5 June 1920 and 29 July 1922. 
Bulletin of the International Labour Office ( Basle), 1912, p. 282, and Legislative Series, 
1920, Gr. 5 and 1922, Gr. 4. 
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for increased wages or shorter hours, but that they forget their com- 
plaints as soon as there is agreement between their interests and those 
of employers (p. 20). Apart from a few undertakings in Athens, the 
Piraeus, Patras, and Volo, shoemakers’ shops are in the same condition 
as other handicraft undertakings. In the country the finished goods 
hang from the ceiling for lack of cupboards ; this, although convenient 
for the customer, reduces available air space and deprives the staff 
working in the back of the shop of light. In Athens confectioners’ and 
sweet shops, like many others (groceries, cafés, dressmaking work-shops), 
tend more and more, owing to the general housing shortage, to be placed 
in basements which at the best should serve for storage purposes. In 
other towns the workrooms are behind the shops, and are defective 
both as regards light and ventilation. The indifference of the occupier 
leads to uncleanliness and disorder. Sugar, flour, and dust are found 
sticking even to the machinery (pp. 20-21). 

Most of the state tobacco factories are housed in old premises, and 
are in a deplorable condition. The more recent private undertakings 
erected on ‘European’ lines, on the other hand, satisfy all hygienic 
requirements, and the report describes the appearance of private enter- 
prise in the tobacco industry as a national boon. In this industry a pro- 
longation of working hours was allowed owing to the pressure of work. 

The provisions on midday rest were also contravened, with the agree- 
ment of the workers (p. 21). The inspector for the Aegean Isies (Syra, 
Andros, Chios, and Mytilene) notes the opposition of women workers 
to the regulation concerning the provision of seats, as these workers 
are accustomed, since Turkish days, to perform their work squatting. 
Most undertakings in the raisin and dried fruit industry are defective 
as regards cleanliness, light, suitable floors and ceilings, washing accom- 
modation, conveniences, the storage of clothes, etc. In consequence of 
the backwardness of these undertakings a ‘ foreign power ’ appointed 
its own physician to examine the staff and issue medical certificates, 
and the export of raisins and figs to America from specified districts and 
stores was also prohibited. On the other hand, fruit preserve factories 
were not open to objection. 

Apart from the recently modernised flour mills in Athens, the 
Piraeus, Volo, Patras, Syra, Salonika, and Chalcis, which satisfy all 
requirements, most mills are small undertakings with little capital, 
in which millstones are still used, driven by water, steam, or oil, and it 
is difficult to apply legislation (p. 22). In the Italian paste industry, a 
few new undertakings have modern equipment, but there are many 
old firms, especially in Athens, which are in an unsatisfactory condition. 
The arrangements for drying are defective, so that often the macaroni 
is hung out in the street exposed to dust and insects (p. 22). Conditions 
are better in most of the newer sausage factories, hat factories, cold 
storage premises, and oil factories (p. 22). 

The old type of workshop, with unsuitable floors and walls, still pre- 
vails in engineering shops and foundries (p. 22). Spinning and weaving 
mills, flannel factories, stocking factories, silk weaving mills, are still 
far from perfect from the hygienic point of view, especially the older ones. 
The report deplores that important undertakings which spend hundreds 
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of thousands of drachmas on the renewal of motive power or machinery 
decline to devote a single sum of a few thousand drachmas to the supply 
of water, quite apart from the question of supplying accommodation 
for the workers or for the storage of their clothes, which is regarded as 
an unprofitable luxury. As these undertakings employ about 10,000 per- 
sons, and the risk of accident in them is fairly high, special regulations 
would seem necessary (p. 23). One of the three glass factories is in an 
unsatisfactory condition, and needs reorganising. Cement block works, 
brick works, and potteries are, with a few exceptions, housed in low 
buildings, in which the workers are exposed to all industrial risks (p. 23). 
The conditions in dye works are good, except in Athens (p. 23). The 
Athens woman inspector notes a considerable difference in the degree 
of cleanliness in dressmaking and tailoring workshops. In the former 
the occupier, being a woman, makes provision for cleanliness, while 
in the latter the floors are dirty and the walls black with smoke from 
the stoves for heating the irons (p. 62). 


ACCIDENTS 


The majority of accidents are to be ascribed not so much to defective 
safety measures as to the lack of technical understanding among the 
workers and of proper supervision. The managers of most large under- 
takings are traders who have as little scientific training as their repre- 
sentatives. The managements of companies alone possess some tech- 
nical training. In 1921 the total number of accidents in industry, build- 
ing, mining, and handicrafts was 599 (573 men and 26 women). 
Of these accidents 20 were fatal, 4 led to permanent and total incapacity 
for work, 39 to permanent partial incapacity, 463 jto temporary total 
incapacity, and 73 to temporary partial incapacity (p. 24). Most of the 
cases of temporary total incapacity occurred in engineering (especially 
injuries to the eyes by splinters, to the hands by crushing, and to the 
feet by falls of heavy objects). Next in importance come spinning and 
weaving mills, with crippling of the hands, wood working, the chemical 
industry, and transport. Two of the fatal accidents took place in en- 
gineering factories (the burst of a grinding wheel, crushing by a locomo- 
tive), three in textile factories (as a result of being caught by the trans- 
mission belting when lubricating or fitting the belting), three in build- 
ing (two falls and one collapse of material), one in a glass factory 
(transmission belting), one in a tannery (transmission belting), two in 
transport trades (infection of an injury to the hand received when 
working a crane, bleeding to death due to the crushing of a foot), one 
in dock work (drowning when fastening an anchor owing to the capsiz- 
ing of the boat), one in the electrical industry (fall), one in pipe laying 
(suffocation), five in mining (explosion of dynamite owing to the careless 
filling of an acetylene lamp, falls, and collapse of material) (pp. 25-26). 
The report demands the introduction of compulsory insurance, basing 
its demand on certain cases in which rejection by the courts of claims 
for compensation led to considerable hardship (p. 35). 
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Waces, Sunpay Rest, Hours 1x CoMMERCE, ETC. 


As a rule the Acts on wages' and on Sunday rest* are observed 
(p. 35). The inspector for the Aegean Islands remarks that the Sunday 
Rest Act, which has not yet been introduced in some of the islands, is 
carried out in practice in so far as employerg observe its provisions 
either voluntarily or because they have been compelled by strikes (p. 93). 
The Act on working hours in commerce? is observed (p. 35). Contra- 
ventions were notified by the organisations, and related mainly to the 
employment of assistants after closing hours. Overtime permits were 
granted to seven tobacco factories and one weaving mill. At this point 
the report digresses on the economic position of the working classes, 
which has improved with the increase in wages effected as a result of 
the depreciation of the currency. The rate is from five to eight times the 
pre-war wage, especially for agricultural workers. The workers are thus 
able to clothe and feed themselves better than before the war, and in 
some occupations they are even in a position to save (p. 34). According 
to the report of the inspector for the Piraeus, the women weavers in a 
factory in which piece rates are paid complained of gastric trouble (p. 83). 
It is recommended that the midday rest in summer should be reduced 
to one hour, as in winter, owing to the distance at which certain of the 
women live from their work. 

A table comparing daily and monthly wage rates of the workers 
in Athens and the Piraeus in 1920 and 1921, in both Greek and French, 
is given at the end of the report. 


EMPLOYMENT 


As in the previous year, there was a demand for women workers in 
the textile industry (p. 36). The shortage of women workers in the 
Piraeus, Syra, and Edessa led to the closing down of factories. The reason 
for this shortage in Syra was the removal of working-class families to 
Athens and the Piraeus owing to the fact that the men of the family 
were unable to find employment at home. In Edessa it was the revival 
of the preference for agricultural work; in Athens and Piraeus the 
attraction of less difficult and more profitable occupations. The revival 
of building kept up the demand for building workers throughout the 
year. On the other hand there was partial unemployment in maritime 
transport and for dockers, leading to a system of shifts and short time, 
which was due to the reduced imports of coal and other goods, and 
to disarmament. In other industries (except engineering and the boot 
and shoe industry ) a revival of employmen? was observed. In partic- 
ular the tobacco factories of Macedonia, Thrace, and Thessaly, which 
had been closed down in the previous year, were again at work. In 





? Act of 24 January 1912, No. 4030. Bulletin of the International Labour Office 
(Basle), 1912, p. 290. 

* Decree (Act) of 5 April 1914, amended by Act of 5 September 1922 (No. 2943). 

* Act of 28 May 1914 (No. 271), amended by Act of 18 January 1915 (No 601). 
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many undertakings (building, handicrafts, cement works, the chemical 
industry) refugees from Asia Minor were engaged. 


SToPpPaAGEs OF WoRK : ORGANISATIONS 


There were 39 strikes (p. 38), the usual cause being a demand for 
increased wages or shorter hours. They were settled either by official 
intervention or by agreement, or else they were unsuccessful. The lack 
of a joint conciliation authority makes itself felt. The two chief labour 
disputes were a lock-out of 1,200 textile workers in the Piraeus and a 
strike of 600 miners in Laurion, in which the police had to intervene. 

The Act of 1920 respecting offences against liberty to work, on which 
a report is made for the first time, meets with opposition from both 
employers and workers. The former support each other by means of 
black lists, and endeavour to counteract strikes by engaging outside 
staff. The workers’ organisations, on the other hand, try to compel 
employers to engage organised workers by going on strike if they refuse 
(p. 44). The inspector of the Piraeus states that the managements of 
trade associations as a rule reserve the more profitable and less difficult 
positions for their friends and political supporters. 

The number of prosecutions for contravention of labour laws was 
52 (34 in Athens, 7 in the Piraeus, 10 in Thessaly and Phthiotis and 
Phocis, and 1 in the Aegean district). Sentences were pronounced in 
only 14 cases, and this negligence on the part of the courts to penalise 
contraventions is described by the report as extremely unfortunate 
(p. 46). The expected results have not been obtained from the mutual 
aid associations and trade unions. The members are as a rule illiterate, 
the leaders half educated and intent merely on their own advantage. 
The result is discord, disputes, and failure. Most mutual aid associations 
are in a process of dissolution. The only exceptions are the trade unions 
in the more important towns, but even these do little for the training 
of their members, beyond representing their interests as regards wages 
and hours (pp. 46-47). 


MortTALity FROM TUBERCULOSIS 


In general, mortality is heavier among the working classes than in 
other sections of the community. The occupations in which tubercu- 
losis is most prevalent are those of shoemakers, tobacco workers, print- 
ers,wood workers and tailors. The mortality from tuberculosis among 
workers in the larger industrial towns is shown by the following table : 

“ ‘Total number Deaths from tuberculosis 
District of deaths Number Per cent. of total 


Athens 504 199 39 
Piraeus 376 98 20 
Salonika 586 121 20 
Cavalla 76 19 25 
Syra 99 17 17 





1 Legislative Series, 1920, Gr. 2. 
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It is significant that, according to the report of the inspector for the 
Aegean Islands, housing conditions in Syra are satisfactory because 
the nature of the land is such that underground dwellings are impossible, 
while nine-tenths of the dwellings belong to the workers, to which may 
be added the well-known cleanliness of the inhabitants of this island 


(p. 94). 


Factory Inspection in the Czechoslovak Republic 
in 1922 


The Czechoslovak Ministry of Social Welfare has recently published 
a report on the activities of the factory inspectorate in 1922!. This 
publication shows a marked improvement on the report issued for the 
preceding year : it contains a larger number of statistical tables while 
a table of contents facilitates research?. 


ORGANISATION AND ACTIVITIES OF THE INSPECTORATE 


Up to the beginning of 1922 the territory of the Republic was divided 
into twenty-five inspection districts. An order issued by the Govern- 
ment dated 8 June 1922 (Laws and Orders, No. 171) raised the number 
to twenty-eight, maintaining also the three special inspectorates, one 
for the construction of waterways and two for building. The 
inspection staff was increased during 1922, the number of male inspec- 
tors being raised from 68 to 77, and that of women inspectors from 6 
to 7 ; the number of special building inspectors (4) remained as before. 

During. 1922, 23,524 (18,825) firms were inspected and 26,205 
(20,639) visits paid, of which 307 (96) were during the night and 104 (62) 
on Sundays. In addition 424 (425) premises where home work is carried 
on .were visited. The inspectors visited: 18,535 (15,972) firms subject 
to accident insurance, 6,987 (6,945) factories and 8,529 (5,374) workshops 
which made no use of motor power ; 25.5 per cent. (22.8 per cent.) of 
the total number of firms subject to accident insurance and 62.5 per cent. 
(62.8 per cent.) of the total number of factorics were visited. During 
the period reviewed the inspectors intervened in only 931 labour disputes 
as against 1,081 in 1921. These figures would appear to indicate an 
improvement in the relations between employers and workers. 

In addition to their regular duties the inspectors took an active part 
in the work of various conciliation committees, and in enquiries into 
industrial accidents, etc. Their co-operation was invited by the com- 
mittees in 10,668 (9,700) cases; they intervened personally in 5,503 





1 MINISTERSTVO SocratNni Pece. Zprava o uredni cinnosti zivnovstenskych in- 
spektoru v roce 1922. Prague, 1293, 232 pp. 

* For analysis of report for 1921 cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, 
Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, pp. 442-449. 


* The bracketed figures are those for 1921. 
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(4,375) cases, and in writing in 3,383 (3,029) cases. The inspectorate 
also undertook 3,397 (2,319) special enquiries either as the result of 
complaints received or at the request of public authorities or institutions 
of different kinds. 


StaTeE OF INDUSTRY AND THE LABOUR MARKET 


In 1921 the economic difficulties encountered during the war had 
already almost disappeared. The shortage of raw materials and means 
of production had ceased and an early return to normal conditions was 
looked for : manufacturers were preparing to meet foreign competition 
and endeavouring to reduce cost prices. But the crisis in the exchange 
in Czechoslovakia and in adjoining countries upset the home market 
and at the same time stopped the export trade. The purchasing power 
of money decreased ; unemployment increased, and a general atmosphere 
of unrest and nervousness among both employers and workers made the 
task of mediation a difficult one. 

Nevertheless, during 1922, 646 (649) factories and important indus- 
tries were started, and 525 (424) establishments were altered or enlarged : 
on the other hand 242 (168) factories or workshops were closed down 
and 43 (42) were destroyed by fire. 

The number of persons employed by the firms visited during 1922 
was 667,006 (666,560), of which 448,753 (432,544) or 67.2 per cent. (64.9 
per cent.) were adult males, 185,383 (199,370) or 27.8 per cent. (29.9 
per cent.) adult women, 23,351 (22,981) or 3.5 per cent. (3.4 per cent.) 


boys, and 10,113 (11,845) or 1.5 per cent. (1.6 per cent.) young girls ; 
by sex only, 472,104 (455,345) or 70.7 per cent. (68.3 per cent.) were 
males and 195,496 (211,215) or 29.3 per cent. (31.7 per cent.) females ; 
and by age, 634,136 (641,824) or 95.0 per cent. (94.8 per cent.) were 
adults, and 33,464 (34,736) or 5.0 per cent. (5.2 per cent.) young persons. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


There were 5,770 (7,600) infringements of the law on the employment 
of women and children, of which 570 (725) or 9.5 per cent. (9.9 per cent.) 
were in respect of boys and 5,200 (6,876) or 90.5 per cent. (90.1 per cent.) 
for female workers. In other words, 0.9 per cent. (1.1 per cent.) of the 
women and children in the firms visited by inspectors were found to be 
employed under illegal conditions. There were 92 boys and 35 girls 
under 14 years of age employed in violation of the Eight-Hour Act. 
Among the boys undef 16 years of age 2 were found to be employed in 
work unsuitable or dangerous to their health ; 9 in work prohibited by 
various laws ; 6 in other dangerous occupations ; 406 on night work. 
Finally, 26 apprentices were employed in contravention of Section 10 
(paragraphs | and 2) of the industrial code. 

Among the women workers, 36 girls under eighteen years of age 
were illegally employed on work unsuitable or dangerous to their health, 
19 on work prohibited by various laws, 227 on night work. In addition 
27 adult women workers were illegally engaged in various dangerous 
occupations and 227 on night work. Lastly, 2,692 women workers 
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were found to be working in factories on Saturdays after 2 p.m., and one 


apprentice was engaged on work prohibited by section 100 (paragraphs lL 
and 2) of the industrial code. 


Nieut Work 





Contraventions in respect of the law on the 8-hour day! were less 
numerous in 1922 than in 1921. The 8-hour day is now generally 
accepted, and further the unfavourable state of the market is no in- 
ducement to employers to increase output. Caution was exercised in 
granting permits for overtime the competent authorities fearing 
the aggravation of unemployment, which was in any case constantly on 
the increase. Special temporary permits for night work were granted 
in exceptional cases, but only on condition that a third shift was engaged 
from among the unemployed and that no worker under sixteen years 
of age was employed at night. 

On the whole, the provisions as to night work were generally complied 
with, except in the baking industry, where tradition, competition, the 
consumers’ preference for fresh bread, and even the attitude of some of 
the workers made the task of the inspectors a difficult one. Despite 
the efforts of the authorities, the favourable attitude of a few associations 
of master bakers, and the imposition of heavy fines for contraventions, 
infringements of the law continued. During 1922 penalties were much 
more severe than during 1921. A large baking establishment, for 
instance, was fined 16,000 crowns, and, in a number of cases, the workers 
themselves were fined. 

Different aspects of the question have to be examined according to 
the class of establishment under consideration. The larger mechanical 
bakeries on the outskirts of big towns are unable to deliver fresh bread 
as early as the small master bakers established within the radius they 
supply. They therefore ask for permits for night work. The small 
master bakers, on the contrary, fear that the permission to work at 
night will confer an overwhelming advantage on the larger establish- 
ments, which already possess the advantage of superior plant and orga- 
nisation. They advocate, in consequence, a strict application of the 
Act as regards the larger bakeries, notwithstanding their own frequent 
violation of its provisions. They are sometimes encouraged in this 
by some of their associations. As regards the workers, in spite of the 
efforts made by their organisations, it is only after dismissal that they 
complain of the breaking of the law. 

It has therefore been necessary to increase the number of inspections 
and to set up in the larger towns mixed committees assisted by the police. 
Their activities have had good results. The inspectors, supported by 
the authorities, have dealt rigorously with contraventions, inflicting 
severe penalties. 

In the majority of cases of contravention, night work began at 3 or 
4 o'clock in the morning, sometimes even at 1 o’clock. 





? Act of 19 Dec. 1918 (Laws and Orders, No. 91). 
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HEALTH AND SAFETY 


The special inspectors for buildings report that, as regards safety, 
the position is normal. Other inspectors, however, are not equally 
satisfied. Although marked progress is shown in the laying out of 
and means of access to working premises (passages, staircases, and emer- 
gency exits), ventilation, lighting, removal of dust, gases, fumes, etc., 
the measures adopted to ensure safety, in both old and new undertakings, 
owing to financial stringency fail to attain the pre-war standard. 

The inspectors were notified of 35,580 accidents, of which 776, 
or 0.8 per cent., were fatal. Fatal accidents are classified under ten 
headings according to whether they were due to machinery, driving 
belt, lift or crane, electric current, means of transport, fall of person or 
object, fall of earth or collapse of masonry, etc., explosion or fire, blood 
poisoning or infected wounds, or miscellaneous causes. 

The gradual decrease in prices and the relative abundance of food- 
stuffs have materially improved the health of the workers. Cases of 
under-nourishment are now rare. Industrial diseases are divided in 
the report into three categories: affections resulting from poisonous 
fumes or dust ; skin eruptions, boils, and inflammation of the skin result - 
ing from contact with poisonous substances ; miscellaneous diseases. 

Owing to the housing shortage the living conditions of the workers 
were extremely unsatisfactory. 


Home WorK 


The position as regards home work in 1922 was about the same as 
in 1921. The obstacles to adequate inspection increased somewhat 
owing to the unfavourable state of the labour market. The duty of 
keeping an up-to-date list of home workers was often neglected, the 
economic depression being one of the chief causes of this omission. 

Some progress is reported in the matter of sickness insurance for 
home workers, the majority of whom were insured. 

The general state of health of the home workers calls for no special 
comment. As regards industrial diseases, the inspectors devote a few 
lines to the premature failure of sight of women workers in the artificial 
flower, the hair-net, and the textile industries. 


Works CouNcILs 


In pursuance of the Act of 12 August 19211, and the supplementary 
provisions of the Order of 29 December 1921? works councils have been 
set up in a certain number of establishments. But a variety of causes 
have impeded their general adoption : on the one hand the opposition 





1 Laws and Orders, No. 330, 1921. 
* Laws and Orders, No. 2, 1922. 
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of the employers, facilitated by the economic depression and the extent 
of unemployment ; on the other, the indifference of the workers, who, 
at least in certain cases, gave up their intention of forming a works 
council when the existing collective agreements gave them more in- 
fluence than the council could give them. 

It is too early to form an estimate of the value of the works councils. 
It would seem, however, that they are destined, when further developed, 
to render great services. During inspections, in which the participation 
of a member of the works council is compulsory, the inspectors noted the 
absence of friction between the management and the worker represen- 
tatives. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The few collective agreements made during the year under review 
covered very short periods unless they contained a provision enabling 
them to be cancelled at short notice. The employers are unwilling 
to bind themselves for any length of time owing to the unsettled eco- 
nomic position. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


A large number of differences arising from the interpretation of 
collective agreements and concerning labour conditions in general have 


been settled by special organs either instituted by the agreements 
(conciliation committees, joint committees, arbitration committees), 
or appointed by law (arbitration tribunals set up under the Act on house- 
building to settle wages disputes in the building industry, and arbitration 
committees set up under the Act of 12 August 1921). The results 
obtained in this sphere may be considered satisfactory. 


STRIKES AND Lock-OuTs 


As stated above, the number of labour disputes was lower in 1922 
than in 1921 (930 as against 1,080). According to the report, the in- 
spectors were notified of 773 (899) disputes, distributed as follows : 
191 (264) local strikes and 83 (120) general strikes, 26 (28) local lock-outs 
and 10 (14) general lock-outs, and, finally, 346 (338) local disputes and 
117 (135) general disputes in which a settlement was effected without 
stoppage of work. During previous years strikes were generally due 
to claims for increased wages ; in 1922 they were chiefly caused by 
wage reductions. 

It is interesting to compare the results of these disputes with those 
of labour disputes in previous years. The following table shows the 
proportion of completely successful strikes, partial successes, and com- 
plete failures, out of 24 strikes, a figure adopted as the basis of comparison 
for the years 1920, 1921 and 1922. The proportion of failures, it will 
be noted, increased greatly during 1922. 
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RESULT OF STRIKES IN 1920, 1921, AND 1922. 





Result of strikes (basic figure 24) 





Complete Partial Complete 
success success failure 





Rise in wages 8 12 


Highest level of wages and 
tendency to decrease 12 


Acute crisis I y 























ProFtt-SHARING 


The tendency to claim a share in the profits of undertakings was less 
marked in 1922 than in previous years. This was due, no doubt, in a 
certain measure, to the fact that balance sheets for 1922, owing to the 
slack condition of industry, showed poor returns, or even serious losses. 


WELFARE WorRK 


Another result of the industrial depression was that in the matter 
of welfare activities employers confined themselves strictly to their 
obligations as defined in collective agreements or legislative enactments. 


Industrial Inspection in Belgium in 1922° 


The seven district reports on labour inspection in Belgium in 1922 
are presented as in previous years*, without either a general summary 
or combined statistical tables, though there is a short index of subjects 
for the whole volume (pp. 296-299), and the separate reports are drawn 
up on parallel lines. The report on,the Ghent district for this year 
consists merely of the usual statistical tables, descriptive notes having 
been omitted in consequence of the resignation of the inspector in 
charge towards the end of the year (p. 109). The staff in 1922 con- 
sisted of 59 persons, 27 inspectors (including two women), one en- 
gineering delegate, and 31 labour supervisors (including six women). 





1 Beverum. MINISTERE DE L’INDUSTRIE ET DU TRAVAIL: INSPECTION DU 
TRAVAIL ET DES ETABLISSEMENTS DANGEREUX, INSALUBRES OU INCOMMODES. 
Rapports annuels de Vinspection du travail, 23° année (1922). Brussels, Lebégue 
and Dewit, 1923. 299 pp. 

* For 1921 report cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, 
pp. 279-283. 
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Ordinary visits of inspection were paid to industrial establishments 
on 38,625 occasions during the year, compared with 37,910 in 1921; 
and in addition many special visits of enquiry and inspection 
the observance of Sunday rest legislation in commercial establishments 
were effected. Statistics of employment were collected from 30,101 of 
the establishments visited, covering 533,520 workers (29,510 establish- 
ments and 501,263 workers in 1921). 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


The law relating to the employment of women and children was 
better observed during the year under report than in the past, especially 
as regards the employment of children under fourteen. Only 85 such 
children (46 boys and 39 girls) were recorded among the workers in the 
establishments visited, as against 247 boys and 85 girls in 1921. The 
proportion of boys over 16 and adult men to the total number of workers 
who came under observation in 1922 was somewhat higher than in 1921, 
while there was an increase in the proportion of girls between 16 and 
21 and a greater reduction in the percentage of adult women. The in- 
spector in charge of the Brussels district remarks on the facilitation 
of ‘the enforcement of legislation specially for women and children which 
results from the introduction of general legislation incidentally affecting 
the employment of protected persons, such as the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, and the Eight-Hour Day Act* (p. 7). 


Hours oF WorK 


Since 1922 was the first complete year during which the Eight-Hour 
Day Act was in operation. a considerable part of every report is devoted 
to it. By the beginning of the year the provisions of the Act were gener- 
ally known, though there was still much uncertainty as well as ignorance 
respecting its interpretation and the procedure for obtaining permission 
for exceptions. Questions were raised in many instances as to the 
application of the Act to manual workers employed by public authorities 
(who were in general excluded from the benefits of this legislation). 
On the whole the Act was fairly well observed in large-scale industry, but 
not in small undertakings, especially in the building trades (pp. 184, 
208). The procedure for the authorisation of exceptions not merely 
to the 48-hour week but also to the 8-hour day, for which a Royal Order 
is required, was found inconveniently slow and clumsy, and employers 
tended to disregard it and proceed by agreement with their employees, 
especially where an English or Belgian week (Saturday or Monday half- 
holiday) was desired (pp. 40, 41, 126, 185, 210, 211, 245). 

In the Brussels district it was found on the whole that the hourly 
output of the individual worker was greater during an 8-hour day than 
during a 10-hour day, though not usually sufficiently increased to make 
up entirely for the two hours’ reduction. Modernisation of plant, how- 





C? f. InreRNatTIonaAL Lasour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1921, Bel. 1. 
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ever, often rendered possible an absolutely greater output during the 
shorter day, while many employers adopted a system of two 8-hour 
shifts in place of one shift of 10 hours (p. 58). A peculiarly difficult 
situation developed in the sugar industry. Extra workers were needed 
to make up three 8-hour shifts a day during the busy season instead 
of two longer shifts; and this opportunity of employment attracted 
agricultural workers to the factories, causing a serious shortage of labour 
in the beet fields which supplied those same factories (pp. 44-45). 

Some inspectors complain of the failure of the law courts to support 
their efforts to enforce the law. Proceedings were instituted in 333 cases 
under the Eight-Hour Act, nearly half the total number of prosecutions 
recorded for the year. The courts tended, however, to treat the offences 
lightly, dismissing cases or imposing small fines. The Namur district 
inspector cites very trifling pretexts on which eight sufficiently serious 
cases were dismissed, and remarks that the attitude of the court is 
encouraging employers to break the law freely (p. 209). In the Brussels 
district there was general resistance to the prohibition of night work in 
bakeries, and it was not until a case had been carried to the Supreme 
Court that the inspectorate secured a favourable decision (pp. 50-51). 
In the same district infinitesimal fines were imposed on building 
employers for breaches of the law, though the regime for this industry 
was particularly elastic, and the seventeen prosecutions instituted were 
all in respect of flagrant offences (p. 47). 

To make up for these difficulties, a very great improvement was 
noted in the observance of Sunday closing legislation. Prosecutions 


were found necessary in 114 cases (over half in the Brussels district), 
but the employers’ resistance was finally broken by the enforcement 
(under section 43 of the Penal Code) of the confiscation of all goods in 
the shop or department illegally kept open on Sunday (pp. 8-9). The 
optional opening of shops and hair-dressers’ establishments in Antwerp 
on Sunday morning was stopped by Royal Orders of 30 July and 9 Octo- 
ber, which were put into operation without difficulty (p. 89). 


HYGIENE AND SAFETY 


The Brussels and Liége inspectors state that they are prevented by 
the amount of administrative work falling to their share from devoting 
sufficient attention’ to hygiene and accident prevention and to verify- 
ing the results of the issue of instructions and warnings (pp. 11, 270). 
In the Namur district, accidents are said to have fallen to half the pre- 
war rate, and it is reported that precautions are much more generally 
and thoroughly taken against accidents (p. 207). There was a substan- 
tial increase in the national total of accidents reported — 57,195, com- 
pared with 52,916 in 1921 ; 233 of these (204 in 1921) were fatal, and 
in nearly every district more than half the accidents entailed more than 
a week’s absence from work. Three deaths having been caused in 
Brussels by the bursting of grindstones, a special enquiry was made 
into the installation and guarding of grindstones, and safe speeds. 
The report of the enquiry is reprinted in full, with diagrams and illus- 
trations (pp. 12-25). 
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The pollution of watercourses by industrial effluents was investi- 
gated in every district, with special reference to sugar factories. In 
view of the contamination of rivers by the discharge into them of quan- 
tities of crude sewage from many towns (including Brussels), the in- 
spectorate for the Brussels district seems inclined to treat factories lenient- 
ly for the present, and not to require elaborate purification of effluents 
in their case unless communal authorities are also dealt with (pp. 32-34). 
The Bruges report recommends that factories be required to purify 
their effluents sufficiently to avoid the destruction of such aquatic life 
as will assist in completing the process of purification’ (pp. 133-149). 


RuLES OF EMPLOYMENT, ETC. 


Rules of employment continue to be regarded by both employers 
and workers as unimportant. Nevertheless, the law relating to their 
adoption was fairly well observed in the Brussels district, in large under- 
takings in Antwerp, and in indoor work in the Bruges district (pp. 10, 
89, 125), and an improvement in this respect was noted in Liége (p. 266). 
The law relating to payment of wages and measurement of work was 
also obeyed as a rule ; only two instances of payment of wages in public- 
houses were noticed (pp. 11, 90). 

In addition to their industrial inspection work, several inspectorates 
had to devote a good deal of time to the testing of containers for com- 
pressed air and gases (pp. 38, 93, 195, 284). Places of entertainment were 
supervised, as usual, from the point of view of public safety rather than 
of employment. In addition, the inspectors intervened as conciliators 
in several disputes (pp. 149-150, 195-197, 227, 285-289). 


Factory Inspection in India in 1922° 


The Indian Factories (Amendment) Act of 1922* required the regis- 
tration of all factories employing 20 persons or more, instead of 50 as 





! It may be recalled here that similar investigations were made in the Nether- 
lands in 1921 ; cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 6, Dec. 1923, p. 928. 
2 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. Statistics of factories subject to the Indian Factories 
Act (XII of 1911) for the year ending 31 December 1922, together with a note on the 
working of the Factories Act during the year. Calcutta, Supt. Govt. Printing, 1924. 
26 pp. 
Reports on the working of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, for the year 1922 are 
published by the Government Printers for the various provinces as follows : 
Bengal and Assam : Calcutta. 14 + xxxm pp., 2 diagrams. 
Bihar and Orissa: Patna. 30 pp., chart. 
Bombay : Poona. 12 + xxIr pp. 
Burma: Rangoon. 31 pp. 
Central Provinces and Berar ; Nagpur. 26 pp. 
Madras. 21 pp. 
Punjab: Lahore. 8 + xx pp. 
United Provinces : Allahabad. 26 pp. 
* Cf. Inrernationat Lapour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1922, Ind. 1. 
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in the past ; and the minimum limit down to which compulsory regi~ 
tration might be imposed by the provincial governments at their dis- 
cretion was lowered from 20 to 10 employees. Baluchistan was also 
included in the statistics for the first time. The number of registered 
factories in 1922 was consequently larger than in 1921 — 5,144 establish- 
ments, compared with 4,080 in the previous year}. There was a corre- 
sponding increase in the recorded average daily number of persons 
employed — from 1,263,658 to 1,361,002, of whom 38 per cent. were 
employed in the province of Bengal. Nearly 10 per cent. of the total 
number of workers were engaged in cotton ginning and pressing, about 
13 per cent. in engineering and transport, and 8 per cent. in the food, 
drink, and tobacco trades. Altogether 5,026 factories were in oper- 
ation during the year, and 3,832 of these were inspected. The total 
number of inspections is given in only a few of the provinces, and the 
number of visits of inspection paid by magistrates and deputy commis- 
sioners is stated only for Bengal. Particulars of staff are not normally 
given, but in several provinces the reporting inspector complains of 
the inadequacy of the inspectorate. 

Convictions were procured in 124 cases (101 in Bombay), compared 
with 55 in 1921. One-third of these related to the guarding of machi- 
nery and similar matters, and one-third were cases of illegal employ- 
ment, usually of women or children. The amendment of the Factories 
Act raised the minimum age for the employment of children from nine 
to twelve years, and the line between children and adults from fourteen 
to fifteen years, while it definitively prohibited the employment of 
women at night and fixed children’s maximum daily hours of work 
at six hours in all factories. The effect of these amendments was some 
reduction in the employment of children, though this does not appear 
in the statistics for 1922. owing to the increase in the number of 
factories covered by the Act. It was observed that the decline in the 
number of children in Bombay was balanced by an increase in the 
employment of men. 

The new Act introduced a 60-hour week and a daily maximum of 
eleven hours for all adult workers. The report for 1922 includes 
statistics of the average weekly hours actually worked in all provinces 
except the Punjab and other districts under the same inspectorate. 
The average weekly hours worked by men were over 54 in 2,558 of the 
4,503 factories making returns, and those of women were over 54 in 
1,651 factories. They were 48 or less for men in 1,142 factories and for 
women in 827 factories. Children’s hours were over 30 a week in two- 
thirds of the establishments making returns. Some difficulties were 
encountered in the enforcement of the Act. In Bengal many employers 
were forced to revert to the old system of a midday break of half an 
hour, because their workers strongly objected to the earlier beginning 
or later ending of the hours of work entailed by the extension of the 
noon break to an hour. In the Central Provinces and the Punjab 
employers and workers frequently conspired to break the law and 





1 For 1921 reports ef. International Lubour Review, Vol. VITI, No. 4, Oct. 1923, 
pp. 615-617. 
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conceal their illegal action from the inspectors. Some men in the Cen- 
tral Provinces worked in two different ginning factories a day ; and it 
was reported that double employment also took place among children 
in Bengal. The Burma inspectorate anticipates difficulties in the enforce- 
ment of the limitation of women’s and children’s work, in view of 
the old-established custom of unregulated family work in picking over 
cotton in the compounds of ginning factories, and the habitual employ- 
ment of women at night in spreading boiled paddy in rice mill compounds. 

Sanitary conditions were reported on more favourably on the whole 
than in 1921. Inadequate ventilation was said to be very rare in Bihar 
and Orissa, but ventilation was very bad in most cotton mills in the 
Central Provinces. Conditions were unsatisfactory in the work involv- 
ing risk of lead poisoning in printing establishments in Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, and Lahore. Ginning rooms in the Punjab, and blowing rooms 
in Ajmer-Merwara, were extremely unhealthy on account of the floating 
dust. This was the case also in wool-picking godowns in Ajmer-Merwara, 
which employ mostly women and children, but are not covered by the 
Factories Act unless they happen to be situated in a factory compound. 

In most provinces special attention was paid to the fencing of machi- 
nery and the number of accidents was slightly reduced in spite of the 
extension of the statistical field. In all there were 6,960 reported acci- 
dents (191 fatal) in 1922 as against 7,006 (202 fatal) in 1921. The 
high frequency of accidents in Bihar (2.04 per cent. in 1921) was re- 
duced to 1.83 percent. in 1922. Most of the inspectors remarked on the 
undue swelling of the accident totals caused by the practice in railway 
workshops of going on sick leave for trifling injuries which would be 
disposed of anywhere else by a first-aid dressing. 

The cleaning of machinery in motion frequently gave rise to acci- 
dents, and it was found difficult in most provinces to prevent the wearing 
of loose clothes by beltmen and oilers. In the Punjab the guarding 
of circular saws was much improved in consequence of the distribution 
of diagrams and illustrations of efficient guards. The Bihar inspector- 
ate suggests the desirability of issuing an illustrated manual of hygiene 
and safety, in view of the interest aroused by the illustrations in its 
1921 report. 

Notes on rates of wages are given by nearly all the provinces, but 
some returns give daily rates, others weekly and others monthly, some 
give averages while others indicate the range, and the industrial classi- 
fication is not uniform throughout. In Bengal it is remarked that 
wages have been practically stationary for two years, at about 50 per 
cent. above the pre-war level. 

The Madras inspector notes that good welfare work is being carried 
on by a number of large mills in his district. 
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Factory Inspection in Switzerland : 
Reports of the Cantonal Governments 
for 1921 and 1922' 


The Swiss Federal Department of National Economy has recently 
published the reports of the cantonal governments on the administration 
of the Federal Factory Act? during 1921 and 1922. 

Under section 83 of the Act its administration is entrusted to the 
cantonal authorities, while the Federal inspectors 3 (section 84) are 
required to supervise the enforcement of the Act by the cantons. The 
reports for Solothurn (p. 63) and a few other cantons give some particulars 
regarding the cantonal machinery, for the enforcement of the Act, but 
the majority refer to the subject very briefly or not at all. 

During the period under review, new cantonal regulations or circulars 
concerning the application of the Act were issued by several cantons 
— Nidwalden (to come into operation on 1 January 1923) (p. 32), 
Basle (both Urban and Rural) (pp. 71 and 77), St. Gall (p. 91), Grisons 
p. 93), Vaud (pp. 108-109), and Valais (p. 113). In Obwalden (p. 30) 
draft regulations were reported to be under discussion. In the other 
cantons no change in the previously existing regulations was made 
during 1921 and 1922. 

In the Lucerne report reference is made to a proposal to transform 
the existing Factory and Trades Secretariat (Fabrik- und Gewerbe- 
sekretariat) into a factory inspection department (pp. 16-17). The 
proposal was, however, unfavourably reported on for financial and 
other reasons. A further proposal made by the Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions (Christlichsozialer Arbeiterbund) to establish an inter- 
cantonal inspectorate for central Switzerland was also rejected for 
similar reasons by the cantons of Lucerne and Schwyz (pp. 17 and 25). 
The reports for the other cantons concerned make no reference to the 
scheme. 

The Ziirich report (p. 2) criticises the splitting up of inspection 
among so many different bodies (inspectorates for accidents, boilers, 
gas works, electrical plant and acetylene plant, and the cantonal and 
Federal factory inspectorates), and recommends that the whole respon- 
sibility for the administration of the Factory Act should be transferred 
to the Confederation (p. 3). 





1 SWITZERLAND. EIDGEN. VOLKSWIRTSCHAFTSDEPARTEMENT : Berichte der 
Kantonsregierungen iiber den Vollzug des Bundesgesetzes betreffend die Arbeit in 
den Fabriken 1921 und 1922. D&PARTEMENT DE L’ECONOMIE PUBLIQUE - Rapports 
des Gouvernements ca ux concernant l'exécution de la loi fédérale sur le travail 
dans les fabriques 1921 et -1922. Aarau, H. R. Sauerlinder, 1923. 127 pp. 

* Federal Act of 18 June 1914, respecting employment in factories, amended 
by the Federal Act of 27 June 1919, respecting hours of work in factories. 

* For a summary of the Report of the Federal Factory Inspectors for 1921 
and 1922 see International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 2, Feb. 1924, pp. 270-275. 
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The reports give the number of factories covered by the Act and 
the number of plans for new buildings, extensions, or alterations approved 
during 1921 and 1922. The application of the various sections of the 
Act is dealt with under the headings of hygienic conditions, factory 
rules, conciliation offices, etc., hours of work, employment of women, 
employment of young persons, and welfare institutions. 

The majority of the reports deal very briefly with the question of 
hygienic conditions in the factories, and no figures are given to show 
the number of contraventions of hygienic regulations. In the canton 
of Vaud, however, it is expressly stated that no contravention of the 
hygienic regulations involving a penalty was reported (p. 108). In 
many of the reports the subject is dismissed with the phrases “ nothing 
special to report” or “no complaints” and in some instances it is 
not even mentioned (pp. 24, 27, 31, 36, 83, 85). The report for Solo- 
thurn, which is by far the fullest of the reports, gives some particulars 
concerning hygienic and sanitary conditions, but no figures (pp. 44-46). 

The majority of the reports give some account of the work of the 
cantonal conciliation offices set up under section 30 of the Act, and 
some give particulars regarding the number of disputes dealt with by 
the offices, the causes of these disputes, the results of the conciliation 
proceedings, and the trades affected — e.g. Solothurn (p. 53), St. Gall 
(p. 85), and Neuchatel (pp. 117-118). 

The reports also give figures showing the number of permits issued 
for overtime, night work and Sunday work. In some cases particulars 
are given of the number of contraventions of the regulations concerning 
hours of work and of the fines imposed. 
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Employment and Unemployment 







In every country, with one exception, for which further statistics 
of the state of the labour market have been obtained, a decline in unem- 
ployment is recorded. These countries are Germany, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
The one exception is the United States of America. 

The sharp decline in Germany noted in the last number of the 
Review continued during April and the percentage unemployed is about 
one-third of the figure at the beginning of the year. In Belgium unem- 
ployment is now, as has been the case in France for some years, almost 
non-existent and is at a lower point than at any time during the last 
year. 

In the United States the period of trade activity has given place to 
a slight depression. The volume of employment based on returns 
from establishments employing nearly 3 million workers shows a decline 
of over 2 per cent. in April as compared with March. Canada has not 
been affected by this reaction in the United States. 

The notes on the methods and sources of the statistics of employ- 
ment and unemployment given in the January number of the Review 
have been brought up to date and are given below. 

























NOTES TO TABLES AND SOURCES 





Though the figures shown in the tables are comparable within each country. 
they are not to be used for comparisons between different countries, nor can they 
be taken as representing the total amount of unemployment in a country. Unem- 
ployment may exist not in the form of persons out of work, but in the form of 
persons under-employed (i.e. ‘on short timé’), and as regards this latter class of 
unemployment data are even less complete ; in fact, for most countries no statistics 
of this nature exist. Moreover, any international comparison of unemployment 
statistics is vitiated by the differences in the definition of unemployment, in the 
scope and completeness of the returns, and the reliability of the figures. The 
i most important of these differences and the sources used in compiling the tables 
! are indicated in the following notes. The general movement of unemployment 
| in the different countries can, however, be followed in the tables, and compared 
as between one country and another. 














Germany : Reichs- Arbeitsblatt. 


The figures in table I refer to the last working day of the last week of each 
month. Only unions paying unemployment benefit are included. Both complete 
and partial unemployment are recorded. 

The figures in table II are based on the membership of the compulsory sickness 
P funds, which cover about 12,000,000 workers. As sickness contributions are 
H not payable during unemployment, the figures give an indication of the state of 
employment. The figures show the numbers in employment on the ist of each 
month (shown in the table as end of previous month) as a percentage of the num- 
bers on 1 January 1922. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Esthonia 


Finland 
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1The figures for 1923 have been revised. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 


Great Britain Latvia 
and Northern Ireland 
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? Before June 1928 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed ; after that date*the number of short- 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns is included. 


TABLE I (cont.) 





Netherlands Poland Sweden Switzerland Czechoslovakia 
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1 Provisional figures. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Date 
(end of month) 


Germany! 


Poland 
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1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet recelved”’. 


Australia : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


The figures show the number of persons who were out of work for three days 
or more during a specified week in each quarter. Unions which do not pay unem- 
ployment benefit are included. Unions of workers in permanent employment, 
such as railwaymen, or of casual workers, such as dockers, are excluded. The 
percentages include workers unemployed on account of sickness, accident, etc. 


Austria : Statistische Nachrichten. 


The figures show the number of insured persons in receipt of unemployment 
benefit on the last day of the month. 


Belgium : Revue du Travail. 


The figures, which refer to the last working day of the month, are obtained 
from the returns of the unemployment insurance funds, which are the official 
controlling bodies of the unemployment insurance offices. The percentages for 
wholly unemployed workers and for those working on short time have been calcu- 
lated by the International Labour Office. 


Canada : Labour Gazette of the Department of Labour. 


The figures in table I refer to the last working day of the month. 
unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. 

The statistics of employment given in table II are based on returns from about 
6,000 firms employing about 800,000 workers. Agriculture is included. The 
returns give the number employed on the ist of the month (shown in the table as 
end of previous month) as a percentage of the number on 17 January 1920. 


They include 
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Denmark : Siatisliske Efierretninger. 


The figures refer to the last Friday of the month. Only unions paying unem- 
ployment benefit are included. The figures for 1924 are provisional and are de- 
rived from trade union reports combined with returns of,employment exchanges. 


Esthonia : Recueil mensuel du Bureau Central Statistique de I’ Esthonie. 


The figures show the number of applicants for work remaining on the live 
register of the public employment exchanges at the end of each month. 


United States : Monthly Labour Review. 


The index numbers of employment are based on returns from employers. 
The numbers of establishments and the industries covered by the returns have 
been gradually increased since 1915, when the Bureau of Labour Statistics first 
began the publication of these statistics. At the present time about 8,000 estab- 
lishments with over 2% million workers and 52 industries are covered by the 
returns, representing according to the census of manufacturers of 1919 about 40 per 
cent. of all workers in each industry and in each State. 


Finland : Social Tidskrift; Socialinen Aikakaukirja. 


The figures, which refer to the end of the last week of the month, show the 
number of applicants for work registered at the communal labour exchanges of 
the majority of towns and of a few rural districts. The figures do not give a 
complete review of the number of unemployed, as the majority of agricultural 
fabourers and many skilled industrial workers do not register at the communal 
labour exchanges. 


Franee : Le Marché du Travail. 


The figures give for the end of each month the number of persons in receipt 
of benefit from the communal unemployment insurance funds. It should be 
pointed out that benefit is not paid to workers on short time, and that the figures 
for total unemployment are not complete, as many districts are without unem- 
ployment funds. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


The trade union figures refer to the last working day of the month and relate 
only to unions which pay unemployment benefit. Trade unions covering workers 
in regular. employment, such as railwaymen, are not included. The figures for 
June 1921 are exclusive of coal miners, owing to the stoppage in the industry 
at that date. 

The figures for compulsory insurance give the number of persons insured, and 
the number of insured persons unemployed (including certain short-time workers), 
whose unemployment books were lodged at employment exchanges on the last 
Friday of the month. The data previous to 1 April 1922 include figures for the 
Irish Free State. 


Italy : Bollettino del Lavoro. 


The figures, which show the numbers totally unemployed and the number 
on short time at the end of the month, are based on the returns of the provincial 
unemployment funds. From June 1922 onwards the new provinces of Trieste 
and the Trentino are included in the figures. 


Latvia : Ministry of Labour. 


The figures show the number of applicants for work remaining on the live 
register of the public employment exchanges at the end of each month. 


Massachusetts : Massachusetts Industrial Review. 


The figures refer to the last day of each period, and cover unemployment 
due to “ lack of work or material ’’, to “ unfavourable weather ”’, and to “ other 
causes’. They include unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. Statis- 
tics are also published showing the numbers unemployed owing to sickness, trade 
disputes, etc. Since the beginning of 1924 the publication of these statistics has 
been discontinued. 
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Norway : Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Centralbyra. 


The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include only 11 chief unions 
which pay unemployment benefit. 









Netherlands : Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. 


The figures based on the returns of voluntary insurance societies are weekly 
averages over a period of four (or five) weeks and relate to the number unem- | 
ployed during the week. Both the number of unemployed and the number of 
workers on which the percentage unemployed is based are exclusive of workers 
totally unemployed owing to strikes, lock-outs, sickness or other disability, mili- 
tary service, etc. 









Poland : Communication from the Ministry of Labour. 





The index numbers of employment in table II have been calculated by the i 
International Labour Office and are based on returns from employers who employ ! 
more than five workers and who are therefore bound, according to the Decree of H 
18 October 1920, to notify the Inspector of Labour each month the number of | 
workers employed. 









Sweden : Sociala Meddelanden. 


The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include unions which do not 
pay unemployment benefit. 














Switzerland : Le Marché suisse du Travail. 


The figures, which are based on returns from municipal employment exchanges, 
show the numbers wholly unemployed and on short time at the end of each month. 









Czechoslovakia : Zprdvy statniho uradu statistického Republiky Ceskoslovenské. 


The figures of unemployed are obtained from the returns of the employment 
exchanges and refer to the last working day of the month. The number of unem- 
ployed in receipt of benefit is obtained from the Ministry of Social Welfare ; the 
figures refer to the first working day of the following month and are partly in- 
cluded in the returns of the employment exchanges. 






Prices and Cost of Living 







The upward movement of prices which occurred in most countries 
towards the end of last year and the beginning of 1924 has in general 
given way to a slight but steady decrease. The only country for which 
an important increase in the cost of living was recorded is Hungary, 
where the latest figures for May show that food prices were about 25 per 
cent. higher than in April, while the index for rent, which on account 
of rent restrictions has remained extremely low, is nearly four times 
that of April. A further slight increase in the cost of living is recorded 
in Germany, all groups with the exception of fuel and light sharing 
the increase. 

The notes on the methods and sources of the statistics of wholesale 
prices, cost of living, and retail prices given in the January number 
of the Review have been brought up to date and are given below. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN GERMANY 





Index numbers Index numbers of retail prices in paper marks? 
of wholesale prices (Base : 1913-1914 = 1) 
in gold marks 


(Base : 
1913 = 100) 





Gost ot ting | Food | clothing a Rent 
































2 000,000,000 omitted. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN RUSSIA 
(Base : 1913 = 1) 





Wholesale prices Retail prices 





Moscow Moscow 





39, 260,000 
117,570,000 
660,000,000 

1,102,000,000 
2,315,000,000 
5,450,000,000 


8 


388 


31924 
Jan. 


15 Feb. , 
1 Mar. 77,357,000, 





























2 Monthly average. 
The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published", The sign — signifies “figures not yet available ”’ . 


NOTES ON THE METHODS OF COMPILING THE INDEX NUMBERS 
IN THE TABLES 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


In order to give a clear idea of the meaning of the various index numbers a 
short explanation of the methods used in different countries is given. 

Index numbers of wholesale prices are intended to provide a measure of the 
changes in the purchasing power of money. The prices of a number of commodities 
at a certain date are therefore combined so as to show the general movement of 
the prices of all the commodities with reference to another date. For this purpose 
a certain period is chosen as “‘base”’ and the price-level at this period is put equal 
to 100. The changes in the corresponding prices for the other periods are then 
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observed, and the relative increase or decrease is calculated for each commodity. 
The two kinds of mean most generally used are the arithmetic mean (the result 
of dividing the sum of all the relative prices by their number) and the geometric 
mean (the root of the product of the various prices, the degree of the root being 
equal to the number of items). Since the economic importance of the commodities 
varies, it is generally necessary, in calculating index numbers, to use a process of 
“ weighting ” : each price is first multiplied by a “ weight ” proportional to the 
importance of the commodity in production or consumption, and the sum of these 
products is then taken (direct weighting). A shorter and simpler method of weight- 
ing is to include several quotations for the important commodities, referring 
either to different markets or to different qualities or else to different stages in 
the manufacture of the same article (for instance, raw cotton, yarn, and piece 
goods). This method of multiple quotations is nearly always used when geometrical 
averages have to be calculated. The base period adopted is as a rule fixed, and 
covers ene or more “ normal ” years. In the ** chain system ”, however, the base 
is variable, and the relation of the month or year in question to the period imme- 
diately preceding is found. At a later stage any of these successive bases may be 
taken as the initial base of the series. 

In the table the base has been shifted to 1913 as 100 whenever possible. Some 
countries have had to be excepted for which there are no available data for that 
year. In order to shift the base, the averages for the various dates are divided 
by the 1913 average. This introduces a small mathematical error in dealing with 
index numbers which are averages of relative prices, such, for instance, as those 
of Canada, France, and Italy. A slighty different and more accurate result would 
be obtained by calculating the relative price of each article with reference to the 
new base, and taking the average of these relative prices for the index number. 


South Africa : Quarterly Summary of Union Statistics. 


Official index number covering 189 commodities in 11 groups : metals ; jute, 
leather, and hides and skins ; grains, meal, etc. ; dairy produce ; groceries ; meat ; 
building materials ; chemicals ; fuel and light; soft goods; miscellaneous, The 
prices taken are in general the predominant prices. The average price in the 
Union for each article is obtained by taking the mean between the Johannesburg 
average price and the average of the prices for the coast towns. The method of 
weighting is by aggregate expenditure. Base : 1910 = 1000. 


Germany : Wirtschaft und Statistik. 


Official index number covering foodstuffs, raw materials and semi-manufactured 
products ; 38 commodities in 7 groups as follows : cereals and potatoes (5 articles), 
fats, sugar, and meat (8), groceries (5), hides and leather (4), textiles (6), coal and 
iron (3), other mineral products (7). The prices quoted are those current in the 
principal markets ; in some cases the factory or pit-mouth price is given. Official 
prices are also taken into account. The group index numbers are the simple arith- 
metic mean of the relative prices of the various articles in the group. The relative 
importance of the different commodities was, however, taken into account when 
establishing their number in each group. The group indexes are therefore weighted 
to a certain extent. The general index number is the weighted average of the 
group index numbers. The weights for each group are based on the aggregate 
expenditure on the commodities in the group during the period from 1908 to 1912. 
The monthly index numbers refer to the average for the month, which is calculated 
from data collected three times a month. Weekly index numbers calculated by a 
similar method are also given. Base : 1913 = 100. 


Australia : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


Official index number including 92 commodities, mainly raw materials, in 
the following groups : agricultural products (16 articles), dairy produce (including 
honey, eggs, ham, etc.) (9), meat (5), grocery (21), metals and coal (14), textiles 
and leather (10), building materials (10), chemicals (7). The prices are those current 
on the Melbourne market. The method of direct weighting is used in calculating 
the index number. The weights are based on the aggregate expenditure of the 
years 1906 to 1910 estimated by adding imports to production and subtracting 
exports. Base : 1911 = 1000. 
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Austria : Statistische Nachrichten. 


The Austrian index number, published since April 1923, was at first an un- 
weighted average of the relative prices of a variable inumber of important articles. 
The Joint Committee on the Cost of Living of the Federal Statistical Office has 
calculated a new index number since August 1923. It covers 42 commodities, 
including 22 foodstuffs and 20 manufactured goods. The prices used are the official 
market prices, or are taken from data furnished by experts. After some experiments 
a weighted arithmetic mean was adopted, the weight assigned to each commodity 
being determined by the total annual consumption in 1922 at 1914 prices, and 
the first half of 1914 being taken as base period. 


Belgium : Revue du Travail. 


Two official series of wholesale prices are published by the Ministry of Industry 
and Labour : the first (which is given here) is based on a pre-war period, the second 
on the ‘ chain system’. For both series information is obtained regularly from 
the principal firms in the country of the average prices current in the second half 
of each month. The first series includes about 128 commodities, classified in the 
following 17 groups : foodstuffs (16 articles), fuel (4), tar and its by-products (3), 
products of various metal industries (15), petroleum and by-products (7), pottery 
(10), glass (2), chemicals (12), artificial manure (4), oils and fats (7), textiles (21), 
building materials (13), resinous products (2), hides and leather (9), tobacco (1), 
paper (1), raw rubber (1). The base period is April 1914. The ‘ chain system ’ 
series includes 200 different kinds and qualities of about 130 of the principal com- 
modities, which are also classified in 17 groups. The average price for each com- 
modity is the arithmetic mean of the quotations in the various markets for the 
different kinds or qualities. The group index numbers and general index number 
are geometrical means of the various relative prices. The system of weighting 
used is a variant of the method of multiple quotations ; the number of articles in 
each group is fixed so as to be proportionate to the importance of the group as a 
whole in the total consumption. This number is based on Belgian statistics of com- 
merce, on the 1910 Census of Industry and Commerce, and on the results of an 
official enquiry on a large scale in commercial and industrial centres. The general 
index number, then, is the only one which is weighted. 


Canada : Labour Gazette of the Department of Labour. 


Since June 1923 a new index number has been published in the Labour Gazette. 
The former index number included 272 articles in 14 groups and was based on the 
period 1890-1900. The new index number is calculated from 238 price series, as 
many as possible being obtained directly from reputable business concerns as the 
most dependable sources of information. This represents the addition of 51 new 
series, and the dropping of 85 others, whilst substitutions of various kinds have 
been made in 130 cases. 

The items are grouped on three distinct principles which are applied separately . 
Three tables showing prices in detail are given; in the first the commodities are 
grouped according to ‘ chief component material’, in the second according to 
* use or purpose ’, in the third according to ‘ origin’. By this method each group 
has a degree of comprehensiveness and accuracy which is difficult to secure in a 
classification scheme which adopts more than one of these principles within the 
same category. This triple classification is as follows. 

(a) Classification of commodities according to chief component material : 
vegetable products (67 articles), animals and their products (50), fibres, textiles, 
and textile products (28), wood, wood products, and paper (21), iron and its pro- 
ducts (26), non-ferrous metals and their products (15), non-metallic minerals and 
their products (17), chemicals and allied products (14). 

(b) Classification according to purpose for which used : (i) consumers’ goods 
(98 articles) : foods, beverages, and tobacco (74), clothing, boots, etc. (11), house- 
hold equipment (13) ; (ii) producers’ goods (148 articles) : equipment and supplies 
(16), building materials (32), manufacturers’ materials (100). 

(c) Classification according to origin : farm (142 articles), marine (8), forest 
(21), mineral (67) ; raw or partly manufactured goods (108), fully or chiefly manu- 
factured goods (130). 
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A weighted index number is given for each group as well as an index number 
for ‘ all commodities ’ (238 articles). 

With a view to making comparison with other countries practicable the Depart- 
ment of Labour has based the new index number on the year 1913. 

In arriving at the weights, duplication was avoided as far as possible. For 
example, wheat appears again as flour and flour as bread. A deduction was there- 
fore made from wheat for the amount that went into the manufacture of flour and 
from flour for the quantities made into bread. The same principle was applied 
throughout. 


Denmark : Finanstidende. 


The index number of this financial paper includes 33 commodities in 2 groups 
(raw materials and semi-manufactured goods). The prices are obtained from the 
produce exchanges and a certain number of traders, so as to get the market prices 
actually current. The general index number is weighted, the weights being based 
on the aggregate consumption of the country, but the weighting has been simplified 
by using only the numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4. In the table the monthly index numbers 
refer to the first of the month following the month stated. The base is the average 
of the prices on 1 July 1912, 1 January and 1 July 1913, 1 January and 1 July 
1914 = 100. 


Egypt (Cairo) : Monthly Agricultural Statistics. 


Official index number covering 26 commodities (21 foodstuffs, cotton, soap, 
crude alcohol, mineral oil, and coal). The prices given are the average Cairo prices, 
Base : January 1913 to July 1914 = 100. 


Spain : Boletin de Estadistica. 


The new official index number includes 74 commodities, grouped as (a) food- 
stuffs (36) and (b>) manufacturing material (38) ; separate index numbers are cal- 
culated for each group. Index numbers are also calculated for the following sub- 
groups within these two major groups : (a) foodstuffs : animal foodstuffs (11 arti- 


cles) vegetable foodstuffs (16), other foodstuffs and drink (9); (5) manufacturing 
material : fuel, gas, and electricity (8), textiles and leather (6), metals (8), building 
materials (8), chemical products and miscellaneous (8). With a view to giving 
more value to important commodities several qualities are taken; thus home- 
extracted and imported coal form two separate entries. 

The prices given are not taken from a uniform source. The prices for meat, 
cheese, eggs, butter, and fresh fish are the prices for Madrid only. The prices for 
vegetable foodstuffs are those given in the Boletin de Agricultura tecnica y econo- 
mica which only gives the prices quoted for the 15th of each month ; for coffee and 
cocoa prices quoted at Barcelona have been given, and for beer those quoted at the 
bars in Madrid ; for other commodities the calculation has been made from prices 
ruling at Madrid, Segovia, Barcelona, Valencia, Bilbao, and Ciudad Real. The 
general index number is the simple arithmetic average between the two indexes 
for foodstuffs and manufacturing material. Base : 1913 = 100. 


United States : (a) Monthly Labour Review of the Bureau of Labour Statistics. 


The index nuinber covers raw materials, semi-manufactured and finished goods. 
The number of items has been changed several times. There are 450 quotations 
divided into 9 groups. About 401 of these quotations have been weighted and 
used in computing the index numbers : farm products (56 articles), food (95), 
cloths and clothing (65), heating and lighting (20), metals and metal products (37), 
lumber and building materials (32), chemicals and drugs (40), house furnishing 
goods (31), miscellaneous (25). 

Prices are taken from trade journals or are reported by manufacturers, mer- 
chants or chambers of commerce and are often taken from several markets for 
a single commodity. The method of direct weighting is used. The weights are 
based on the quantities marketed as given by the 1919 Census of Manufactures. 
The figures for this purpose are mostly taken from official statistics of production 
and trade. In the reports given prior to May 1922, the plan was followed of con- 
fining an article to a particular group regardless of its fitness for inclusion also under 
other group designations. After the revision of method effected in May 1922, 
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articles properly falling under more than one of the classifications adopted have 
been included under each classification. For example, structural steel, nails, and 
certain other metal products used in building have been put into the group of 
building materials as well as in that of metals ; similarly, certain other agricultural 
products are classified under farm products and food. In computing the general 
index number for all commodities, however, such articles have been counted only 
once, thereby avoiding duplication in the final result. When several quotations 
have been collected for a single commodity, a weight is chosen for each quotation 
depending on the nature of the article and the market in question. The aggregates 
of these prices and weights are then taken, but the aggregates for different years 
cannot be directly compared with the aggregate for the base year 1913, for, as 
already mentioned, the number and kind of commodities dealt with have not 
always been the same. The following procedure is therefore adopted. The aggregate 
for the year in question is compared with the aggregate for the same commodity 
in the year when the change was made, e.g. 1917. Then this index number with 1917 
as base is transferred to the base 1913, using for this purpose the index number 
for 1917 calculated on the former list of commodities, and having 1913 as base. 
The ultimate base is thus 1913 = 100. The monthly index numbers refer to the 
average for the month. R 


(b) Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


The index number published by the Federal Reserve Board is compiled specially 
for the purpose of international comparisons. It covers 60 different commodities 
with 104 quotations, classified as follows : (a) origin (goods produced in the 
country, imported goods); (b) stage of manufacture (raw materials, producers’ 
goods, consumers’ goods). It follows that the same commodities are repeated in 
the different groups. Prices are mainly provided by the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
and are to a large extent the same as those used in calculating the index number of 
the Bureau. The method of direct weighting is used for both the group and general 
index numbers. The weights are based on official statistics of production, import, 
and export. Separate values are chosen for each group, depending on the point 


of view adopted in the classification. The weighting for the general index number 
is based on production and imports. The monthly index numbers refer to the 
average of the month. Base : 1913 = 100. ‘ 


Finland : Communication of the Central Statistical Bureau. 


An index number of wholesale prices has just been published by the Finnish 
Central Statistical Bureau. The number of commodities is 135. The system of 
weighting is indirect ; that is, each group is represented by a number of quotations 
corresponding to its importance in national production or imports, and the index 
number is an average of relative prices. The corresponding month of 1913 is taken 
as base, 


France: Bulletin de la Statistique générale de France. 


Official index number covering 20 foodstuffs and 25 industrial raw materials 
(no manufactured goods) ; 45 commodities in all in 6 groups as follows : vegetable 
foodstuffs (8 articles), animal foodstuffs (8), sugar, coffee, and cocoa (4), minerals 
and metals (7), textiles (6), miscellaneous (12). The prices are obtained from the 
Paris produce exchanges and from the special Commissariat of the Paris central 
markets, or are taken from economic and commercial journals. The monthly 
index numbers refer to the end of the month. The index number is the aritnmetic 
mean of the relative prices of the different commodities, and is not weighted. 
Base: 1901-1910 = 100. 


India (Bombay): Labour Gazette of the Labour Office Secretariat. 


Official index number including 44 articles arranged in 11 groups as follows : 
(a) food groups (15): cereals (7), pulses (2), sugar (3), other foods (3); (6) non- 
food groups (29): oilseeds (4), raw cotton (5), cotton manufactures (6), other 
textiles (2), hides and skins (3), metals (5), other raw and manufactured articles (4). 
The prices are collected from business firms in Bombay. The weighting is obtained 
by giving several quotations for the more important commodities (e. g. 11 items 
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for cotton out of 43). The annual index numbers refer to the average of the year, 
the monthly ones, dating from January 1920, to the average of the month. Base: 
July 1914 = 100. 






Italy : Economista. 










This index number, compiled by Prof. Bachi, has been revised twice. The 
old index (from 1913 to 1919 in the tables) includes 40 commodities in 5 groups, 
and is an unweighted arithmetic mean of the relative prices of these articles. The 
index for the years 1920 and 1921 includes 76 quotations in 8 groups. From 
January 1922 onwards, the number of quotations has been increased to 120, dis- 
tributed as follows : vegetable food (25), animal food (17), chemicals (13), textiles 
(15), building materials (8), minerals and metals (20). vegetable products other 
than food (8), miscellaneous industrial products (14). The relative importance 
of the different groups remains unaltered. Prices are collected from the principal 
chambers of commerce, and the Association of Silk and Cotton Merchants. Some 
weighting is effected by the method of multiple quotations and by weighting co- 
efficients. The series is calculated by taking the arithmetic mean of the relative 
prices on the chain system. The index number has also, from 1920 onwards, 
been calculated by taking the geometric mean. The monthly index numbers 
refer to the end of the month. Base: 1901-1905 = 100. 


















Japan: Bank of Japan. 






The index number includes 56 commodities : 15 food articles and 41 non-food 
articles, both raw materials and manufactured goods. The prices are supplied 
by merchants and associations in Tokyo and Yokohama. The index is the un- 
weighted arithmetic average of the relative prices of the different commodities. 
The monthly index numbers refer to the average forthe month. Base : October 
1900 = 100. 








Norway : Stalistiske Meddelelser. 






Official index compiled by the Statistical Department since the beginning of 
1924 and calculated back to January 1923. The index is based on 174 price quo- 
tations referring to the 15th of the month and representing market prices at the most 
important markets for each commodity ; they are either official quotations or prices 
obtained directly from private firms and cover about 100 different commodities 
divided into eleven groups as follows : vegetable food (14 quotations), animal food 
(28), fodder and manure (12), fuel and oils (16), metals (16), bricks, etc. (5), tim- 
ber (19), pulp and paper (8), textiles (34), leather and leather goods (13), miscel- 
laneous (9). The general index number as well as the group indexes are weighted 
by applying to each quotation coefficients based on inland trade in 1916. As 
special statistics are not available, the inland trade had to be estimated from pro- 
duction and foreign trade statistics in 1916 and from average profits made by 
agriculture during several years. Base: average for 1913 = 100. 














New Zealand: Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 






Official index number covering 106 quotations for 86 commodities (foodstuffs, 
raw materials, and semi-manufactured goods). The various group index numbers 
include some additional quotations, making 140 in all, grouped as follows: agri- 
cultural produce (15 articles), flour, oatmeal, etc. (4), animal products (wool, 
hides, butter, etc.) (14), general merchandise and crockery (44), building materials 
(31), leather (7), chemicals and manures (21), coal (4). The prices ruling during 
the month are collected from wholesalers in the four principal towns. The method 
of direct weighting is used for both the general and group index numbers, but on 
account of the difference in their composition the calculations are made quite 
separately. The weights are based on the quantity of each commodity sold for 
consumption in the country. This has been determined by an enquiry made from 
wholesalers, checked and where necessary completed by official statistics of pro- 
duction, imports, and exports. The monthly index numbers refer to the middle 
of the month. Base: 1909-1913 = 1000. 
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Netherlands : Maandschrift van het Central Bureau voor de Statistiek. 


From June 1923 onwards the Central Statistical Office of the Netherlands has 
published a new provisional] index number with the year 1913 = 100 as base. It 
is a non-weighted arithmetic mean of the relative prices of 48 articles including 
28 foodstuffs. A certain number of articles in the old series (base-period 1901-1910), 
the prices of which were not considered sufficiently representative of the purchas- 
ing power of the florin, have been dropped. The two index numbers are in sub- 
stantial agreement until 1921. The Central Statistical Office states that the con- 
struction of a permanent index number is under consideration. The list of articles 
included is to be revised and extended, so as to give a more accurate and compre- 
hensive basis for the series. A practicable method of assigning weights to the 
various articles is also being studied; the present index number could not be 
weighted owing to the lack of reliable data concerning trade prior to 1917. 


Poland: Nouvelles Statistiques. 


This is an official index number, complied by the Central Statistical Office in 
Warsaw. The index was constructed on the basis of prices in January 1922 = 100, 
but is at present computed on the basis of prices in January 1914 = 100. The index 
consists of 57 commodities, classified under eight headings : cereals and vegetable 
foods ; animal foods ; groceries and sugar ; hides and leather ; raw materials for 
textiles ; metals and coal ; building materials ; chemicals and miscellaneous foods. 
The genera! index is an unweighted geometric average of the 57 relative prices. 
The prices are furnished by the grain and merchandise exchanges and by large 
industrial and commercial enterprises, and apply to the latter part of each month 
only. 


United Kingdom: Board of Trade Journal. 


Official index number including food, raw materials, semi-manufactured and 
finished goods; 150 quotations in all for 54 classes of commodities in 8 groups 
as follows: cereals (8 articles, 17 quotations), meat and fish (5 articles, 17 quota- 
tions), other foodstuffs (10 articles, 19 quotations), iron and steel (4 articles, 24 quo- 
tations), other minerals (7 articles, 20 quotations), cotton (3 articles, 16 quotations), 
other textiles (6 articles, 15 quotations), miscellaneous (11 articles, 22 quotations). 
Current market prices are taken, except in a few cases where reports of experts 
are used. The index number is the geometric mean of the different quotations 
expressed as relative prices on the chain system. The weighting by multiple 
quotations is done with considerable care and is based on the results of the 1907 
Census of Production. The monthly figures refer to the average for the month. 
The starting point of the series was at first 1920, but was afterwards changed to 
1913 = 100. 


Sweden: Central Bureau of Commerce: Kommerciella Meddelanden. 


This index number includes a total of 160 commodities classified into 13 groups. 
In order to establish the weighting coefficients of various foodstuffs the wholesale 
turnover of each foodstuff considered for 1913 has been calculated, import and 
export figures up to a certain point being included, but not re-export : for certain 
products, such as agricultural products, the prices of which are specially subject 
to rapid fluctuations, figures have been taken covering the years 1909 to 1913. 
The amount of the transactions in these commodities is about two-thirds of the 
total wholesale transactions of the country. 

Except in the case of commodities the prices of which change rapidly or the 
monthly price levels of which are calculated on the basis of weekly prices, the prices 
given refer to the 15th of each month. The figures given are based on statistics 
of production and trade, which show the prices ruling on the most important mar- 
kets. An investigation of the coefficients of weighting shows that 46 per cent. 
of the weight is assigned to raw materials, semi-manufactured goods, and foodstuffs, 
and 54 per cent. to manufactured goods. Base: average for 1913 = 100. 
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Switzerland: Die Kurve. 





The index number published by this paper was commenced in December 1920 
and is calculated by Dr. Lorenz. It covers raw materials, semi-manufactured and 
finished goods. ‘There are 71 quotations in 3 groups as follows: (a) products for 
direct consumption (33): food (22), clothing (5), housing (6); (+) raw materials 
for agriculture (12) : fodder (4), manure (8); (c) raw materials for industry (26) : 
minerals and coal (11), textiles and leather (6), miscellaneous (9). The weights 
are differently chosen for the different groups. In the first group they are based 
on the consumption of working-class households according to the official enquiries 
made in 1912 on 781 and in 1919-1920 on 277 working-class families. The weights 
in the second group are based on figures communicated by the Secretariat of the 
League of Swiss Peasants and on the value of imports. In the third group the 
weights are based on reports from correspondents and on statistics of imports. 
The sub-group * miscellaneous ’ is not weighted. With this exception, a weighted 
index number is calculated for each sub-group and group, and the three group index 
numbers are then weighted with the numbers 3, 1, 2, for the groups (a), (bd), 
and (c), and the new average so obtained gives the general index number. In the 
tables the monthly index numbers refer to the 1st of the month following the month 
stated. Base: July 1914 = 100. 



















Czechoslovakia : Cenove Zprdvy. 





The index number covers 126 articles arranged in 67 groups : foodstuffs (36) 
and raw materials and manufactured goods (31). The index number of each 
group is the unweighted arithmetic mean of the relative prices of the articles in 
the group ; the general index number is the arithmetic mean of all the relative prices. 
Prices are collected on the first of each month. For agricultural products they 
are obtained from the produce exchanges of various towns (Prague, Olmutz, 
Brunn, and Bratislava) ; those of other commodities are furnished by the more 
important commercial and industrial undertakings. Base: July 1914, excluding 
the mobilisation period. 














Cost oF LIvING 






The tables show the index numbers of the cost of living, and the index numbers 
of the chief groups of expenditure which make up the total, namely, food, cloth- 
ing, heating and lighting, and rent. No figures are given for the remaining items 
which are generally classified under the term “ miscellaneous’”’, as the items 
included in different countries are too varied to permit of any comparison. The 
number of countries given in the different tables varies according to the infor- 
mation available, the number for which statistics are available as to the movement 
of prices for clothing, heating and lighting, and rent being much smaller than the 
number which publish index numbers of the cost of food. 
The period chosen as base varies in different countries ; some use a pre-war 
base, others a post-war one. In some countries, e. g. Austria, indexes are prepared 
on the “ chain system ” ; i. e. the rise or fall is calculated on the basis of prices 
in the preceding month. Wherever possible, the common base July 1914 = 100 
has been taken. 
The paragraphs which follow give for each country a short account of the 
scope of the index number and the method of compilation used. From these 
notes it will be seen that considerable differences exist, not only in the number 
and kind of articles included and the source from which prices are collected, but 
also in the methods employed, especially in the systems of weighting used. It 
is therefore necessary to insist on caution in using the figures for comparison 
between countries. 
The object of the index numbers in most cases is to measure changes in the 
cost of an unchanged standard of living. For this purpose it is necessary to know - 
first the quantities of the different items included, and secondly the prices of these 
items from time to time. The prices having been obtained, the results are obtained 
by “ weighting ”’ the absolute or relative prices according to the importance of 
the various items included. The importance is measured either by the quantities 
consumed, or by the amounts expended on them. The three chief methods used 
for assigning weights to the various prices are : 
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(a) Standard Budget Method. The weights are fixed by means of an enquiry 
into the actual amounts spent by a number of families. 

(b) Theoretical Budget Method. The weights are based on partial information 
or on theoretical considerations, e. g. the minimum standard necessary for healthy 
existence. In the case of food the nutritive value in calories may be taken. 

(c) Aggregate Expenditure Method. The weights are based on the statistics 
of production, imports and exports. From these statistics there is determined 
the relative importance in the country of all the different items (except rent) 
entering into the expenditure of the community. 

It is obviously impossible to take account of every item entering into expenditure 
and therefore a selection is made of the most important representative items. 
The number of such items varies considerably from country to country, and their 
number is indicated in the following notes in brackets. 


South Afriea: Social Statistics and Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics. 


Groups included in the budget: food (17), heating and lighting, rent, and 
“ sundries ”, which includes clothing. This complete index number is available 
only from January 1922 onwards. The figures prior to January 1922 do not 
include expenditure under the group “ sundries ” and are, therefore, not strictly 
comparable with the later figures. Until December 1919 the system of weighting 
was that of the standard budget based on an enquiry made in 1910. Since 1920 
the aggregate expenditure method has been adopted, based on the period 1917 
to 1919. In spite of this change of method, the Office of Census and Statistics 
considers that the two sets of data are comparable. Base: 1910 = 100. 


Germany: Wirtschaft und Statistik. 


The index number of the Federal Statistical Office is based on a theoretical 
budget for a family of 5 persons (2 adults and 3 children of 12, 7, and 11/, years) 
calculated according to the normal expenditure on food, housing, fuel, lighting, 
and clothing under post-war conditions, The index number includes the follow- 
ing groups : food (15 articles), heating (7), lighting (gas and electricity) (2), 
clothing (15), and rent (2 rooms and a kitchen). The prices are collected from 
555 districts, of which 497 have over 10,000 inhabitants ; for each of these 555 dis- 
tricts a general monthly index number is computed. For the computation of the 
official index number for the whole country 71 districts with rapidly available 
data have been selected. Numerous trials have proved that the averages so 
calculated may be considered as representative of all districts with over 10,000 in- 
habitants. A separate index number is calculated for each district, each commodity 
having an assigned weight. The general index number for the whole country 
is a weighted average of these 71 index numbers. These latter weights are fixed 
as follows : the districts are classified according to population, and a special weight 
is assigned to each group. The general cost-of-living index number for the whole 
country is published monthly and weekly ; the group index numbers (food, clothing, 
heating and lighting, and rent) are published monthly. 

The monthly index numbers were calculated up to August 1923 from the 
average of the results of two enquiries made during the first and third weeks of 
the month. The weekly index numbers are calculated from the data furnished 
by 29 of the 71 districts referred to above, each of which furnishes an index number 
computed on Wednesday from the prices on the previous Monday and Tuesday. 

From September 1923 onwards the unprecedented rise in the cost-of-living has 
led to some alteration in the method of calculating the monthly index number. 
The weekly quotations for the current month and the quotations for the last week 
ef the preceding month and the first week of the following month are taken into 
account. In addition it is assumed that prices increase in geometrical progression 
during the period between two consecutive weekly returns. A daily index number 
is thus calculated, and the arithmetic mean for the 30 or 31 days of the month 
is the monthly index number. 


Australia: Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


Only two distinct groups are included : food and groceries (46), and rent. The 
former group includes, in addition to 41 items of food, 2 of lighting and 3 of laundry. 
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The prices for the different towns are obtained directly, under compulsory powers, 
from the principal retailers with a large working-class trade, detailed enquiry 
forms being sent to them regularly. The system of weighting is that of pre-war 
aggregate expenditure, estimated with great accuracy. The index numbers in 
the table have been calculated from the data showing the amounts necessary to 
purchase what would have cost £1 in 1911. The figures are quarterly averages 
in the case of cost of living. 

The annual index numbers of cost of living and rent refer to different months 
each year. The food index number differs from the others in that it covers 
30 towns (instead of 6, as in the cost of living index), and that it refers to the 
monthly averages. Base: 1911 = 100. 


Austria (Vienna): Statistische Nachrichten. 


Index number of the Paritdtische Kommission. 

Groups included are : food (13), clothing (3), fuel and light (4), andrent. Prices 
are collected from various co-operative associations and firms, and are the ruling 
prices on Vienna markets. An average is calculated for each article and weighted 
according to the theoretical weekly expenditure of a normal person on the principal 
articles of necessity. In the case of food the articles are chosen so as to contain 
a certain value in calories and albumen, and the consumption is assumed to remain 
unaltered from month to month. The price level of 15 December 1921 is taken 
as base and the group and general indexes are calculated from that base on the 
‘chain system’. The weighted prices are also calculated with July 1914 = 100 
as base, and these figures are given in the table. The monthly index numbers 
refer to the middle of the month. 


Belgium: Revue du Travail. 


The index numbers are based on five different standard budgets, four for 
working-class and one for lower-middle-class families. Each of the four working- 
class budgets includes 88 items grouped as follows: food (33 articles), rent and 
furniture (14), heating and lighting (7), clothing (25), educational, social, and moral 
requirements (9). The weights in each category are proportional to the expenditure 
in 1921 on the various items in the budget for that category ; these weights are 
applied every month to the relative prices determined by the permanent enquiry 
on fluctuations in the cost of living. The figures given in the tables are based 
on the budget of the second working-class category (families with an income of 
from 20 francs up to but not including 30 francs per equivalent adult ers per 
fortnight). Base: 1921 = 100. 


Bulgaria : Bulletin statistique mensuel 


The cost-of-living index number calculated by the Statistical Office of Bulgaria 
includes the following groups: food, 37 items (including tobacco), heating and 
lighting (6 items), clothing (5 items). The index number of each group, as well 
as the index of the cost of living, which is based on a theoretical budget, is 
weighted according to the total consumption of each item or group included. 
The figures for foodstuffs and heating and lighting are published every month. 
Figures for clothing are only secured twice a year, in April and in October. All 
index numbers are based on 1901-1910 = 100. 


Canada: Labour Gazette of the Department of Labour. 


Groups included in the budget : food (29), fuel and light (5), and rent. Food 
prices are secured from retail merchants, and compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, 
fuel prices from the correspondents of the Department as well as through the Bureau 
of Statistics, and rents are reported by correspondents of the Department and 
checked by enquiries made from time to time. System of weighting: theoretical 
, pre-war budget of a skilled workman’s family of five persons with an income of 
21 dollars per week in 1913. 

The monthly index numbers of cost of living, food, heating and lighting, and 
rent (which in general have been calculated by the International Labour Office) 
refer to the 15th of the month for 1920, and to the first of the month (shown in 
the table as end of previous month) from January 1921 onwards. Base: July 
1914 = 100. 
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A more complete index including clothing and sundries is published from time 
to time by the Department of Labour (base : 1913 = 100), but with the exception 
of clothing this index number has not been given in the Review as it is not published 
regularly every month ; moreover, the data for clothing and sundries are only 
approximate owing to difficulties in dealing with apparent changes in the grades 
of items for which quotations are obtained. 


Denmark : Statistiske Efterretninger. 


Groups included in the budget : food, clothing (including laundry), heating and 
lighting, rent, taxes and subscriptions, and miscellaneous. Until 1920 Copenhagen 
prices only were used. From 1921 onwards the enquiry has been extended to the 
provincial towns and about 100 rural communes. The system of weighting is 
that of the standard budget, fixed for a normal family of five persons spending 
f 2,000 kroner in the year 1914 and based on an enquiry made in 1909. The index 
numbers, which are only published half-yearly, are the average of two successive 
{ quarters for food, heating and lighting, and clothing, and a half-yearly statement 
for the other groups. Base: July 1914 = 100. 


p——sereeeers 





Egypt (Cairo) : Monthly Agricultural Statistics. 





This index number comprises the following groups : foodstuffs (20 items, also 
mineral oil, methylated spirit, and soap), representing 51.9 per cent. of the total 
budget ; lodging, showing the change in the price of lodging following on an annual 
Government Decree, 11.7 percent. of the whole budget ; travelling, 1.4 per cent. 
of the whole budget ; cigarettes and pocket money, 5.8 per cent. of the whole budget ; 
clothing (average of the lower middle classes), 16.7 per cent. of the whole budget ; 
education fees, 6.1 per cent. of the whole budget ; miscellaneous, calculated as an 
average of the indexes in all the other groups, 6.4 per cent. of the whole budget. 

The coefficients of weighting of these groups were determined by an enquiry 
made in March 1920 covering 713 households and refer to the expenses of a young 
salaried employee. The living expenses of a manual worker have also been com- 
puted, and index numbers calculated on this basis, for foodstuffs only, have been 
published. Prices of foodstuffs are calculated as averages from answers to 280 ques- 
tionnaires sent monthly to government employees for particulars of their expenses. 
Base: January 1913 to July 1914 = 100. 


Spain (Madrid): Boletin de Estadistica. 





Thé index number is not one of general cost of living, as it includes only animal 
food products (10 articles), vegetable food products (9), and fuel and sundries (8). 
The prices are those usual on the Madrid and Barcelona markets, and no weighting ® 
is used. The index is monthly, referring to the 15th of the month. The index 
numbers of food and rent for 1920 refer to the third quarter of each year. Base: 
average for 1914 = 100. 





United States : 





(a) Monthly Labour Review of the Bureau of Labour Statistics. 


The cost-of-living index number is unusually complete and satisfactory. It 
includes the following groups : food (22 items until December 1920, 43 from January 
1921), clothing (24 items for winter, 38 for summer, and 53 for the year as a whole, 
i.e. 77 or 91 according to season), heating and lighting (6), rent (various categories), 
furniture and household articles (25), and miscellaneous (19 items, including taxes 
and subscriptions, medical and travelling expenses, amusements, etc.). Prices 
are reported regularly by the retailers themselves and are officially checked. The 
data are collected for 51 towns for food, and for 323 towns for the other groups 
(up to 1917, only for 18 towns). The system of weighting is that of the standard 
budget, based on enquiries made in 1917 and 1918 covering more than 12,000 working- 
class families in various parts of the United States. The figures for food relate to 
the period July 1914 as base ; the figures for the cost of living and for clothing 
lighting and heating, and rent relate, however, to July 1913 as base period, no, 
figures being available for July 1914. The figures for the cost of living, clothing, 


theang and lighting, and rent, moreover, relate to June for 1920, and to May and. 
December for 1921. 
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(+) Massachusetts : Index Number of the Special Commission on the Neces- 
saries of Life. 







Groups included in the budget: food (37 items), clothing (17), shelter (rent 
of single, two-family, and three-family houses), fuel, heat, and light (4), and sun- 
dries (including ice, car fare, entertainment, medicine, insurance, church, tobacco, 
reading, furnishing, organisations). Prices are secured by special agents inves- 
tigating the usual market prices. System of weighting: theoretical budget for 
hypothetical wage-earner’s family of five persons, based on an investigation made 
by the National Industrial Conference Board in October 1919. The indexes are 
monthly, and refer to the average of the month. Base: average for 1913 = 100. 









Finland : Sosialinen Aikakauskirja ; Social Tidskrift. 





Official index number including the following groups : food (14), clothing (2), 
rent, fuel, tobacco, a daily newspaper, and taxes (new group added in 1922). 
Prices are collected by official agents of the Central Social Board in 21 towns. 
The system of weighting is that of a standard budget for a working-class family 
of five persons with a yearly income of 1,600-2,000 Finnish marks, based on an 
official enquiry made in 1908-1909. The state, church, and municipal taxes im- 
posed in 1914 on an annual income of 2,000 Finnish marks are taken as base for the 
‘taxes’ group. The indexes are monthly, and refer to the average of the month. 
Base : first half of 1914 = 100. The index numbers are also calculated with 
July 1914 = 100 as base. 












France : Bulletin de la Statistique générale de France. 








(a) The cost-of-living index number calculated by the Commission régionale 
d’ Etudes relatives au coat de la vie & Paris includes the following groups: food 
(the index number of the Statistique générale de France is adopted), clothing, 
heating and lighting, and miscellaneous. System of weighting : theoretical 
budget. The annual indexes of cost of living, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent refer to June. Base: first half of 1914 = 100. 

(6) The food index numbers calculated by the Statistique générale de France 
include oil and methylated spirit in addition to 11 foodstuffs. The Paris index 
number, the data for which are used in calculating the cost-of-living index number, 
is based on prices reported by a large co-operative society in the suburban working- 
class districts. Since September 1920 prices at several retail shops have also 
been used. 
















Hungary: Revue de la Société Hongroise de Statistique. 





Mr. Eugéne DAlnoki-Kovats publishes index numbers of the cost of living 
in Hungary. The calculations are based on a pre-war budget, the data being 
provided by an enquiry covering 32 families of lower-grade civil servants and 
of industrial workers. In making the enquiry the investigator has taken into 
account variations in the number of persons in the family, and the different totals 
have been reduced to a uniform family of four persons on Engel’s system. 

The commodities are divided into five groups: food, clothing, heating and 
lighting, rent, and miscellaneous expenses. The weights used are as follows: 
(a) food : bread, 4 ; potatoes, 1 ; beans, 1 ; vegetables, 2 ; beef, 7 ; pork, 7 ; lard, 3; 
sugar, 2; milk, 2; eggs, 2; total, 31; (b) clothing: cloth, 3 ; men’s clothing, 7 ; 
women’s clothing, 8 ; hosiery, 2; boots and shoes, 3 ; total, 23; (c) heating and 
lighting : coal, 3 ; electricity, 2 ; total, 5; (d) rent : 23 ; (e) miscellaneous : tobacco, 
3; soap, 2 ; newspaper, 3 ; tram fares, 3 ; theatre, 7; total, 18. Base: 1913-1914 
= 100. 













India (Bombay) : Labour Gazette of the Labour Office Secretariat. 


Groups included in the budget: food (17), clothing (3), heating and lighting 
(3), and rent. Prices are collected in great detail twice a week by a special inves- 
tigator from ten of the principal retailers in Bombay. System of weighting: 
average aggregate expenditure of the whole of India during the five years before 
the war. Base: July 1914 = 100. 
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Italy : Citta di Milano: Bollettino Municipale Mensile di Cronaca Amministrativa 
e Statistica. 


The data published relate to a working-class family budget and are based on 
the results of an enquiry made by Professor Pugliese in July 1913. The index 
number covers food, clothing, rent, heating and lighting, and miscellaneous. 
Base: first half of 1914 = 100. 



















Luxemburg: Bureau de Statistique. 





Official index numbers of the cost of living, covering 19 commodities, groups 
included in the budget being food (13 items), fuel and lighting (4 items), clothing 
(2 items). Prices are collected by the police once a month for the chief districts 
of the country. The average prices in the different centres are combined by the 
Statistical Office and the general index number is the average of these average 
prices weighted according to a theoretical budget for a family of five persons. 
Base: June 1914 = 100. 


Norway: Meddelelser fra det Statistike Centralbyra, 










Groups included in the budget : food (55), clothing, heating and lighting, rent, 
taxes, and miscellaneous. At the beginning of 1920 there was a considerable 
increase in the number of commodities, which somewhat broke the continuity 
of the series. Prices are for the most part provided by correspondents of the 
Central Statistical Office. The weighting is that of a standard budget for a working- 
class family of four persons with an income of about 1,500 kroner in 1914. Monthly 
index numbers are calculated for food and heating only ; quarterly index numbers 
for the other groups. Base: July 1914 = 100. 


New Zealand: Monthly Abstract of Siatistics. 





















Groups included in the budget : food (59, including 3 laundry items and tobacco), 
heating and lighting (7), and rent. The local factory inspectors collect prices 
from retailers in the 21 chief towns (4 towns only for heating and lighting). The 
average price of each commodity is the average of the prices current in each town, 
these prices being weighted with the population of the town. The weighting is 
based on the aggregate expenditure of the whole country from 1909 to 1913; 
the index numbers are published quarterly and refer to the average of the quarter. 
The food index number differs from that included in the general cost-of-living 
index number with regard to the period covered ; it is published monthly instead 
of quarterly, and relates to the average of the six months ending with the month 
in question. The system of weighting is the same in both cases. The base of 
all the indexes is 1909-1913 = 100. 











Netherlands (Amsterdam) : Maandbericht van het Bureau van Statistiek der Gemeente 
Amsterdam. 











The cost-of-living index number covers food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
rent, taxes and subscriptions, laundry, upkeep of furniture, travelling expenses, 
amusements, etc. It is very complete and in addition takes changes in consump- 
tion into account. For this purpose a series of special enquiries was made each 
quarter in question, beginning from March 1917, into the expenditure of about 
30 working-class families, and the results are compared with the data of the stan- 
dard budget calculated in 1911. This index number was discontinued in Septem- 
ber 1920, but has since been revived. The figures given in the table refer to the 
base 1910-1911, no data having been published for 1914. 

Food index number : weighted according to a pre-war standard budget. The 
base was originally 1913, but the necessary calculations have been made in order 
to change it to 1914. 















Poland: Statistique du Travail of the Central Statistical Office. 





Cost of living and food, Warsaw. Groups include in the budget: food (16), 
clothing (7), heating and lighting (2-3), rent, miscellaneous (7), including cleaning 
and travelling expenses, education, amusements, etc.) Prices are those ruling 
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in the open market, collected by the municipalities. Official prices are used for 
state-controiled goods :when the official ration is less than the amount in the stan- 
dard budget, the balance is reckoned at the trade price, either ordinary or illicit. 
The system of weighting is that of a theoretical budget for a working-class family 
of four persons in Warsaw. Base: 1914 = 100. 


United Kingdom: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


Groups included in the budget: food (20), clothing (8, including suits and 
overcoats, underwear, textiles, boots and shoes), heating and lighting (5), rent, 
miscellaneous (8, including household articles and cleaning materials, travelling 
expenses, newspapers, tobacco, etc.). The food index number covers about 
600 towns ; that for clothing 97; those for the other groups, a large number of 
towns. 

Prices are obtained as follows. For food, they are reported by the employ- 
ment exchange officers from all towns with more than 50,000 inhabitants and 
530 small towns and rural districts. For clothing, an enquiry form is sent to 
500 retailers in 97 towns. For heating and lighting and “ miscellaneous ”’, prices 
are reported by correspondents or obtained directly from a certain number of 
retailers. For rent, they are based on enquiries made of property owners’ asso- 
ciations and trades councils. Fluctuations in local rates are also taken into account. 
The system of weighting is that of the standard budget. It is based on an enquiry 
made in 1904 by the Board of Trade into the expenditure of 1,944 working-class 
families of five or six persons, supplemented by the results of an enquiry into the 
cost of living in 1912. The various group index numbers, except that for food, 
are only approximations. In the table the monthly index numbers refer to the 
first of the following month. Base: July 1914 = 100. 


Sweden: Sociala Meddelanden. 


The official statistics of retail prices are compiled by the Social Board. The 
calculation of the index number is based on the budget of a normal family consist- 
ing of husband, wife, and two children in May 1914, representing a yearly expen- 
diture of 2,000 kroner. The various items of the budget are weighted with the 
following percentages : food, 43; rent, 15 ; heating and lighting, 4; clothing, 12; 
taxes, 8 ; miscellaneous, 18. For food, information is collected weekly or monthly 
by the Social Board in 40 different towns or important districts for 50 items, repre- 
senting about 80 per cent., of the probable total consumption ; the details of the 
method of collection differ for the various items. 


Switzerland: (a) Le Marché suisse du Travail. 


Official index of cost of living published by the Office fédéral du Travail. Groups 
included in the index : food, fuel and lighting, and clothing. The index is based 
on an investigation into household budgets made in 1920. The cost of the con- 
sumption of 1920 is calculated for each month from January 1921 onwards, using 
as starting point both June 1914 = 100 and January 1921 = 100. The results 
have been classified according to three groups of consumers, namely, salaried 
employees, skilled and unskilled workers. The prices obtained, except for articles 
of clothing, are those prevailing in the last week of each month in 33 Swiss towns. 
Prices of clothing are obtained once in every quarter. 


(b) (Basle) Rent: Statistische Monatsberichte des Kantons Basel Stadt. 


The calculations of the Basle Statistical Office form part of the quarterly sta- 
tistics of the cost of living in that town, which are based on family budgets of 
manual and non-manual workers in 1919 and 1920. The data for rents are col- 
lected regularly ; the figures, covering at first 1,700 dwellings, or about 10 per cent. 
of all dwellings, were obtained by calculating the simple arithmetic average value 
of the quarterly rental of a dwelling of 3 rooms without attic or of 2 rooms with 
attic, this accommodation being regarded as typical for a worker’s family of five 
members. The enquiry of January 1923, which included the collection of data 
from owners as well as from tenants, and which covered retrospectively the same 
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dwellings for the different dates, confirmed the previous figures showing changes 
in rents, except that the figures for 1922 were slightly modified. The new figures 
are weighted arithmetic averages of the rents of 3,000 dwellings of two and three 
rooms without attic. Base: second half of 1914 = 100. 














Czechoslovakia : Cenove Zprdvy. 






No general cost of living index number is yet published. The index number 
for foodstuffs includes not only food (21), but also fuel, oil, and soap (27 items). 
Prices are provided by local authorities and by certain workers’ organisations 
in 466 localities. The average prices in different towns of the various articles 
are weighted with the population of the town in question in order to obtain an 
average price for the whole country, and the general index number is an unweighted 
average of the average prices. Formerly two series were published, one based 
on official prices for controlled goods and the other on prices in the open market. 
The index numbers now published relate to prices in the open market only. The 
Statistical Office also publishes another series of index numbers for a group includ- 
ing textiles, boots, and men’s hats (14 items). This is not published in the Review. 
Base: July 1914 = 100. 










——— 











Migration Movements 











The monthly statistics of migration movements which have been 
published here since March, are given below brought up to date. Some 
of the figures previously published have been modified as a result of 
a re-examination of the data available. The Argentine and Australia 
have been added to the tables, so bringing the number of countries 
included up to twenty-eight. 

The explanatory notes published in the March number of the Review 
have also been brought up to date and are given below. 
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NOTES TO TABLES AND SOURCES 





Where no special indication is given the figures in the first four tables include 
only nationals or resident (or would-be resident) foreigners. In every case the 
figures in the fifth table refer to non-resident foreigners ; they are based on similar 
sources to those of the other tables. 








South Afriea : Communication from the South African Gevernment. 















Port statistics (immigration officers). New arrivals and permanent departures, 


Only Europeans .are included. 


Germany : Wirtschaft und Statistik. 













Statistics of national and foreign ports. Oversea emigration of Germans 
through German ports and emigration of Germans through foreign ports. The 
Federal Labour Office communicates statistics of foreign workers placed by the 
frontier stations of the German Central Employment Organisation (Deutsche 
Arbeiterzentrale); they cover the years 1922 and 1923, and the months from January 
to April 1924. The number of agricultural workers placed is slightly lower 
than the number of agricultural immigrant workers registered by the frontier 
stations’. Continental immigration of industrial workers is at present very scanty, 













1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. IX, N° 1, Jan. 1924: “ Continental 
Immigration in Germany. Control and Compilation of Statistics ”’, p. 69. 
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but the figures communicated of the number of these workers placed are conside- 
rably lower than the reality. 


Argentina : Communication of the Commissioner-General of Emigration. 


Immigrants arriving in the Argentine Republic by sea, excluding first-class 
passengers. 


Australia: Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


Statistics of arrivals and departures. These are the only figures available ; 
all they give is a general idea of migration in Australia, though as a matter of fact 
the principal factor in determining the increase or decrease in the number of pas- 
sengers is the volume of migration in the strict sense. The numbers of seamen 
embarking and disembarking have been subtracted from the numbers of depar- 
tures and arrivals. 


Austria: Communication from the Austrian Government. 
Statistics of emigrants’ passports for oversea countries. 


Belgium : Communication from the Belgian Government (Antwerp Emigration 
Office). 


Statistics of emigration and immigration through the port of Antwerp. Statis- 
tics of Belgian emigrants embarking at the port and proceeding to their destina- 
tion either directly or via other countries. Statistics of returned emigrants (from 
all countries) disembarking at the port of Antwerp. 


Canada: Communication from the Canadian Government. 


Statistics of oversea immigration of foreigners. The statistics of continental 
immigration give the number of foreign immigrants and returned Canadian emi- 
grants from the United States. 


Denmark: Communication from the Danish Government. 
Statistics of Danish emigration to oversea countries. 


Dantzig : Communication from the High Commissionner of the League of Nations 
for the Free City of Dantzig. 


Statistics for the port of Dantzig, giving the number of citizens of Dantzig and 
foreigners leaving through the port of Dantzig, and proceeding to their destination 
either directly or via other countries. In September 1923 Polish emigration through 
the port of Dantzig was prohibited. From October onwards the only figures 
communicated are those of emigrants of Polish nationality embarking at the port. 


Spain: Avance estadistico de la Migracién espafiola, 1922 and 1923. 


Statistics of oversea emigration and repatriation compiled by the Spanish 
Superior Emigration Council. These statistics are based on the identity cards 
issued in Spanish ports. 


United States: Monthly Labour Review. 


Statistics of the Bureau of Immigration showing the last permanent residence 
of immigrant aliens admitted and future permanent residence of emigrant aliens 
departing for all countries. Canada and Mexico are the only countries included 
in the figures for continental migration. The Commissicner-General of Immi- 
gration has published monthly statistics of immigration and emigration classi- 
fied by country of last or future permanent residence since the beginning of the 
fiscal year in 1921 (1 July 1921) only’, from which date the monthly figures of con- 





1 Cf. Bureau of Labour Statistics: Monthly Labour Review, March 1922, 
pp. 176-182. 
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tinental and oversea migration can be separated from each other. The earlier 
figures given in the tables refer to the fiscal years 1919-1920 and 1920-1921 (1 July- 


30 June). 
Finland: Finlands Officiella statistik, XXVIII. Emigrationsstatistik, 17: 
Emigration in 1921 and 1922. 


Statistics of emigrants applying for passports in order to work in oversea 
countries. Figures of continental emigration have also been sent to the Office 
from January 1924 onwards. 



















France : Communication from the French Government. 





Statistics of alien emigrants registered at the frontier as entering and leaving 
by land. In order to facilitate the publication of these statistics in the Review, 
the French Government has transformed the weekly tables hitherto published in 
the Marché du Travail into monthly tables. The total for the month is arrived at 
by taking (1) the total for each complete week in the month, (2) for broken weeks 
at the beginning or end of the month, as many sixths of the corresponding weekly 
total as there are working days to allow for. 








Great Britain: Board of Trade Journal. 


Statistics of the Board of Trade for the different ports : (1) emigrants of British 
nationality (oversea emigration), i.e. British subjects leaving permanent residence 
in the United Kingdom and embarking in a British port to take up permanent 
residence (for at least a year) in countries outside Europe, and not within the 
Mediterranean Sea (other statistics are pubiished by the Home Office) ; (2) persons 
returning under similar conditions (immigration) ; (3) statistics of transit, inclu- 
ding all passengers (first, second,’or third class) of foreign nationality embarking 
in English ports, independently of their previous or future place of residence. 
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Hungary : Statisztikai Havi Kézlemények. 


oT 





Statistics of passports of emigrants and immigrants leaving for and returning 
from America. 









India : Communication from the Indian Government. 


Quarterly statistics of emigration of skilled and unskilled workers and their 
dependants going to the colonies and various other countries. Skilled workers 
going to other continents are included among the oversea emigrants ; all the others 
are included among continental emigrants. 











Italy : Bollettino della Emigrazione. 


Statistics published by the General Emigration Office of Italian emigrants, 
both continental and oversea, departing from and arriving in Italy. All 
emigrants to countries on the Mediterranean coasts, including Morocco, are 
considered as continental. The statistics of oversea immigration refer to Italians 
returning through Italian ports. 










Japan : Bureau of Commercial Affairs of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (Gaimu- 
Sho) and Communication from the Japanese Government. 






Statistics of emigration of Japanese workers to continental United States, 
Hawaii, and Canada. Statistics of immigration : third-class passengers returning 
from these countries. 






Malaya: Report of the Working of the Labour Department of the Federated Malay 
States for the Year 1922. 


Statistics of ‘independent’ workers (i.e. travelling at their own expense) 
workers recruited by ‘ Kangarees’, and other immigrants (ordinary passengers) 
arriving from southern India at Penang (Straits Settlements), the principal port 
of arrival for Perak, and principal port of call for all immigrants going to. 
the Malay States (Federated and Unfederated) and the Straits Settlements. 
Statistics of departures from Penang for southern India 
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Norway : Communication from the Norwegian Government. 


Oversea emigration : Norwegian emigrants embarking at the Norwegian ports 
of Christiania, Stavanger, Bergen, Trondhjem, Larwik, Arandal, and Alesund 
(statistics of transport contracts). Repatriation: persons who have formerly 
emigrated and who are coming to Norway for a visit. 


New Zealand: Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 


New statistics were introduced in April 1921. The figure for 1921 refers to nive 
months only. (1) Statistics of persons arriving with the intention of settling 
permanently in New Zealand ; (2) statistics of permanent residents leaving New 
Zealand and not intending to return. The statistics published in the New Zealand 
Monthly Abstract of Statistics give cumulative figures every month of arrivals and 
departures of emigrants of all nationalities, both for Australia and ror other 
countries, counting from the beginning of the fiscal year ; the monthly differences 
giving the figures for each month have been calculated from these totals. A dis- 
tinction is made between continental emigration (to Australia) and oversea 
emigration (to other countries). A considerable number of emigrants go first to 
Australia and then to another continent. 


Netherlands : Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. 


Statistics of Dutch emigrants leaving through Dutch ports. 


Poland : Communication from the Polish Government. 


According to the Decree of 15. December 1923, the Polish emigration statistics 
will not be in their final form till 1 Jan. 1924. In the meanwhile, for 1922 the 
statistics of oversea emigration provided by recognised shipping companies have 
been used, and statistics of passport visas granted by the Government for the 
other statistics in 1922 and for 1923. The monthly figures of continental 
emigration in 1922 and 1923 only include organised emigration to France. 


Roumania : Communication from the Ministry of Labour, Social Insurance, and 
Co-operation. 
Emigration and immigration of industrial and commercial workers, both 
native and foreign (frontier statistics). The oversea emigration figures include 
emigration to the United States and Palestine. 


Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes: Communication from the Government 
of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 
Statistics of passports of oversea emigrants compiled by the Department of 
Emigration. 


Sweden : Communication from the Swedish Government. 
Statistics of oversea emigration through Stockholm, Gothenburg, and Malméhus. 


Switzerland : Communication from the Swiss Government. 


Statistics of emigrants whose journeys are arranged by the Swiss emigration 
agencies and who are going to countries outside Europe‘for a period of more than 
one year. 


Czechoslovakia: Rapport de l’Office de statistique (1922, Nos. 29 and 30; 1923 
Nos. 13 and 66) and Communication from the Czechoslovak Government, 


Statistics of emigrants’ passports. For oversea emigration and immigration : 
statistics of nationals going to and returning from the United States, the Argen- 
tine, Canada, and various other countries (figures still incomplete). Provisional 
monthly totals are communicated at the earliest possible moment and are cor- 
rected and completed subsequently. From January 1923 onwards, a second table 
of oversea emigration, based on the monthly returns of the shipping companies, 
is also communicated. This table gives the total number of emigrants who embarked 
during the previous month for oversea countries. The figures given here for 
oversea emigration are taken from this table, those for continental emigration 
from the passport statistics. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE III. CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 
OR FOREIGN RESIDENTS 





United New 
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Finland France Italy |Malaya Poland 
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" Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 
OR INTENDING FOREIGN RESIDENTS 





Germany one Poland 
? Lealand 





142,386 560,295 
103,075 482,320 
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TABLE V. EMIGRATION IN TRANSIT OF NON-RESIDENT FOREIGNERS 





Great Britain 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are given in the original language with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used’. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in French, 
English, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1923 


INTERNATIONAL 
Latvia- Esthonia 


Pagaidu ligums par ekonomisko un muitas savienibu starp Latviju un lgau- 
niju. 14. Decembrja 1923. (Likumu .. . krajums, 1923, No. 158, p. 360.) 

[Preliminary treaty respecting an economic and customs union between Lat- 
via and Esthonia. Section 12 : Accident Compensation.] 


Noligums starp Latvijas un igaunijas republikam par savstarpeju prasibu 
nokartosanu. 14. decembrja 1923. (Likumu . . . krajums, 1923, No. 158, p. 373.) 
[Agreement between the Republic of Latvia and the Republic of Esthonia 
respecting the settlement of reciprocal claims. Section 1 : Disabled ex-service men.] 


ARGENTINE 


Caja nacional de Jubilaciones de empleados y obreros de empresas particulares 
(Ley 11110): Decreto aprobando el presupuesto de gastos y sueldos de esa 
Caja para el ejercicio de 1924. El] 27 de diciembre de 1923. (Boletin Oficial, 1924, 
No. 8980, p. 581.) 

[National Pensions Fund for wage-earning and salaried employees in certain 
undertakings (Act No. 11110): Decree to approve the estimates of the Fund for 
expenditure and salaries for the year 1924.] 





1 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; G. U. = Gazzetta 
Ufficiale ; J. O. = Journal Officiel ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; 8. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders ; 8. z. n. = Sbirka zakonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders 
of the Czechoslovak Republic); L. 8S. = Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 
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Decreto de 31 de diciembre de 1923 reglamentario de la ley No. 817, sobre 
inmigracién. (Crénica Mensual del Departamento nacional del Trabajo, 1924, 
No. 74, p. 1215.) 

[Decree issuing regulations under Act No. 817 respecting immigration.] 


Province of Mendoza 
Ley No. 854 sobre pensiones de ancianidad. El] 22 de noviembre de 1923. 


(Crénica Mensual del Departamento nacional del Trabajo, 1924, No. 74, p. 1290.) 
[Act respecting old age pensions.] 


Province of Salta 

* Ley del 28 de agosto de 1923 sobre la jornada legal de trabajo. (Cronica 
Mensual del Departamento nacional del Trabajo, 1924, No. 74, p. 1206.) 

[Act respecting the legal working day.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Western Australia 


* An Act to further amend the Factories and Shops Act, 1920. No. 41 of 
1923. Assented to 22 December 1923. 


AUSTRIA 
Vorarlberg 


Landesgesetz vom 10. August 1923 (B. G. BL. No. 6, 1924): Diensboten- und 
Landarbeiterordnung fiir Vorarlberg. (A. N., 1924, No. 4, p. 69.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Navrh umluvy o pouzivani beloby v nateracstvi. 28. cervence 1923. (S. z. n., 
Castka 42, No. 74, p. 425.) 
[Convention respecting the use of white lead in painting. Approved 28 July 1923.] 


ESTHONIA 


Parnu maakonnanoukogu poolt 13. ja 14. septembril ja 3. ja 4. detsembril 
1923 a. wastu woetud ja kinnitatud suniuslik maarus kauplemise aja kohta Parnu 
maakonnas. (Riigi Teataja, 1924, No. 44, p. 323.) 

{Regulations respecting hours of opening and closing of shops in the Pirnu 
District. ] 

GREAT BRITAIN 


The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Varia- 
tion and Amendment) Special Order, 1923, dated 31 December 1923, made by the 
Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. 
V., c. 30). (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 275.) 


INDIA 


* An Act to consolidate certain enactments relating to Merchant Shipping. 
Assented to 2 April 1923. (No. XXI of 1923.) 


ITALY 


Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 3137 : Istituto pensioni per impiegati nella 
Venezia Giulia, nella Venezia Tridentina e nella Dalmazia annessa. (G. U., 1924, 
No. 35; Bollettino del Lavoro, 1924, No. 2, p. II-31.) 

{Royal Decree concerning the Pensions Institution for salaried employees 
in Venezia Giulia, Venezia Tridentina and the annexed part of Dalmatia.] 


LATVIA 


Likums par kugosanas tiesibam. 16. marta 1923. (Likumu... krajums, 1923, 
No. 20, p. 17.) 

{Act respecting the right to engage in the shipping trade.]} 

* Likums par sapulcem. 18. julija 1923. (Valdibas Vestnesis, 1923, No. 132 ; 
Likumu ... krajums, 1923, No. 88, p. 198.) 


[Act respecting the right of assembly.] 
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Noteikumi par darba beigsanu valsts iestades sestdienas un svetku prieksva- 
karos. 2. augusta 1923. (Likumu... krajums, 1923, No. 104, p. 286.) 

[Regulations respecting the hour for ceasing work on Saturdays and the days 
preceding holidays in state undertakings.] 


* Noteikumi par darba laiku dzelzecelu darbiniekiem. 13. septembri 1923. 
(Likumu... krajums, 1923, No. 123, p. 299.) p 
[Regulations respecting the hours of work of railway employees.| 


Noteikumi par darba laiku soseju un zemes celu valdes. darbiniekiem. 4. okto- 
bri 1923. (Likumu... krajums, 1923, No. 136, p. 319.) 

[Regulations respecting the hours of work of employees in the Sapa 
of Roads and Railways.] 


Noteikumi par darba laiku posta-telegrafa un telefona darbiniekiem. 4. okto- 
bri 1923. (Likumu... krajums, 1923, No. 135, p. 317.) 

{Regulations respecting the hours of work of postal, telegraph and telephone 
employees. ] 


SPAIN 


Real orden desestimando instancia de la Sociedad Patronal de los gremios de 
vinos, aguardientes y licores de la Sociedad Vinos de Mesa, de Madrid, en solicitud 
de que quede sin efecto la Real orden del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Indus- 
tria, fecha 9 de agosto, sobre regimen de las tabernas y expendedurias de bedidas 
alcoholicas (descanso dominical). El 3 de noviembre de 1923. (B. IL. R. S., 1923, 
No. CCX XXIV, p. 1353.) 

{Royal Order rejecting the petition of the Madrid wine and spirit merchants’ 
associations requesting that the Royal Order of 9 August respecting Sunday rest 
in establishments for the sale of alcoholic beverages should be made inoperative.]| 


Real decreto facultando al Directorio para regular los precios de las sustancias 
alimenticias de primera necesidad y los articulos de consumo indispensable, y 
dando disposiciones y creando los organismos que se indican para efectuar la expre- 
sada regulacion de precios. El 3 de noviembre de 1923. (B. I. R. S., 1923, No. 
CCXXXIV, p. 1340.) 

[Decree authorising the Directorate to regulate prices of foodstuffs and other 
necessities and providing for the setting up of bodies to deal with the regulation 
of prices.] 


Real orden suprimiendo los Negociados de Politica social y econémica y Asuntos 
internacionales dependientes de la Secretaria general y Seccién central, distri- 
buyendose las funciones que actualmente les estan asignadas por la Real orden 
de 21 de septiembre de 1922 entre los diferentes Negociados de las Subdirecciones 
de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria, segin la respectiva competencia de cada uno de 
ellos. El 9 de noviembre de 1923. (B. I. R. S., 1923, No. CCX XXIV, p. 1361.) 

[Royal Order abolishing the sections for Economics and for International 
affairs attached to the General Secretariat and the Central Section and transfer- 
ring the functions assigned to them by the Order of 21 September 1922 to the 
various Sections of the Sub-directorates of Labour, Commerce and Industry.] 


Real decreto disponiendo que el de 31 de junio de 1920, relativo a los contratos 
de arrendamientos de fincas jurbanas, regira en todas las poblaciones de mas de 
6.000 almas, desde 1° de enero a 30 de junio de 1924, con las modificaciones conte- 
nidas en los articulos que se insertan. El 13 de diciembre de 1923. (B. I. R. S., 
1924, Nos. CCXXXV-CCXXXVI, p. 49.) 

{Royal Decree providing that the Decree of 21 June 1920 respecting house 
property leases in towns shall apply to all towns with a population exceeding 
6,000 during the period 1 January to 30 June 1924 subject to the amendments 
made by this Decree.] 


Real decreto creando Tribunales de Trabajo ferroviario encargados de resol- 
ver Jas cuestiones que surjan entre las Empresas ferroviarias y sus agentes y obreros, 
y dictando el Reglamento para su funcionamiento. El! 23 de diciembre de 1923. 
(B. I. R. S., 1923, Nos. CCXXXV-CCXXXVI, p. 57.) 
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[Royal Decree setting up conciliation boards to deal with disputes between 
railway companies and their employees and issuing regulations for the working 
thereof.] 


Real orden dictando reglas para el desenvolvimiento, aplicacién y exacto cum- 
plimiento del Real decreto del 23 del mes actual, inserto en la « Gaceta» del 24, 
para la constitucién de los Tribunales regionales del Trabajo ferroviario. El 27 de 
diciembre de 1923. (B. I. R. S., 1923, Nos. CCXXXV-CCXXXVI, p. 68.) 

[Royal order issuing regulations for the administration of the Decree of 23 Qecem- 
ber 1923 respecting the appointment of Regional Railway Conciliation Boards.] 


SWITZERLAND 
Nidwalden 
Verordnung fiir den Volizug der Vorschriften des Bundes iiber die Arbeit in 
den Fabriken. Genehmigt den 16. Marz 1923. 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 
Bekanntmachung betr. Neufestsetzung der Ortsléhne. Vom 12. Januar 1924. 
(Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 4, p. 38.) 


Verordnung tiber die Pfandung von Lohn und Gehalt. Vom 9. Januar 1924. 
(Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 3, p. 25.) 


Bekanntmachung betr. die Abanderung der Bestimmungen tiber die Sonntags- 
ruhe im Handelsgewerbe vom 16. Oktober 1922. Vom 20. Februar 1924. (Amts- 
blatt, 1924, No. 8, p. 102.) 


AUSTRALIA 


Queensland 
Order in Council respecting unemployed workers who support relatives. Dated 
4 January 1924. (Queensland Industrial Gazette, 1924, Vol. IX, No. 2, p. 71.) 


Regulations in pursuance of the provisions of ‘‘The Workers’ Compensation 
Acts, 1916 to 1923’. Dated 10 January 1924. (Queensland Government Gazette, 
1924, No. 6, p. 1.) 


Regulation to amend “ The Workers’ Accommodation Acts, 1915-1921’. 
Dated 17 January 1924. (Queensland Industrial Gazette, 1924, Vol. IX, No. 2, 
p. 82.) 

AUSTRIA 
Laws 

Gesetz vom 27. Marz 1924, B. G. Bl. Nr. 92: II. Pensionsversicherungs- 

Ueberleitungsgesetz. (A. N., 1924, No. 4, p. 62.) 


* Bundesgesetz vom 27. Marz 1924, womit einige Bestimmungen des Gesetzes 
tiber die Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter in der Fassung des Gesetzes vom 
26. September 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 559, abgeandert und erganzt werden (XX. Novelle 
zum Krankenversicherungsgesetz). (B. G. Bl., 1924, 20. Stiick, No. 90, p. 192.) 


* Bundesgesetz vom 27. Marz 1924, womit einige Bestimmungen des Gesetzes 
tiber die Arbeitslosenversicherung in der Fassung des Bundesgesetzes vom 26. Sep- 
tember 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 540, abgeandert und erganzt werden (XI. Novelle zum 
Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz). (B.yG. Bl., 1924, 20. Stiick, No. 91, p. 192.) 


Bundesgesetz vom 27. Marz 1924, betreffend die Abianderung des Pensions- 
versicherungsgesetzes (II. Pensionsversicherungs-Ueberleitungsgesetz). (B. G. BL., 
1924, 20. Stiick, No. 92, p. 193.) 
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Orders 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesministerium fiir Unterricht vom 12. Janner 1924 tiber die Errich- 
tung von Personalvertretungen der an den Bundeserziehungsanstalten beschiftig- 
ten Arbeiter. (B. G. BI., 1924, 5. Stiick, No. 22, p. 21.) 










Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesministerium fir Unterricht vom 12. Janner 1924 iiber die Errichtung 
von Personalvertretungen der an den Bundeserziehungsanstalten fir Madchen in 
Wien, III., und Wien, XVII., beschaftigten weiblichen Hausbediensteten. (B. G. 
BI., 1924, 5. Stack, No. 23, p. 23.) 









Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligten Bundesministerien vom 18. Janner 1924, betreffend die Aban- 
derung des §22 der I. Vollzugsanweisung zum Invalidenentschadigungsgesetze. 
(B. G. BL, 1924, 7. Stiick, No. 31, p. 35.) 


A ae an ema 








Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 26. Janner 1924, 
womit die rein landlichen Gemeinden in dem Bundesland Niederésterreich be- 
stimmt werden (XV. Durchfithrungsverordnung zum Arbeitslosenversicherungs- 
gesetz, neue Fassung). (B. G. Bl., 1924, 6. Stiick, No. 30, p. 30.) 








Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir Forst- und Landwirtschaft vom 
15. Februar 1924, betreffend die Verpflichtung der Berufsvereinigungen der Gutsan- 
gestellten zur Vorlage der von ihnen abgeschlossenen Kollektivvertrage. (B. G. BI., 
1924, 12. Stick, No. 47, p. 71.) 









Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir Handel und Verkehr im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundeskanzleramte vom 27. Februar 1924 iiber die Anstellung von Dampf- 
kesseln in Baulichkeiten. (B. G. Bl., 1924, 14. Stiick, No. 59, p. 84.) 
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Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesministerium fiir Handel und Verkehr und dem" Bundesministerium 
fir Unterricht vom 3. Marz 1924, womit die Verordnung vom 24. April 1895, 
R. G. Bl. Nr. 58, in der Fassung der Verordnung vom 12. September 1912, R. G. 
Bl. Nr. 186 (Gestattung der gewerblichen Arbeit an Sonntagen bei einzelnen kate- 
gorien von Gewerben), abgedndert und erganzt wird. (B. G. BI., 1924, 22. Stick, 
No. 98, p. 203.) 













Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 16. April 1924, betreffend Abdnderung 
der Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 10. Marz 1922, B. G. Bl. Nr. 145, tiiber 
die Regelung der Ruhe- (Versorgungs) geniisse der Staatsbahn- (Bundesbahn) 
angestellten und ihrer Hinterbliebenen, dann tiber Teuerungsmassnahmen ‘fir 
Pensionisten (Bundesbahnpensionsverordnung). (B. G. BL, 1924, 29. Stick, No. 131, 
p. 315.) 













Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 16. April 1924, betreffend die Abdn- 
derung der Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 23. Marz 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 191, 
iiber die Regelung der Ruhe (Versorgungs) geniisse der von den ésterreichischen ' 
Staatsbahnen (Bundesbahnen) mit besonderem Dienstvertrag angestellten Per- 

sonen sowie ihrer Hinterbliebenen, dann iber Teuerungsmassnahmen fiir solche 1 
Pensionisten (Pensionsverordnung fiir Bundesbahn-Vertragsangestellite). (B. G. 
BL, 1924, 29. Stiick, No. 132, p. 315.) 
















Verordnung vom 27. Marz 1924, B. G. Bl. Nr. 93: Beitrage zur Arbeitslosen- 
versicherung (XVI. Durchfiihrungsverordnung). (A. N., 1924, No. 4, p. 66.) 









Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesministerium fiir Finanzen vom 27. Marz 1924, betreffend die 
Beitrage zur Arbeitslosenversicherung (XVI. Durchfihrungsverordnung zum 
Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz, neue Fassung). (B. G. BL, 1924, 20. Stick, 
No. 93, p. 194.) 
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Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einverneh- 
men mit dem Bundesministerium fiir Land- und Forstwirtschaft vom 11. April 
1924, betreffend den Beginn der Krankenversicherung fir die im Burgenlande in 
der Land- und Forstwirtschaft Beschaftigten (VII. Durchfihrungsverordnung 
zur VII. Krankenversicherungsnoveile). (B. G. Bl., 1924, 27. Stick, No. 118, p. 295.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 14. April 
1924 iiber die Erhaltung des Arbeiterstandes in gewerblichen Betrieben. (B. G. 
BL, 1924, 29. Stick, No. 128, p. 314.) 


Kundmachung vom 17. Janner 1924, Z. 1/ZHK. betr. Mindeststiickléhne 
fir die Zwischen- (Stiick) meister der Waschewarenerzeugung in Wien. (A. N., 
1924, No. 1-2, p. 10.) 


Kundmachung vom 14. Februar 1924, Z. 6/ZHKW. betr. Mindestléhne fiir 
die Heimarbeiterinnen der Weissstickerei, Filetarbeit und Perlenstrickerei. (A. N., 
1924, No. 3, p. 41.) 


Kundmachung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einverneh- 
men mit dem Bundeskanzleramt vom 28. Februar 1924 iiber das Gegenseitigkeits- 
verhaltnis mit dem Deutschen Reiche bei Anrechnung von Arbeitsverhaltnissen 
zur Arbeitslosenversicherung. (B. G. BI., 1924, 13. Stiick, No. 53, p. 75.) 


Circulars 


II. Durchfiihrungserlass vom 11. Janner 1924, Z. 526, an die Pensionsanstalt 
fir Angestellete in Wien, den Verband der Pensionsersatzeinrichtungen in Wien 
und das Pensionsinstitut der ésterreichischen Journalisten betr. Durchfihrung 
des Pensionsversicherungs-Ueberleitungsgesetzes. (A. N., 1924, No. 1-2, p. 5.) 


Erlass vom 21. Marz 1924, Z. 14722: Merkblatt: Schutzvorschriften gegen 
Milzbrand bei Menschen. (A. N., 1924, No. 4, p. 68.) 


BELGIUM 
Orders 
* Arrété royal du 15 janvier 1924: Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée 
de huit heures et la semaine de quarante-huit heures. Industries soumises a l’in- 


fluence des saisons (art. 5). Rouissage du lin en riviére. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 1, 
p. 204.) 


Arrété royal du 5 mai 1919 portant réglement général de police sur les mines, 
miniéres et carriéres souterraines. Modifications. Du 15 janvier 1924. (R. d. T., 
1924, No. 1, p. 206.) 


* Arrété royal du 16 janvier 1924: Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée 
de huit heures et la semaine de quarante-huit heures. Industries soumises a I’in- 
fluence des saisons (art. 5). Biscuiteries, fabrication du pain d’épices et du masse- 
pain. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 1, p. 205.) 


Arrété royal autorisant, en application de l’article 10 de la loi sur le travail des 
femmes et des enfants, les dirigeants des émailleries et des papeteries a occuper 
des garcons de plus de seize ans, aprés 10 heures du soir et avant 5 heures du matin, 
a des travaux qui, en raison de leur nature, ne peuvent étre interrompus. Du 
22 janvier 1924. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 1, p. 207.) 


Arrété royal du 1°¢* février 1924 portant modification a l’arrété royal du 28 avril 
1884 portant réglement général de police des mines. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 2, p. 425.) 


Arrété royal du 4 février 1924: Dépendances des mines, miniéres et carriéres 
souterraines. Police des travaux de terrassement, de construction, de montage 
et de tous travaux autres que ceux de l’exploitation. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 2, p. 425.) 


Arrété royal du 7 février 1924 portant modifications a l’arrété royal du 24 avril 
1920 réglementant l’emploi des explosifs dans les mines. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 2, 
p. 427.) 
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Arrété royal du 10 février 1924 : Pensions de vieillesse. Exécution des articles 8 
et 9 de la loi du 20 aodt 1920. Modification de l’article 7 de l’arrété royal du 7 mars 
1923 réglant la récupération de la part des provinces et des communes dans le 
payement des pensions. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 2, p. 405.) 

Arrété royal du 10 février 1924 modifiant et complétant les articles 7, 9 et 13 de 
larrété royal du 15 mai 1923 concernant la police des établissements classés comme 
dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 2, p. 428.) 

* Arrété royal portant organisation de l’assurance contre le chémage involon- 
taire. Du 18 février 1924. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 2, p. 393.) 

* Arrété royal du 19 février 1924 portant organisation du placement public des 
travailleurs. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 2, p. 402.) 

Arrété royal du 22 février 1924: Organisation du département du Travail. 
Attributions des services. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 3, p. 611.) 

Arrété royal du 22 février 1924: Etablissements classés comme dangereux, 
insalubres ou incommodes. Classement des usines ov l’on fabrique le tétrachlorure 
de carbone. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 3, p. 613.) 

Arrété royal du 10 mars 1924 modifiant l’arrété royal du 28 mars 1919 portant 
réglement général sur les chaudiéres 4 vapeur. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 3, p. 614.) 


FRANCE 


Laws 


Loi du 12 février 1924 modifiant l’article 21 de la loi du 14 juillet 1905 (assis- 
tance aux vieillards, aux infirmes et aux incurables) et l’article 5 de la loi du 14 juil- 
let 1913 (assistance aux familles nombreuses). (J. O., 1924, No. 65, p. 2258 ; Erra- 
tum: J. O., 1924, No. 66, p. 2290.) 


Loi du 25 mars 1924 appliquant la convention d’assistance conclue entre le 
gouvernement de la République francaise et le gouvernement du Grand-Duché 
de Luxembourg en vue d’établir l’égalité de traitement entre les ressortissants des 
deux Etats en ce qui concerne les lois d’assistance. (J. O., 1924, No. 95, p. 3222.) 


Loi du 14 avril 1924 modifiant la loi du 21 octobre 1919 sur Jes régimes des 
retraites des ouvriers des établissements de Etat. (J. O., 1924, No. 105, p. 3504.) 


Loi du 14 avril 1924 portant réforme du régime des pensions civiles et des 
pensions militaires. (J. O., 1924, No. 105, p. 3495.) 


Loi du 19 avril 1924 assurant le repos hebdomadaire aux cleres des études 
dans les offices ministériels. (J. O., 1924, No. 113, p. 3726.) 


Loi du 23 avril 1924 modifiant et complétant le paragraphe 1¢* de l’article 44 
du livre 1¢™ du code du travail relativement au payement des salaires des repré- 
sentants de commerce. (J. O., 1924, No. 113, p. 3726.) 


* Loi du 26 avril 1924 assurant l’emploi obligatoire des mutilés de guerre, 
(J. O., 1924, No. 117, p. 3862.) 

Loi du 5 mai 1924 autorisant l’entrée des mutilés du travail dans les écoles de 
rééducation professionnelle des mutilés et réformés de la guerre. (J. O., 1924, 
No. 124, p. 4120.) 


Orders 

Arrété du ministére des Colonies du 2 janvier 1924 portant réglement en ce 
qui concerne les conditions dans lesquelles seront effectués les versements du per- 
sonnel des travaux publics des colonies affilié A la Caisse nationale de retraites 
pour la vieillesse, en exécution du décret du 23 février 1923. (J. O., 1924, No. 10, 
p. 329.) 


Décret du 19 janvier 1924 du ministére de I’ Instruction publique et des Beaux- 
Arts fixant les conditions du travail dans les ateliers du « Mobilier national » ainsi 
que le tarif des heures faites en dehors de la journée réglementaire. (J. O., 1924, 
No. 24, p. 876.) , 

Arrété du ministére du Travail du 30 janvier 1924 autorisant a titre provisoire, 
pour la ville de Rouen, les ateliers ot s’exercent les industries de l’ameublement 
13 
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annexés A des magasins de vente 4 adopter un régime particulier de répartition 
hebdomadaire des heures de travail. (J. O., 1924, No. 33, p. 1224.) 


* Décret du ministére du Travail du 30 janvier 1924 portant réglement d’admi- 
nistration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de 
huit heures dans les entreprises de production et de distribution d’énergie élec- 
trique des départements autres que ceux de Seine, Seine-et-Oise et Seine-et-Marne. 
(J. O., 1924, No. 33, p. 1219.) 


* Décret du ministére du Travail du 30 janvier 1924 portant réglement d’ad- 
ministration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée 
de huit heures dans l’industrie du gaz. (J. O., 1924, No. 33, p. 1222.) 


* Décret du ministére du Travail du 11 février 1924 portant réglement d’ad- 
ministration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée 
de huit heures dans les industries du batiment et des travaux publics. (J. O., 
1924, No. 44, p. 1583; Erratum: J. O., 1924, No. 45, p. 1625.) 


Décret du ministére des Travaux publics du 20 février 1924 modifiant et complé- 
tant le décret du 6 décembre 1911 qui a autorisé le maintien du régime spécial des 
retraites applicable aux cantonniers de l’Etat. (J. O., 1924, No. 82, p. 2768.) 


Décret du ministére de la Marine du 22 février 1924 modifiant le décret 
du 1¢* avril 1920 relatif au statut du personnel ouvrier des arsenaux et établisse- 
ments de la marine. (J. O., 1924, No. 53, p. 1839.) 


Décret du ministére de l’Agriculture du 4 mars 1924 relatif au livret agricole 
de prévoyance. (J. O., 1924, No. 65, p. 2266.) 


Décret du ministére de l’Instruction publique, des Beaux-Arts et de |’Ensei- 
gnement technique du 25 mars 1924 relatif a l’attribution d’indemnités de maladie 
aux auxiliaires et aux ouvriéres auxiliaires des manufactures nationales des Gobe- 
lins et de Beauvais. (J. O., 1924, No. 95, p. 3222.) 


Décret du ministére de l’Hygiéne, de |’Assistance et de la Prévoyance sociale 
du 27 mars 1924 portant réorganisation du Conseil supérieur des habitations & 
bon marché. (J. O., 1924, No. 88, p. 3001.) 


Décret du ministére de l’Agriculture du 5 avril 1924 relatif 4 l’institution d’un 
comité d’avancement et d’un conseil de discipline pour les fonctionnaires ou agents 
appartenant aux services extérieurs de la direction de l’agriculture. (J. O., 1924, 
No. 98, p. 3312.) 


Décret du ministére des Pensions du 15 avril 1924 suivi d’une instruction con- 
cernant la Commission consultative médicale pour l’attribution des pensions. 
(J. O., 1924, No. 109, p. 3645.) 


Arrété du ministére du Travail et de l’Hygiéne autorisant, a titre provisoire, 
les établissements de la ville de Perpignan ot s’exerce la fabrication des chaussures 
en gros 4 adopter un régime particulier de répartition hebdomadaire des heures 
de travail. Du 15 avril 1924. (J. O., 1924, No. 109, p. 3642.) 


Décret du ministére du Travail et de l’Hygiéne du 15 avril 1924 relatif aux 
caisses autonomes des sociétés de secours mutuels. (J. O., 1924, No. 113, p. 3735.) 


* Décret du ministére du Travail et de l’Hygiéne du 16 avril 1924 portant régle- 
ment d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la 
journée de huit heures dans les industries de la transformation du papier. (J. O., 
1924, No. 113, p. 3736; Erratum: J. O., 1924, No. 117, p. 3868.) 


Décret du ministére des Pensions du 18 avril 1924 modifiant les décrets déter- 
minant les mesures d’exécution de la loi du 2 janvier 1918 relative a la rééducation 
professionnelle et a l’Office national des mutilés et réformés de la guerre. (J. O., 
1924, No. 117, p. 3869.) 


* Décret du ministére du Travail et de l’Hygiéne du 1¢* mai 1924 modifiant 
le décret du 9 aoit 1920 portant réglement d’administration publique pour Il’ap- 
plication de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les industries 
de la métallurgie et du travail des métaux. (J. O., 1924, No. 122, p. 4083.) 
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Décret du ministére du Travail et de l’Hygiéne du 2 mai 1924 portant réglement 
d’administration publique pour l’établissement d’un régime spécial de répartition 
des heures de travail dans le commerce de détail de marchandises autres que les 
denrées alimentaires des villes de Bordeaux, le Havre et Nancy. (J. O., 1924, 
No. 124, p. 4125.) 


Décret du ministére du Travail et de l’Hygiéne du 7 mai 1924 modifiant !l’orga- 
nisation de l’administration centrale. (J. O., 1924, No. 126, p. 4161.) 
Freneh Equatorial Africa 


Décret du ministére des Colonies du 16 avril 1924 portant modification de 
l’article 4 du décret du 7 avril 1911 réglementant les contrats de travail en Afrique 
équatoriale francaise. (J. O., 1924, No. 108, p. 3606.) 








Algeria 


Orders 
* Décret du ministére de l’Intérieur du 5 mars 1924 portant réglement d’admi- 
nistration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de 
huit heures dans les industries du livre en Algérie. (J. O., 1924, No. 71, p. 2410.) 





* Décret du ministére de |’ Intérieur du 5 mars 1924 portant réglement d’admi- 
nistration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de 
huit heures dans les industries de la préparation des cuirs et peaux en Algérie. 
(J. O., 1924, No. 71, p. 2412.) 


* Décret du ministére de |’ Intérieur du 5 mars 1924 portant réglement d’admi- 
nistration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de 
huit heures dans les industries de la fabrication des chaussures en gros en Algérie. 
(J. O., 1924, No. 71, p. 2414; Erratum: J. O., 1924, No. 102, p. 3423.) 


* Décret du ministére de I’ Intérieur du 5 mars 1924 portant réglement d’admi- 
nistration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de 
huit heures dans les industries textiles en Algérie. (J. O., 1924, No. 71, p. 2415.) 


* Décret du ministére de |’ Intérieur du 5 mars 1924 portant réglement d’admi- 
nistration publique pour l’application de la Joi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de 
huit heures dans les magasins et salons de coiffure et ateliers de confection de pos- 
tiches en Algérie. (J. O., 1924, No. 71, p. 2417.) 





Freneh Guiana 





* Décret du ministére des Colonies du 7 février 1924 déterminant les conditions 
d’application 4 la Guyane francaise des livres 1¢* et II du Code du travail et de la 
prévoyance sociale. (J. O., 1924, No. 40, p. 1465.) 









GERMANY 
Orders 


Zweite Verordnung itiber das Verfahren vor Versicherungsbehérden. Vom 
5. Januar 1924. (R. G. BI, 1924, I, p. 24.) 


* Erlass vom 14. Januar 1924, betr. Aenderung der Dienstdauervorschriften. 
(Reichs-Verkehrsblatt, 1924, No. 2, p. 7.) 


Fiinfte Verordnung iiber Lohn- und Gehaltspfandung. Vom 7. Januar 1924. 
(R. G. BI., 1924, I, p. 25.) 


Verordnung iiber Primien und Beitrage der Zweiganstalten und Versicherungs- 
genossenschaften. Vom 16. Januar 1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, I, p. 30.) 


Verordnung zur Vereinfachung des Verfahrens in der landwirtschaftlichen 
Unfallversicherung. Vom 17. Januar 1924. (R. G. BL, 1924, I, p. 32.) 


Bestimmungen des Reichsarbeitsministers tiber die Einstellung unterstitzter 
Erwerbsloser. Vom 18. Januar 1924. (R. Arb. BI., 1924, No. 3, p. 34.) 


Anordnung iiber die Zuschlage und Pramien fiir Notstandsarbeiter. Vom 
18. Januar 1924. (R. G. Bl, 1924, I, p. 35.) 
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Verordnung iiber das Inkrafttreten der Vorschriften des Reichsknappschafts- 
gesetzes beziiglich der Invaliden- und Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 21. Januar 
1924. (R. G. BL, 1924, I, p. 34.) 

Anordnung iiber den Ersatz der den Krankenkassen durch die Erhebung der 
Beitrage fiir die Erwerbslosenfiirsorge entstandenen Verwaltungskosten. Vom 
25. Januar 1924. (R. Arb.. Bl., 1924, No. 3, p. 35.) 

Verordnung iiber die Gleichwertigkeit der Leistungen der Krankenkassen. 
Vom 26. Januar 1924. (R. G. Bl», 1924, I, p. 37.) 


Verordnung iiber die Tragung der Kosten der Knappschaftsoberversicherungs- 
aimter. Vom 30. Januar 1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, I, p. 41.) 

Verordnung zur Aufhebung der Verordnung iiber die Entlohnung und die 
Errichtung von Fachausschiissen im Backerei- und Konditoreigewerbe. Vom 
12. Februar 1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, I, p. 90.) 

Ausfiihrungsordnung zum Gesetze iiber die Beschaftigung Schwerbeschadigter. 
Vom 13. Februar 1924. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, No. 4, p. 76.) 

Verordnung iiber den Uebertritt aus versicherungsfreier in versicherungspflich- 
tige Beschaftigung und umgekehrt. Vom 13. Februar 1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, I, 
p. 62.) 

* Verordnung iiber die Arbetszeit inKrankenpflegeanstalten. Vom 13 Februar. 
1924. (R. G. Rl., 1924, I, p. 66.) 


Verordnung iiber die Firsorgepflicht. Vom 13. Februar 1924. (R. G. BI., 
1924, I, p. 100.) 

* Verordnung zur Aenderung der Verordnungen iiber Erwerbslosenfirsorge 
und iiber die Aufbringung der Mittel fiir die Erwerbslosenfiirsorge und des Arbeits- 
nachweisgesetzes. Vom 13. Februar 1924. (R. Arb. Bl. 1924, No. 4, p. 54.) 


Verordnung iiber Krankenversicherung. Vom 13. Februar 1924. (R. G. BL, 
1924, I, p. 93.) 

Anordnung iiber Erhéhung der Familienzuschlage und selbstandigen Unter- 
stiitzungen von Familienmitgliedern in der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 14. Februar 
1924. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, No. 4, p. 54.) 

Verordnung zur Aenderung des Mieterschutzgesetzes. Vom 14. Februar 1924. 
(R. G. BI., 1924, I, p. 111.) 

* Verordnung gegen Missstande im Auswanderungswesen. Vom 14. Februar 
1924. (R. G. BI, 1924, I, p. 107.) 

* Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung der Verordnungen iiber Erwerbs- 
losenfiirsorge und tiber die Aufbringung der Mittel fir die Erwerbslosenfirsorge. 
Vom 16. Februar 1924. (R. G. BL, 1924, I, p. 127.). 

Verordnung iiber die Verdienst- und Einkommensgrenze, Grundléhne und 
Sterbegeld in der Krankenversicherung. Vom 29. Februar 1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, 
I, p. 157.) 

Verordnung itiber Fachausschiisse fir Hausarbeit in Bayern: Vom 29. Februar 
1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, I, p. 170.) 

Bestimmung von Berufsgruppen der Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 8. Marz 
1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, I, p. 274.) 

Verordnung zur Ausfiihrung der Versicherungsbestimmungen des Reichsgesetzes 
iiber die Schutzpolizei der Lander. Vom 10. Marz 1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, I, p. 270.) 

Ausfiihrungsverordnung zur Verordnung ‘iber jErwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 
13. Marz 1924. (R. G. BL, 1924, I, p. 279.) 

Verordnung tiber Aenderungen des Verfahrens in der Sozialversicherung. 
Vom 15. Marz 1924. (R. G. BL, 1924, I, p. 280.) 

Aenderung der Ausfiihrungsanweisung zur Stillegungsverordnung. Vom 
15. Marz 1924. (R. Arb. BL, 1924, No. 7, p. 122.) 
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Verordnung iiber die Zahlung elsass-lothringischer Knappschaftspensionen. 
Vom 24. Marz 1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, I, p. 371.) 


Ausfiihrungsvorschriften zur Verordnung iiber Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 
25. Marz 1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, I, p. 376.) 


Verordnung iiber die Bildung von Betriebsraten im Bereiche des Reichsar- 
beitsministeriums. Vom 26. Marz 1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, I, p. 383.) 


Grundsatze iiber Voraussetzung, Art und Mass 6ffentlicher Firsorgeleistungen. 
Vom 27. Marz 1924. (R. G. Bl., 1924, I, p. 379.) 


Verordnung iber Kammern fir Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 28. Marz 
1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, I, p. 410.) 

Verordnung iiber die Beschaftigung von Arbeiterinnen und jugendlichen 
Arbeitern in Glashiitten, Glasschleifereien und Glasbeizereien sowie Sandblasereien. 
Vom 29. Marz 1924. (R. G. BIL, 1924, I, p. 395.) 


Verordnung iiber die Reichsstelle fir das Auswanderungswesen. Vom 29. Marz 
1924. (R. G. BI, 1924, I, p. 395.) 


Dritte Anordnung tiber den Ersatz der den Krankenkassen durch die Erhebung 
der Beitrige zur Erwerbslosenfiirsorge entstandenen Verwaltungskosten. Vom 
7. April 1924. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, No. 8, p. 142.) 


Erganzung der Ausfihrungsbestimmungen zur Wahlordnung zum Betriebs- 
rategesetze fiir die Wahl der Betriebsvertretungen bei der Reichs- Post- und Tele- 
graphenverwaltung vom 18. Januar 1923 (R. G. BI., I, p. 70). Vom 7. April 1924. 
(R. G. Bl., 1924, I, p. 409.) 

Bestimmungen des Reichsausschusses fiir Aerzte und Krankenkassen iiber die 
Befreiung der Mitglieder von den anteiligen Kosten fiir Arzneien, Heil- und Star- 
kungsmittel. Vom 10. April 1924. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, No. 9, p. 164.) 


Richtlinien fir die Tatigkeit von Krankenschwestern. Vom 10. April 1924. 
(R. Arb. Bl., 1924, No. 9, p. 165.) 


* Ausfihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung iiber die Arbeitszeit. Vom 
17. April 1924. (R. G. BI. 1924, I, p. 416.) 


Verordnung uber Beitrage und Leistungen der Angestellten- und Invaliden- 
versicherung. Vom 16. April 1924. (R. G. BI, 1924, I, p. 405.) 


Anordnung iber Erwerbslosenstatistik. Vom 22. April 1924. (R. Arb. BL, 
1924, No. 9, p. 158.) 

Bekanntmachung tiber zwei Vereinbarungen vom 29, Juni/18. August 1921 
und vom 18. Februar 1924 zwischen der Deutschen Regierung und der Oesterrei- 
chischen Regierung in Angelegenheiten der Arbeitslosenunterstiitzung (Erwerbs- 
losenfirsorge). Vom 22. April 1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, II, p. 89.) 


Prussia 


Erlass des Ministers fir Handel vom 4. Januar 1924 Nr. III, 12913, I, 42, betr. 
Verordnung iiber die Arbeitszeit. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, No. 4, p. 65.) 


Erlass des Ministers fir Handel vom 15. Januar 1924 Nr. III a 133, betr. Neure- 
gelung des Schlichtungswesens. (Ministerialbl. der Handels- und Gewerbe-Verwal- 
tung, 1924, No. 3, p. 43.) 


Erlass des Ministers fir Handel vom 18. Januar 1924 Nr. III, 134, betr. Verord- 
nung iiber die Arbeitszeit. (Ministerialbl. der Handels- und Gewerbe-Verwaltung, 
1924, No. 3, p. 43.) 


Erlass des Ministers far Handel vom 7. Februar 1924 Nr. III, 783, betr. die 
Arbeitsvermittlung fir entlassene Strafgefangene. (Ministerialbl. der Handels- 
und Gewerbe-Verwaltung, 1924, No. 5, p. 65.) 


Erlass des Ministers fiir Handel vom 13. Marz 1924 Nr. Illa, gen. 2.24, 
III —, I 2461, betr.Uebersendung der Tarifvertrage an die Gewerbeaufsichts- 
beamten. » (Ministerialb]. der Handels- und Gewerbe-Verwaltung, 1924, No. 7, 
p. 84.) 
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Zweite Ausfiihrungsverordnung des Ministers fiir Volkswohlfahrt zum Gesetz 
aber Mieterschutz und Mieteinigungsimter vom 1. Juni 1923 (R. G. BI., I, S. 353). 
Vom 7. April 1924. (Pr. Gesetzsammlung. 1924, p. 220.) 


Verordnung zur Abanderung der Ausfiihrungsverordnung zu § 61 des Betriebs- 
ritegesetzes. Vom 12. April 1924. (Pr. Gesetzsammlung, 1924, p. 207.) 


















Wiirttemberg 


Erlass des Ministeriums des Kirchen- und Schulwesens, betr. die Dienstan- 
weisung fiir die Schulvorstande und Lehrer iiber die ;Mitwirkung der Schule bei 
der Berufsberatung. Vom 7. Februar 1924, Nr. 1340. (R. Arb. BI., 1924, No. 6, 
p. 106.) 

Erlass des Arbeitsministeriums an das Landesamt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und 


die 6ffentlichen Arbeitsnachweise betreffend Berufsberatung und Lehrstellenver- 
mittlung. Vom 28. Januar 1924. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, No. 6, p. 106.) 











GREAT BRITAIN 





Laws 


* An Act to repeal proviso (2) to section II of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1923. Dated 21 February 1924 (14 Geo. V., c. 1.) 


Orders 
* The Workmen’s Compensation (Industrial Diseases) Order, 1924, dated 
16 January 1924, made by the Secretary of State under section 8 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906 (6 Edw. VII, c. 58). (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 30.) 


* The Night Employment of Young Persons (Reverberatory or Regenerative 
Furnaces) Order, 1924. Dated 17 January 1924. (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 54.) 


Order of the Secretary of State, dated 18 January 1924, amending the scheme 
of compensation for the Refractories Industries under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation (Silicosis) Act, 1918 (8 & 9 Geo. V., c. 14). (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 41.) 


Order of the Secretary of State No. 10. dated 18 January 1924, relating to the 
processes in which Young Persons may be employed in Danger Buildings. (S. R. 
& O., 1924, No. 55.) 


The Breathing Apparatus Order of 7 February 1924. (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 133.) 


The National Health Insurance (Deposit Contributors) Amendment Regula- 
tions, 1924, dated 8 February 1924, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee, the Minister of Health, and the Scottish Board of Health, acting 
jointly, under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1922. (S. R. & O., 
1924, No. 128.) 


The Workmen’s Compensation (No. 1) Rules, 1924, dated 19 February 1924. 
(S. R. & O., 1924, No. =<" 


Order, dated 1 March 1924, made by the Board of Trade under the Mining 
Industry Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V., c. 50) Factory and Workshop Acts, 1901 to 
1920, and section 29 (1) of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. 
V., c. 42), prescribing the equipment for first-aid at quarries and pitbanks of metal- 
liferous mines. (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 282.) 

Order in Council exempting Japanese Ships, complying with Japanese regu- 
lations, from detention for non-compliance with the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Acts as to overloading. Dated 21 March 1924. (S. R. & O., 1924, No. 388.) 

The National Health Insurance (Medical Benefit) Regulations, 1924, dated 
7 April 1924, made by the Minister of Health under the National Health Insurance 
Acts, 1911 to 1922, relating to the administration of medical benefit. (S. R. & 
O., 1924, No. 398.) 


Scotland 


The National Health Insurance: (Medical Benefit) Regulations (Scotland), 
1924, dated 1 January 1924, made by the Scottish Board of Health under the 


National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1922. (S. R. & O., 1924, No. -- ) 
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SWITZERLAND 
Orders 
Arrété du Conseil fédéral portant suppression des mesures prises par, la Confé- 
dération pour combattre le chOmage. Du 4 mars 1924. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 
1924, No. 6, p. 30.) 


Arrété du Conseil fédéral concernant les adjudications de travaux et de fourni- 
tures par l’administration fédérale. Du 4 mars 1924. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 
1924, No. 6, p. 31.) 


Arrété du Conseil fédéral modifiant le régime de |l’assistance-chémage. Du 
7 mars 1924. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1924, No. 7, p. 40.) 


Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Conférence internationale des travailleurs intellectuels. 2° congrés international. 
Discussion et adoption des statuts. Paris, 7, rue Nouvelle, 1924. 71 pp. 


Report of the second International Congress of Intellectual Workers. 


International Federation of Trade Unions. Report on the activities of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions during the years 1922 and 1923 submitted 
to the third ordinary Congress, Vienna, June 1924. Amsterdam, 1924. 167 pp. 


The first part of this report is devoted to the organisation of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, and gives the chief officials, the affiliated national 
centres, together ,with particulars of the various services of the Federation. The 
following chapters dee] with the relations between the Federation and the affiliated 
international trade secretariats, the Socialist International, and the International 
Co-operative Alliance, and the position of the Federation in regard to the Moscow 
International and the Russian organisations. The report also reviews the action 
taken by the Federation in various spheres: opposition to war, assistance to 
different causes, economic reconstruction, promotion of workers’ education, etc. 
An account is given of the activities of the workers’ delegates to the sessions of 
the International Labour Conference, and of the workers’ representatives on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office and on the temporary Joint 
Commission for the reduction of armaments. A financial statement for 1922-1923 
completes the report. 

The information contained in this publication forms a valuable addition to 
the series of documents already published concerning the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, and an important contribution to the history of the international 
trade union movement. The report is also published in French and in German. 


International Labour Office. International Labour Conference, Sixth Session, 
Geneva, June 1924. Report on the Institution of a Procedure for Amendment of 
Conventions. Geneva, 1924. 93 pp. 


International Law Association (The). Report of the Thirty-Second Conference 
held at the Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn, London, 4 October, 1923. London, Sweet and 


Maxwell, 1924. Lxu + 51 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Ligue des Soeciétés de la Croix Rouge. Onziéme conférence internationale de la 
Croix- Rouge, tenue a@ Genéve du 28 aoat au ler septembre 1923. Compte rendu. 
Geneva, 1923. 235 pp. 

Report of the Eleventh International Conference of Red Cross Societies held 
in Geneva, 28 August to 1 September 1923. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 







AUSTRALIA 


NEW SOUTH WALES 












Printer, 





Sydney, Govt. 





The official Year Book of New SouthWales, 1922. 
1924. 740 pp. 


BRAZIL 


Ministerio da Agricultura, Industria e Commercio. Servicio de Inspecgao e 
Fomento Agricola. Credito Agricola sera organisagao pelas caixas Raiffeisen e 
Bancos Luzzatti. Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1923. 63 pp. 

Prepared by the Agricultural Inspection and Development Service of the Bra- 
zilian Ministry of Agriculture this pamphlet has been issued with a view to pro- 
moting a wider knowledge of agricultural credit. In addition to a summary of 
the proceedings of the first congress of agricultural inspectors held at Rio de Janeiro, 
5-25 September 1922, to discuss questions connected with agricultural credit, 
it contains the text of Decree No. 1637 of 5 January 1907, which opened up a future 
for agricultural trade unions and co-operative societies in Brazil, and also model 
rules for the organisation of Raiffeisen Funds’and Luzzatti banks. 




















CANADA 


Report of Commission appointed under Order in Council (P. C. 1929), 22 Sep- 
tember 1923, to enquire into the Industrial Unrest among the Steel Workers at Syd- 
ney, N. S. Printed as a supplement to the Labour Gazette, February 1924. Ottawa, 
1924. 24 pp. 








CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Ministerstvo Zemedelstvi. Rozvoj Zemedelskotechniekej Cinnosti na Slovensku. 
By Jan HorAx. Edited by Ed.{Reicu. Prague, 1924. 83 pp. 450 Czech crowns, 

Development of agriculture and land improvement in Slovakia from the tech- 
nical point of view. 













DENMARK 


Indenrigsministeriet. Danmarks Sociallovgivning, V. 11] Bind. Fabrikslovgiv- 
ningen. By C. W. SCHWANENFLUGEL. Laerlingeloven. By Sv. NEUMANN. Copen- 
hagen, Gyldendal, 1923. 109 and 33 pp. 

A complete survey of social legislation in Denmark, its history, principles and 
application, was undertaken about five or six years ago at the instigation of the 
Danish Ministry of the Interior. The results have been published in five parts. 
t The first dealt with Poor Law, and laws relating to old age pensions and municipal 

relief funds ; the second with housing legislation and laws relating to the care of 
: children, etc. Part III dealt with health insurance legislation and Part IV with 
jaws relating to the control of burial funds, accident insurance, conciliation in 
labour disputes, and the Permanent Arbitration Court. Part V now published, 
includes a study of factory or labour protection legislation, by C. W. Schwanen- 
fligel of the Labour and Factory Department, giving an historical survey of the 
development of factory legislation (i.e. the Factory and the Bakeries’ Acts), fol- 
lowed by a detailed account of the factory laws in force and their application. An 
index and a bibliography facilitate reference. Part V also contains a review of 
the Danish apprenticeship laws, including the Apprentices Act of 6 May 1921 
now in force, by Sv. Neumann, President of the Labour Council. 
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GERMANY 
SAXONY 


if Siichsisehes Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir den Freistaat 
Sachsen, 1921-1923. Dresden, C. Heinrich, 1923. 426 pp. 
Statistical year book for Saxony, 1921-1923. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Home Office. Factory and Workshop Acts, 1901 to 1920. Memorandum on the 

Electricity Regulations. Third Edition. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 

84 pp. 1s. 

Protection of Hoists. Safety Pamphlet No. 2. Third Edition. London, 

H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 20 pp. illustr. 4d. 

—— Report of the Conference on the Prevention of Accidents at Docks. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 44 pp. Is. 

The Use of Chains and Other Lifting Gear. Safety Pamphlet, No. 3. 
Second Edition. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 30 pp. illustr. 6d. 

Ministry co! Agriculture and Fisheries. Agricultural Statistics 1923. Vol. LVIII, 
Part II. Report on the Agricultural F'roduction of England and Wales, with Sum- 
maries for Great Britain and Ireland. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 
91 pp. 1s. ; 

Includes (pp. 76, 77) a few comparative figures of the number of men employed 
per 1,000 acres on various selected types of farms (arable, potato, mixed, sheep, 
etc.). 

Ministry of Labour. Unemployment Insurance. Directions to Local Employ- 
ment Committees regarding Grant of Uncovenanted Benefit. London, H. M. Station- 
ery Office, 1924. 24 pp. 6d. 

INDIA — 

Imperial Department of Agriculture. Review of Agricultural Operations in 
India 1922-1923. Calcutta, Superintendent Govt. Printing, India, 1924. 155 pp. 
Rs. 1.10. 

Includes five pages reviewing the present state of higher agricultural education, 
agricultural schools, and agricultural short courses in India. 

BIHAR AND ORISSA 

Agricultural Department. Report for the year ending 30 June 1923. Patna, 
Superintendent Govt. Printing, 1923. 27 pp. 4.6 annas. 








ITALY 
TRIPOLI 
Ufticio di Colonizzazione. La Colonizzazione in Tripolitania nel 1923. Reprint 
from Rivista della Tripolitania, Tripoli, March 1923. 48 pp. 3 diagrams, map. 
Describes the chief aspects of colonisation in Tripoli, its possibilities, and govern- 
ment measures adopted in this connection. In the appendices is shown the pro- 
gress achieved since 1922 when the Tripoli Colonisation Office was first established. 


SPAIN 

Instituto de Reformas Sociales. Direecién general de Legislacion vy Aeccion 
Social. Seecién de Cooperacién. Historia de los Cooperadores de Rochdale ( Roch- 
dale Society of Equitable Pioneers). By Antonio Gascon y MrraM6n. Madrid, 
1923. 87 pp. illustr. 

The author describes the birth of the co-operative movement in Great Britain 
and gives a history of the Rochdale Society of Equitable Pioneers. 


Direecion General del Trabajo e Inspeccdin. Seecién 5-a. Anormalidades 
en la vida del trabajo. (a) Crénica de los conjlictos laborales en Elche (Alicante ), 
1920-1922. (b) Estadistica de las huelgas, Memoria de 1922. (c) Historialdelas huelyas 
de empleados y dependientes de banca y bolsa, 1921-1923. Madrid, 1922 and 1923. 
39, 187, and 84 pp. 

A series of detailed reports on labour disputes at Elche (province of Alicante) 
from 1920 to 1922, strikes in Spain during 1922, and strikes of bank and stock- 
exchange employees in Madrid and other important Spanish towns from 1921 
to 1923. 





Servicio Espeeial de Casas Baratas. Fxposicién y congreso inter- 
nacional de trazado de poblaciones, Gotemburgo 1923. Madrid, 1923. 168 pp. illustr. 


Comprehensive report on the International Congress on Garden Cities held at 
Gothenhurg (Sweden), 27 July to 12 August, 1923. 
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UNITED STATES 


Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Quarry Accidents in the United 
States during the calendar year 1922. By William W. ApAms. Technical Paper 353. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 60 pn. 

Stone Dusting or Rock Dusting to prevent Coal-dust Explosions, as 
practised in Great Britain and France. By George S. Rice. Bulletin 225. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. rv + 57 pp. 

Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Proceedings of the Eler- 
enth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Public Employment Ser- 
vices, held at Toronto, Canada, 4-7 September, 1923. Bulletin No. 355. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1924. vi + 56 pp. 

The papers read and discussed dealt with four subjects: public employment 
service, unemployment, rehabilitation, and migratory labour. An account of 
some of the work done by the International Labour Office, quoted in part in the 
introduction to the report, was given by Miss M. Strong. 

Children’s Bureau. Child Labour on Maryland Truck Farms. By Alice 
CHANNING. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. 52 pp. 

One of a series of first-hand investigations by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States into child labour on farms. A short, but valuable, contribution to 
information about the labour of children employed on seasonal work, especially 
on harvesting and picking of fruit or vegetables, in company with their parents, 
away from their home cities and under camping-out conditions. 

ILLINOIS 

Board of Edueation. Safely Education. A plan book for the elementary school. 
By a Committee appointed by the Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. Chi- 
cago, 1923. 160 pp. 


VIRGINIA 

Bureau of Labour and Industrial Statisties. Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth 
Annual Reports. Part I. 1 October 1921 to 30 September 1922. Part II. 1 October 
1922 to 30 September 1923. Richmond, Davis Bottom, Superintendent of Public 


Printing, 1923. 224 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Académie d’éducation et d’entr’aide sociales. Famille. Travail, Epargne. Séance 
publique du 22 janvier 1924. ore sur les travaux de l'année et lectures. Paris, 
Editions Spes, 1924. 54 pp. 

The aim of the ‘* Académie d’éducation et d’entr’aide sociales ” is “to raise 
the intellectual and moral standard of French families.”’ In addition to the 
report of the President (Mgr. Bandrillart) for 1922, the pamphlet contains three 
studies on ‘ the re-birth of a ruined town and the social work achieved ’’, infantile 
tuberculosis, and ‘“‘ education in the home as the basis of social education ”’ 


Barnes, Julius H. Government Price-Fixing, Ancient and Modern. An address 
by the President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States before the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California, 4 Feb. 1924. 27 pp. 

Boni, J. Konsumgenossenschaft und Christentum. Eine Antwort auf unhaltbare 
und unberechtigte Angrijfe. Soziale Volksbildung, Heft Nr. 6. St. Gallen, Christ- 
lichsozialer Arbeiterbund der Schweiz, 1923. 35 pp. 

** Consumers’ co-operation and Christianity ”’, by the President of the Swiss 
Women Workers’ Catholic Union (Verband kathol. Arbeiterinnenvereine der 
Schweiz ). 

Burns, C. Delisle. A Short History of International Intercourse. London, George 
Allen and Unwin, 1924. 159 pp. 

An admirably simple description of how, from the middle ages to the present 
day, art and civilisation have sprung from the peaceful co-operation of different 
peoples, together with some speculation on possible developments in the future. 
The book is intended to serve as a supplement to the usual nationalistic and eco- 
nomic interpretation of social history. 

Ceehrak, Dr. Cyril. Uzdvd soustava kolektivniho vyjedndvdni ve svetle ekono- 
mické theorie. Prague, Legiografia, 1924. 136 pp. 17 Czech crowns. 
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In this work entitled “‘ Collective bargaining and economic theory ”’ the author 
examines the influence of collective contracts on economic evolution and fore- 
shadows a gradual transformation from the present system of private enterprise 
to a régime of public control. In the first part, after noting the outstanding features 
of the evolution of collective contracts in Czechoslovakia and other countries, he 
analyses the economic factors to be considered in collective bargaining : the impor- 
tance and influence of the contracting parties, the degree of centralisation in the 
undertakings, the uniformity or otherwise of the wage-rates. In the second 
part the author examines the principles underlying collective bargaining and the 
various theories relating to wages, reviews the factors béaring on nominal wage 
rates, indicates the limits set in practice to free bargaining by the worker, and 
emphasises the essential differences between collective bargaining and rate-fixing 
by the State. Touching finally on the subject of the law of supply and demand 
in its bearing on wages and output, he shows how collective bargaining may remedy 
the evils arising from unregulated supply and demand. 


Confédération générale de la production fran¢gaise. Compte rendu de l’assemblée 
générale du 18 mars 1924, Paris, 1924. 76 pp. 

Report of the meeting of the General Confederation of French Production held 
18 March 1924, including the reports of the President and the General Secretary, 
resolutions passed, and particulars of the organisation, its aims and activities, 
its rules, and its list of members. 

Confederazione Generale dell’ Industria Italiana. Gli organi di conciliazione e 
giurisdizionali delle vertenze collettive tra capitale e lavoro. Parte I, Gli organi 
disciplinati da leggi speciali. Roma, “‘ L’Universelle”’, Imprimerie polyglotte, 1923. 
91 pp. 

The General Confederation of Italian Industry has undertaken an exposition 
of the machinery for conciliation in collective disputes between employers and 
workers. The work will be in three parts : the first reviews the organs created by 
special laws in Italy ; the second will deal with the organs set up by the interested 
parties ; and the third with legislation in other countries. 

The first part, now under consideration, examines boards of arbitration, their 
functions as defined by Italian law, and the proposed extension of their powers 
to cover collective industrial disputes ; it reviews the special laws enacted in con- 
nection with boards of arbitration during the war, and discusses the reasons of 
of their failure to achieve the many adjustments necessitated by the greater fre- 
quency of labour disputes and the extension of collective contracts. The suc- 
ceeding chapters deal with the special committees formed to settle differences 
arising from individual contracts, organs for conciliation and arbitration in agri- 
culture, and the existing ‘‘ committees of equity ’’ in the public transport services 
under private management. The history, object and functions of these bodies 
are clearly described and particulars furnished of the jurisprudence and the activ- 
ities arising from their institution. 


Conférence de })’Organisation frangaise. L’organisation scientifique, 1923. 
Paris, Ravisse, 1924. 233 pp. 20 frs. 

Studies submitted to the Congress of Scientific Management, June 1923. In 
the first chapter scientific management is defined and the development of this 
science described ; chapter IV examines from the social and technical standpoints 
the question of vocational guidance and vocational selection. 


Delevsky, J. Antagonismes sociaux et antagonismes prolétariens. Collection 
d’études économiques et sociales publiées avec le concours du Collége libre des 
sciences sociales, No. XXIII. Paris, Giard, 1924. 574 pp. 30 frs. 

The author devotes the first part of his book to analysing the development 
of social antagonism in nature and in history, showing the part played by class war 
in various political, economic, and religious manifestations, and indicating the 
conditions under which the various social groups have been evolved. 

In the second and third parts he applies the general principles so established 
to the proletariat of the present day, pointing out that the concept of invincible 
antagonism between capital and labour ccnsidered each as a homogeneous whole 
ignores certain very evident facts. Serious symptoms of disintegration among 
the proletariat are apparent while signs of relative solidarity between workers and 
employers may be observed. As an example of the first the author examines 
in some detail the tendency of workers of one race or country to protect themselves 
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against the competition of other races or nationalities, the differences between 
workers of varying degrees of skill (a question which he connects with that of 
apprenticeship and mechanical production), dissensions among co-operators, the 
limitation by trade unions of the individual right to work in certain trades, the 
opposition to women workers in the labour ranks, and friction between the con- 
sumers’ co-operative and the trade union movements. As regards the second ten- 
dency, the author shows it becoming increasingly marked in the development of 
collective bargaining, in the co-operation between employers and workers based 
on mutual trade iriterests, in certain alliances between workers and employers 
against the consumer, in the existence of “ yellow unions ’’, and, finally, in the 
nationalist ideal which brings the proletariat and the bourgeoisie together in the 
face of international conflict. The author concludes that ‘“‘ the interests of the 
proletariat ’’ and “ class war” are mere catchwords ; labour’s policy should, he 
considers, be inspired by different ideals. 


Dor, Georges. L’ Arbitrage obligatoire des conflits entre le capital et le travail. 
Liége, V. Bourguignon, 1924. 49 pp. 

An account of the methods of industrial arbitration in force in New Zealand 
Australia, Kansas (United States) and Roumania, of the French Bill for the amicable 
settlement of collective labour disputes. and various proposals in other countries, 
followed by a discussion of the chief objections to compulsory arbitration. 

The author points out that with very few exceptions both employers and 
workers throughout the world are opposed to compulsory arbitration. The chief 
fault found by the employers is that the decisions of arbitration courts cannot be 
effectively enforced on workers. A conceivable solution is to make trade unions 
themselves liable for the acts of their members, but there are many difficulties in 
the way. Another objection on the part of the employers is that compulsory 
arbitration weakens their authority. 

The workers are particularly averse to compulsory arbitration since it impairs 
their right to strike and is contrary to the socialist conception of the necessity of 
the “ class struggle ”’. 

The most fundamental objection to compulsory arbitration, however, is 
that in a large number of cases there is no fixed standard of law by which to 
judge, the conflict itself frequently arising from the fact that both sides are judg- 
ing accurately but from different standards of what is right, so that the arbiter 
is really called upon to fulfil the parts of law-maker and judge at one and the same 
time. This the author regards as an impossible situation. He considers that 
a solution of the problem could be found by distinguishing between disputes over 
questions of principle and disputes over questions of application of principle. 
The latter type of dispute could be made subject to compulsory arbitration. Dis- 
putes over questions of principle would be settled by conciliation, by scientific 
enquiry, by joint committees or, ultimately, by arbitration of parliament. 


Dubreuil, H. La république industrielle. Preface by Charles Gripe. Paris, Biblio- 
théque d’éducation, 1924. 318 pp. 7 frs. 

Formerly a working man himself, the author examines the cause of “‘ the work- 
ers’ dissatisfaction with the present organisation of labour’’. In his opinion it 
is twofold : the worker feels that he is not appreciated at his real value, and he 
lacks independence. After discussing various remedies for this state of things, 
he suggests as a possible solution the transformation of the factory into a federation 
of small autonomous co-operative labour associations each of which would under- 
take a definite part in the manufacture of the final product. This method, applied 
in some industries in France under the name of “ commandite d’atelier’’, would, 
if generalised, bring about a true “ industrial republic”’. The author concludes 
with some considerations regarding the moral value and the love of work. 


Fédération suisse des cheminots (S. E. V.).  Rapports de gestion et comptes 
pour lVannée 1923, Berne, 1924. 244 pp. 


The principal chapters deal with the activities of the Swiss Railwaymen’s 
Federation and its relations with the Federal or Cantonal authorities and with the 
management of railway and steamship companies. A part of the report relates 
to the membership and the position of the Federation and its eleven sections, 
The report is published also in German. 
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Gebhard, Hannes. Smabruket in Skandinavien. Helsingfors, Yhterskirja- 
paino osakeyhtis, 1923. 335 pp. 

This book on small holdings in Scandinavia is the result of several years of 
study on the spot. In the first part Professor Gebhard describes the main fea- 
tures of the development of agriculture in each of the Scandinavian countries from 
1870 to the beginning of the world war, and the part played by small holdings in 
this development. At the end of each chapter he makes a comparison between 
Finland and the other Northern countries. In the second part the author aims 
at giving a systematic account of small holdings policy in the different Scandina- 
vian countries with a view to discovering the methods which have proved by ex- 
perience most successful. The work is published in Finnish and in Swedish. 


. Hajn, Dr. A. Rocenka Ceskoslovenské republiky. Prague, Narodni Demokraci, 
1924. 419 pp. 40 Czech crowns. 

The year book of the Czecholovak Republic contains articles and statistics 
concerning public institutions in that country, land reform, the trade union move- 
ment, social insurance, social hygiene, Russian immigration, etc. Two articles 
by Mr. Slavik and Mr. Teltsik deal respectively with the work achieved from 1921 
to 1923 by the League of Nations and the International Labour Organisation, 


Hendrich, Josef and Smok, Mikulas. L’enseignement secondaire dans la Répu- 
blique tchécoslovaque. Prague, Ustredni spolek ceskoslovenskych profesoru, 1923. 
108 pp., coloured plate. 

** Secondary education in the Czechoslovak Republic. ”’ 


Joekes, Dr. A. M. Les Pays-Bas et l’Organisation internationale du Travail 
en 1923, Extrait de Grotius, Annuaire international pour 1924, pp. 187-204. The. 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff. 

“* The Netherlands and the International Labour Organisation in 1923’’, reprint- 
ed from Grotius international year-book for 1924. 


Johnston, G. A. International Social Progress. The Work of the International 
Labour Organisation of the League of Nations. London, Allen and Unwin, 1924, 
263 pp. 

Although, as explicity stated in the author’s preface, this book is not an official 
history of the International Labour Organisation, but “a personal contribution 
to the annals of social progress ”’ by one connected with the International Labour 
Office from an early date, it is a comprehensive account of the origins, constitution. 
and work of the Organisation, and, while constituting a valuable book of refer- 
ence on the subject, should do much towards winning widespread sympathy for 
the aims and achievements of the Organisation. 

After defining the conditions of social progress Mr. Johnston reviews the origins 
of international labour legislation, showing the various attempts made during the 
hundred years which preceded the birth of the Organisation to realise the ideals 
of such men as Robert Owen, Daniel Le Grand, Colonel Frey, Dr. George Adler, 
Professor Brentano, etc. in the matter of international labour protection, and the 
influence of the International Association for Labour Legislation and of the inter- 
national Socialist and trade union movements on the incorporation of the ‘‘ Labour 
Charter ” in Part XIII of the Peace Treaty. The following chapters are devoted 
to a detailed account of the constitution of the Organisation and the work of the 
various Conferences, in particular the Washington Conference, and the results in 
national legislation. The functions of the various international commissions set 
up, and the valuable assistance rendered by these bodies to the International Labour 
Office are fully described. The concluding chapters are devoted respectively 
to the work of the International Labour Office in the collection and dissemination 
of information on all subjects relating to the international adjustment of conditions 
of industrial life and labour, and to problems of the present and the future. The 
difficulties, political and administrative, already overcome are made clear ; those 
which have yet to be faced will, the author is convinced, prove capable of solution 
if dealt with in the same spirit of co-operation and with the necessary support of 
public opinion. 

Kapp, Otto. O Hospoddrskych Pomerech Slovenska a Podk. Rusi. Prague, 
Ceska Narodohosp. Spolecnost, 1924. 50 pp. 6 Czech crowns. 

Survey of present economic conditions in Slovaki aand Sub Carpathian Russia. 
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Knotek, L. and Vavra, B. Ceskoslovenskg stdtni zamesinanec, jeho prdva a povin- 
nosti. Prague, L. Knotek, 1924. 265 pp. 20 Czech crowns. 

A systematic study of Czechoslovak legislation relating to the privileges and 
functions of state employees. 

Labour Who’s Who, 1924 (The). A Biographical Directory to the National 
and Local Leaders in the Labour and Co-operative Movements. London, The Labour 
Publishing Co. xiv + 192 pp. 

Lubin, I. Miners’ Wages and the Cost of Coal. New York, Mc.Graw-Hill Book 
Company, 1924. 316 pp. 

The chaotic conditions which have prevailed for many years in the coal industry 
in the United States have led the Institute of Economics to undertake the publi- 
cation of a series of studies with a view to focussing public attention on the vitally 
significant problems involved. This volume, the first of the series, examines the 
peculiar wages system that has developed in the bituminous coal industry, and 
its effects on the earnings of the miners, on the cost of production and on coal 
conservation. The wage-making machinery is described and the problem of dif- 
ferent rates for varying conditions outlined. 


Madras Provineial Co-operative Union (The). Noles and Papers submitted 
to the Twelfth Madras Co-operative Conference, 23-24 December 1923. Madras. 
12 pp. Rs. 2. 

Meélanges offerts ad M. Charles Andler par ses amis et ses éléves. Publications de 
la Faculté des lettres de |’Université de Strasbourg, No. 21. Strasburg, 1924, 
446 pp. 25 frs. 

A series of articles on various questions, including a short study on Robert 
Owen and international labour legislation by Mr. Albert Thomas. 


Moreno, Rivas. La Cooperacién ante la Ley. Biblioteca de la Cooperacién, 
Vol. XV. Madrid, Libreria Agricola, 1924. 79 pp. 

An historical survey of co-operation in Spain together with a discussion of the 
provisions of the proposed law on co-operative societies. 


National Research Couneil. Organisation and Members, 1923-1924. Washing- 
ton, 1923. 54 pp. 


National Safety Couneil. Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Safety Congress. 
held at Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 1-5 October 1923. Chicago, 1924. 1166 pp. 


—— Edueation Section. An Introduction to Safety Education. Chicago, Ill, 
1924. 93 pp. 

Parti ouvrier belge (Conseil général du). Rapports présentés au XXX Véme 
congrés annuel tenu les 19, 20 et 21 avril 1924, ad la Maison du Peuple a Brucrelles. 
Brussels, Maison nationale d’édition ‘* ’Eglantine ”, 1924. 772 pp. 

Similar in arrangement to the reports of previous congresses of the Belgian 
Labour Party, this volume summarises the activities of the Party and the various 
affiliated organisations during 1923. In addition to the report of the General 
Council on the yearly congresses, and the political and international action taken, 
it contains reports on the membership and financial position of the Party, the 
reports of the Information Department, the Parliamentary Group, the Workers” 
Education Association, the district organisations, etc., and a series of reports on 
co-operative and social insurance organisations. 


Rand School of Social Science. Labour Research Department. The American 
Labour Year Book 1923-1924, Vol. V. New York, 1924. 548 pp. 

New features in the fifth issue of the American Labour Year Book are a calen- 
dar of Labour Conferences and Congresses in 1924, an International Labour Diary 
for the two preceding years, a discussion of workers’ education and labour banking. 
and a comprehensive directory of trade unions, labour political parties, workers’ 
educational institutions, co-operative societies, and labour papers and magazines 
in America and abroad. The American Labour Year Book, hitherto a two-yearly 
publication, will in future be issued yearly. The subject matter has been complete- 
ly re-arranged and, instead of consisting as formerly of a collection of articles by 
specialists in the various fields, it has been written almost entirely by the Research 
Department staff. 
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Richert, Johan. (a) Italiens emigrationsproblem. Reprint from Hemi Sverige. 
Stockholm, 1923. 25 pp. 
(b) Den italienske emigrationen. Reprint from Sociala Med- 
delanden. Stockholm, 1924. 12 pp. 

The above reprints contain the substance of a report by J. Richert of the Swe- 
dish Social Board to the Swedish Academy of Science on the results of a journey 
jin Italy for which he had been granted a travelling scholarship. 

In Hem i Sverige, the organ of the Swedish National Emigration Association, 
the author gives a concrete account of the economic and social causes of Italian 
emigration, which he supplements in Sociala Meddelanden (the organ of the Social 
Board) by an interesting statistical study of the special features and tendencies 
of this emigration, particular attention being paid to pre-war conditions. 


Sand, Dr. René. La Santé de l’Ecolier. Brussels, Maison Nationale d’Edition 
*“)’Eglantine’’, 1923. 280 pp. 

An important study on hygiene in the school and the teaching of hygiene to 
school children. 


Soule, George. The Accumulation of Capital. New York, The League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, 1924. 19 pp. 

This pamphlet shows by examples drawn from prominent corporations in the 
United States, such as the United States Steel Corporation and the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, that capital accumulation is largely brought about not 
by personal saving but by the piling up of undistributed profits by the Corpora- 
tions themselves. From this the writer is led to question the economic doctrine 
of high rewards for saving being necessary in order to encourage the growth of 
capital, and goes on to raise the further question whether private ownership could 
not be replaced by public ownership. 


Sterling, Marquez. El Panamericanismo. Acuerdos y Orientaciones de la Quinta 
Conferencia internacional Americana. Havana, 1923. 227 pp. 

Report on the fifth Pan-American Conference held at Santiago (Chile), 25 March 
to 3 May 1923, and the debates of the various Commissions appointed by the 
Conference. Among the resolutions passed may be mentioned those relating 
to international law, hygiene, education, international trade, and agriculture. 

Tdtigkeitsbericht vom Landesausschuss des sdchsischen Handwerks e.V. fiir das 
Jahr 1923. Dresden, Buchdruckerei H. Griiberg, 1924. 59 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Arts and Crafts Association of Saxony for 1923. 


Transvaal Chamber of Mines. The Gold of the Rand. A Great National Industry 
(1887-1923). Johannesburg, South African Industrial News Service, 1924. 135 pp. 

This booklet describes briefly the methods adopted for working the deposits 
and the essential features relating to capital, labour, expenditure, taxation and 
dividends. Its purpose is to show how largely the Union is dependent upon the satis- 
factory and economic working of the mines, which up to the date of publication, 
20 February 1924, had produced gold tothe value of approximately £762,000,000. 


Tremblay, Gérard. Le chémage. Collection de l’Ecole sociale populaire, No. 120- 
121. Montreal, 56 pp. 25 sous. 

The General Secretary of the Catholic and nationalist trade unions of Montreal 
gives interesting particulars in this pamphlet of various aspects of the unemploy- 
ment problem in Canada. 


Union des industries métallurgiques et miniéres de la Construction mécanique, 
électrique et métallique et des industries qui s’y rattachent. Assemblée générale du 
19 février 1924, Paris, Imprimerie et Librairie Centrale des Chemins de Fer, Impri- 
merie Chaix, 1924. 39 pp. 

Report of the General Meeting of the French Association of Metal and Mining 
Industries held 19 February 1924. 

Journée de huit heures. Dérogations applicables dans les industries du 
travail des métaux. Paris, 1924. 12 tables. 

A study of the 8-hour day in France and the exceptions permitted under the 
Act in the metal industries, published by the French Union of Employers in the 
Metal and Mining Industries. 
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Union des syndicats patronaux des industries textiles de France. Annuaire 1923. 
Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1923. 541 pp. 20 frs. 

In addition to information on the French Union of Employers’ Associations 
in the Textile Industries, this volume contains the text of various French laws 
relating to the functions and election of Chambers of Commerce, commercial tri- 
bunals, and advisory labour councils, labour agreements, labour regulations, 
hygiene and safety in industrial establishments, fiscal laws, public order and infringe- 
ment of workers’ rights, old age pensions, large families, the protection of women 
in childbirth, trade unions, industrial property, reparation of damage inflicted 
during the war, workmen’s dweliings, vocational training, etc. 


United Patternmakers’ Association (The). 52nd Annual Report, December 1922 
4o December 1923. London, Co-operative Printing Society, 1924. 80 pp. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE OFFICE 


Union internationale des Associations pour la Société des Nations. Les Minorités 
Nationales. Troisitme Rapport de la Commission spéciale des minorités de race, 
de langue et de religion présenté 4 la Conférence pléniére de Union Internationale 
des Associalions pour la Société des Nations, Lyon, 29 Juin- 2 Juillet 1924, Brus- 


sels, 1924. 43 pp. 


Angell, Norman. Les Iliusions de la Victoire. Suite 4 La Grande Illusion. Col- 
lection “ Les documents du temps ”’. Paris, Stock, 1924. 217 pp. 


Boucher, M. Les socialistes .et la propriété paysanne. Collection “‘ Peuple de 
France ’”’. Paris, Editions Spes, 1924. 30 pp. 


Carrére, J. and Bourgin, G. Manuel des partis politiques en France. Paris, 
Rieder, 1924. 280 pp. 9 frs. 

Croizier, P.(1) Eire *‘socialiste’’ aqujourd’ hui, qu’est-ce que ca veut dire ? (2) Etre 
** socialiste ’’, ot: ¢a méne-t-il ? Collection ‘* Peuple de France ’”’. Paris, Editions 
Spes, 1924. 31 pp. each. 

Feilen, Dr. Josef F. Die Umlaufsgeschwindigkeit des Geldes. Untersuchungen 
zur Gegenstandstheorie und Kategorienlehre der Geldwirtschaft. Sozialwissenschaft- 


liche Forschungen herausgegeben von der Sozialwissenschaftlichen Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft. Abteilung I, Heft 1. Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter, 1923. 143 pp 


Hull, Hubert. Oke’s Fishery Laws. Fourth Fdition. London, Butterworth 
and Co., 1924. xxrx + 232 pp. 


Lévy-Bruhl. Jean Jaurés. Esquisse biographique. New edition including 
hitherto unpublished letters. Paris, Rieder, 1924. 185 pp. 6 frs. 50. 


MeCullagh, Franeis. The Bolshevik Persecution of Christianity. London, John 
Murray, 1924. xxr + 401 pp. 
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